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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS: Hotel reservations 
should be requested immediately. See the March, 
1949, American Psychologist for a list of hotels and 
motor courts, but do not write directly to them. 
Write to the Housing Bureau, Denver Convention 
Bureau, 519 17th Street, Denver 2, Colorado, telling 
them you are attending the APA meeting. State your 
first, second and third choice, when you expect to 
arrive, when you expect to leave, and who will share 
your room with you. There are no unreserved rooms 
remaining in the three hotels used for meetings. 


TRANSPORTATION: By automobile: If sufficient 
maps are unavailable in your home town, write to 
Conoco Touraide Headquarters, Continental Oil 
Building, 1755 Glenarm Place, Denver, Colorado, for 
a complete routing of your trip. 

By bus: The Greyhound and National Trailways 
bus terminals are both located at 17th and Glenarm 
Streets, two blocks from the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

By train: Denver is served by the Union Pacific, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Rock Island, Mis- 
souri-Pacific, Denver and Rio Grande Western, At- 
cheson, Topeka and Santa Fe, and Colorado and 
Southern Railways. Some of these lines offer over- 
night service from Chicago. The terminal for all 
trains is the Union Station located at 17th and 
Wynkoop Streets, fourteen blocks down 17th Street 
from the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

By air: Denver is served by the United, Conti- 

nental, Braniff, Western, Monarch, and Challenger 
airlines. 
WEATHER: For September 6 to 10 the average 
daily maximum temperature is 78 degrees. The aver- 
age minimum temperature is 52 degrees. Half the 
days are completely clear at that time of the year; 
half are cloudy or partly cloudy. The average rainfall 
for these five days is .03 inch. A coat is a necessity for 
wear in the evenings. 

All meetings will be on Mountain Standard Time. 


REGISTRATION: Please report promptly to head- 
quarters, ground floor of the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Information and a registry of those attending the 
meeting will be available at headquarters. 

The registration fee for non-members is $2.00. 


TICKETS FOR SPECIAL LUNCHEONS AND 
DINNERS: Tickets for special luncheons and din- 
ners should be purchased at the registration desk as 
soon after arrival as possible. No tickets will be sold 
at the luncheon or banquet. 


LOCAL INFORMATION: The Committee 
Local Arrangements will have available at the regis 
tration desk descriptive information concerning res. 
taurants, places of interest in Denver, additions to @ 
changes in the program, and similar matters. 

Members who are interested are cordially invited 
to visit the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital (Dr, 
Franklin G. Ebaugh, Director) and Fitzsimons Gen. 
eral Hospital (Lt. Col. Donald B. Peterson, Chief, 
Neuropsychiatric Service, and Major Gordon Jones, 
Chief, Psychology Section). 


PRESS ROOM: A press room will be located off the 
headquarters floor at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 


PERSONNEL PLACEMENT SYSTEM: Informa. § 
tion about possible candidates will be available for 
those with positions to be filled. Information about 
vacancies will be available for those seeking posi- 
tions. 


9:30-11:30 AM, 2:00-4:30 PM, Daily, 
Silver Spruce Room, Shirley 
COMMITTEE ON PLACEMENT 


Louise W. CurETON, University of Tennessee 

RosBerT H. Bruce, University of Wyoming 

C. G. BRownE, Wayne University 

MARGARET KUENNE Hartow, University of Wis- 
consin 

THELMA Hunt, George Washington University 

Joun R. Krvzer, Ohio State University 

KENNETH MacCorquopa.e, University of Minne- 
sota 

McFappen, University of Wyoming 

Marie SkopAk, Personnel Counseling Service, Flint, 
Michigan 

HELEN M. Wo tr te, APA, Chairman 


LOCATION OF MEETING ROOMS: A map of 
the convention area is printed on page 208. It shows 
the location of the three hotels used for meetings 
with their respective floor plans. 


EXHIBITS: Exhibits of books and psychological 
apparatus will be located on the mezzanine floor of 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS: Send questions con- 
cerning local arrangements to T. H. Cutler, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Local Arrangements, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, University of 
Denver, 211 15th Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 
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President 


Ernest R. HItcarp 
Stanford University 
California 


President-elect Recording Secretary Treasurer Executive Secretary 


J. P. GurtForp HELEN PEAK Carro.t L. SHARTLE WOLFLE 
University of Southern California Connecticut College The Ohio State University 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W, 


Los Angeles, California New London Columbus 10, Ohio Washington 5, D. C. 


Board of Directors 
THE PRESIDENT, THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Tue RECORDING SECRETARY, AND THE TREASURER 
CLARENCE H. GRAHAM Rosert R. SEARS 


Cart I. Hovitanp LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 
Tueopore M. NEwcoms Rots S. TotmMan 


All general communications, inquiries concerning membership, letters concerning dues, subscriptions, 
and changes of address, announcement of posts, and requests for placement should be directed to: 


AMERICAN PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Next fall use the reading test that is 


Economical of time Scored for comprehension, rate, 
Easy to give vocabulary 
Easy to score Moderate in cost 


For grades 7-12 and Ist college year: 


THE SURVEY TEST 


(of the Diagnostic Reading Tests) 
has 7 major uses: 


. For assaying skills in Rate, Comprehension, and Vocabulary 
. For screening purposes in entrance testing 
. For prediction of college success Following use of The Survey 


Test, use The Diagnostic Bat- 
. For sectioning classes in English, etc. 


For individualizing instruction and assignments for diagnosing and identify. 
. For selection of individuals and groups for remedial work ine, determining the kind of 


i j remedial instruction each 
. For testing results of remedial work — 


Specimen copy of The Survey Test, 40¢ 
Specimen set of complete battery of Diagnostic Reading Tests, $3.15 
To order quantities, or a specimen copy of The Survey Test, or a specimen set of the total 
battery, or for information on The Diagnostic Reading Tests, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, 
Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC., Kingscote 
Apt. 3G, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27, N 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM OF THE 
FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


BERBER BAAR BABE BS 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


Board of Directors, APA, Headquarters Suite 


MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 5 


10:00-12:00 Symposium: Problems of Graduate Education in Clinical Psychology (Report of APA Conference). 
Div. 12. Silver Glade, Cosmo 
E. L. Kelly, Chairman; J. G. Miller, C. C. Bennett, W. Dennis, W. A. Hunt 


MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 


Symposium: The Role of the Psychologist in the Practice and Teaching of Therapy. Div. 12. 


Silver Glade, Cosmo 
M. Brenman, Chairman; R. N. Sanford, J. Warkentin, C. R. Rogers, S. G. Estes, S. R. Hathaway 


Report of the Committee on By-Laws. H. Seashore, Chairman. Division of Counseling and 
Guidance Psychologists. Crystal Room, Cosmo 292 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. 


Silver Glade, Cosmo 
David Wechsler. Cognitive, Conative and Non-intellective Intelligence 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
Rooms B&C&D, Cosmo 
Ronald Lippitt. Social Psychology as Science and Profession 


Joint Meeting of Committee on Publications and Board of Editors. Headquarters Suite 
TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 6 


Learning. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley 

D. T. Herman and I. G. Broussard. A study in the learning of two types of serial order material 
presented simultaneously 

F. P. Gatling. The effect of pre-solution training on the finally-to-be learned problem 

K. Zener. Individual differences in the functional relationship of conditional stimulus intensity 
and response magnitude 

G. A. Kimble. Behavior potentiality under conditions of satiation 


Symposium: Current Social Psychological Research on International Conflict and Understanding. 


SPSSI. Lincoln Room, Shirley 
R. K. White, Chairman; A. A. Campbell, O. Klineberg, M. Mead, D. V. McGranahan 
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11:10-12: 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Symposium: Psychology in the Field of Community Services. Div. 12. Silver Glade, Cosmo 11:1 
C. F. Jacobsen, Chairman; J. W. Carter, K. J. Perkins, T. W. Richards, A. F. Zander, J. W. 
Macfarlane 


Symposium: Teaching of Educational Psychology. Div. 15. Room A, Cosmo 
S. L. Pressey, Chairman; P. E. Eiserer, R. Simpson, T. Harris, W. C. Trow, R. A. Davis, A. D. 
Woodruff, W. A. Brownell, D. A. Worcester 


Selected Films on Clinical Psychology and Adjustment. Blue Room, Cosmo 


12:( 
Business Meeting. Conference of State Psychological Associations. Marion A. Bills, Chairman. 
Room 321, Brown 12:: 
Panel Discussion of Cases Met by School Psychologists. Div. 16. Mayfair Room, Brown 1: 


H. O’Shea, Chairman; P. Courtney, F. Edwards, M. Saffir, E. Woods 


Open Meeting of the Committee on Ethical Standards for Psychology. N. Hobbs, Chairman. 
Onyx Room, Brown 


Retention. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley 

W. N. Kellogg. The effect of unilateral damage to the cerebral cortex upon previously established 

conditioned responses 

G. H. Zimny. The speed of learning in relation to the amount retained after different time inter- 

vals following original learning 1 
A. L. Irion. Retention as a function of amount of pre-recall warming up 

R. B. Ammons. Some factors determining “permanent” work decrement in the acquisition of a 

motor skill 1: 


Symposium: Criteria in Industrial Research. Div. 14. Rooms B&C, Cosmo 
W. J. E. Crissy, Chairman; R. Bellows, G. K. Bennett, R. H. Bittner, L. W. Ferguson, R. W. 
Husband, E. K. Taylor 


1:4 


Theory. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley 

F. C. Frick and G. A. Miller. Courses of action and dependent probabilities 1:4 
E. B. Newman and F. C. Frick. The role of reinforcement in a course-of-action 

C. J. Burke. Response latency as a function of number of reinforcements 

J. J. Gibson. The relation between the perceptual constancy of objects and the perception of space.. 221 


Perception. Div. 8. Lincoln Room, Shirley 

M. E. Tresselt. The shift of a scale of judgment and a personality correlate 

H. H. Kelley. The effects of expectations upon first impressions of persons 

G. S. Klein, D. Meister, and H. J. Schlesinger. The effect of personal values on perception: an 
experimental critique 

E. Frenkel-Brunswik. Distortion of reality in perception and in social outlook 


Measurement and Counseling. Div. 17. Room D, Cosmo 

R. F. Berdie. The differential aptitude tests as predictors in engineering training 

W. C. Cottle. Relationships among selected personality and interest inventories 

S. C. Clark. Progress-towards-graduation as a criterion of college achievement 1:4 
W. F. Holmes. The relationship between numerical-verbal ability and educational and vocational 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM, TUESDAY 


11:10-12:10 Problems of College Instruction. Div. 15. Silver Glade, Cosmo 
11:10 R. T. Osborne, W. B. Sanders, and J. E. Greene. The differential prediction of college marks 


11:25 R. E. Jenson. Predicting scholastic achievement of first-year graduate students at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 

11:40 T. Landsman and W. D. Sheldon. Nondirective group psychotherapy with failing college students. 287 

11:55 E. L. Clark. Educational backgrounds in assortative mating 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 


12:00-2:00 Luncheon. University of Scuthern California. Crystal Room, Cosmo 
12:30-3:40 Psi Chi Twentieth Anniversary Luncheon, Business Meeting, and Program of Contributed Papers. 


1:10-3:10 


1:40-2:40 Motivation and Learning. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley 
1:40 H.H. Kendler. An experimental examination of the selective principle of association of drive 


R. A. Littman. Latent learning in a T-maze after two degrees of training 

P. E. Meehl and K. MacCorquodale. A failure to find the Blodgett effect and some secondary ob- 
servations on drive conditioning 

A. S. Gilinsky and J. C. Stewart. “Extinction” of a success aspiration following three conditions 
of reinforcement 


Panel Discussion: Inconsistencies in Inter-Group Relations. SPSSI. Lincoln Room, Shirley 
L. H. Lanier, Chairman; D. Cartwright, H. Hyman, M. Jahoda, A. M. Lee, R. N. Sanford. 


Symposium: The Veterans Administration and Counseling. R. G. Leiter, Chairman. Div. 17. 


Symposium: Potential Contributions of Military Psychology to Industrial Psychology. Div. 14 
and 19. Rooms B&C, Cosmo 

E. B. Greene, Chairman; D. E. Baier, C. G. Browne, E. E. Ghiselli, T. W. Harrell, C. H. Lawshe, 
J. W. Macmillan, M. W. Richardson, E. K. Taylor 


Psychological Tests. Div. 12. Silver Glade, Cosmo 

W. W. Morris. Methodological and normative considerations in the use of drawings of human 
figures as a projective method 

H. S. Ammons and R. B. Ammons. The full-range picture vocabulary test 

A. H. Canter. Direct and indirect measures of psychological deficit 

A. L. Benton and E. L. Wesley. Preliminary report of the development of a test for the evaluation 
of intellectual impairment 

W. A. Hunt and E. G. French. The Navy Northwestern successive matrices test 

R. R. Holt. An approach to the validation of the Szondi test through a systematic study of un- 


W. R. Morrow. The use of application credentials in selecting applicants for psychiatric training.. 269 
L. L. McQuitty. Clinical implications for a measure of mental health 
P. McReynolds. The Rorschach concept evaluation technique 

_ J. O. Palmer. Two approaches to Rorschach validation 


Committee Reports, Business Meeting, and Presidential Address. Division of School Psycholo- 
gists. Mayfair Room, Brown 
E. L. Cornell. Resolving Our Conflicts As to the “ Nature and Nurture” of School Psychologists 
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4:00-5:15 
4:00 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of General Psychology. Officers’ Club, 
Robert H. Seashore. Special Abilities: Their Nature, Interrelations and Development 


Drives. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley 

K. J. Hayes. An experimental criticism of the Spence and Lippitt procedure 

F. W. Finger. Hunger drive and general activity in the rat 

C. Pfaffmann. The effect of thirst on salt preference 

L. M. Stolurow. Caloric hunger drive in male and female wild gray and albino rats 


Business Meeting. Division of Experimental Psychology. Empire Room, Shirley 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Meeting. SPSSI. Lincoln Room, Shirley 
D. W. MacKinnon, Chairman; E. C. Tolman, Speaker 


Psychotherapeutic Aspects of Counseling. Div. 17. Rooms B&C&D, Cosmo 

D. S. Arbuckle. A teacher as a source of maladjustment 

S. Fishman, M. Kransdorf, and W. Lifton. A study of amputee acceptance of prosthetic devices 204 
H. B. Pepinsky. Brief group psychotherapy and role and status: a case study 

J. Stubbins. Vocational aspirations 


Closed Meeting for Psychologists Employed Full Time in Industry. M. A. Bills, Chairman. Div. 14. 
Tabor Room, Brown 


Studies of Teaching Ability and Related Problems. Div. 15. Officers’ Club, Cosmo 
H. H. Remmers, D. N. Elliott, and F. D. Martin. Interrelationships of various teaching criteria. 288 
D. G. Ryans. An analysis of teacher examination scores of college seniors who expect to become 


teachers 
S. L. Witryol. Age trends in children’s evaluation of behavior as approved or disapproved by 


classroom teachers 
F. Costin and P. E. Eiserer. Students’ attitudes toward school life as revealed by a sentence 


completion test 

M. J. Keston. An experimental evaluation of two different methods of teaching music 
Business Meeting. Division on Evaluation and Measurement. Crystal Room, Cosmo 

Business Meeting. Division of Consulting Psychology. Room A, Cosmo 


Sccial Hour for Members of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. Silver Glade, 


Floyd L. Ruch. The Psychologist Testifies in Trade-Mark Confusion Cases 


Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Division of Counseling and Guidance Psychologists. 


Hugh M. Bell. The Psychologist as a Counselor 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM, WEDNESDAY 


Page 
8:15 Presidential Address and Report of the Executive Secretary, American Psychological Associa- 
Donald G. Marquis, Chairman 
Dael Wolfle. Annual Report of the Executive Secretary 
Ernest R. Hilgard. Human Motives and the Concept of the Self 
9:30 Informal Reception for the President and Board of Directors of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. Empire Room, Shirley 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 7 


J. L. Kennedy and R. M. Gottsdanker. The relation between the kappa electroencephalogram 


D. R. Meyer. A multivariate analysis of direct method delayed reaction by monkeys........... 


; a .9:20 H. F. Harlow. Formation of oddity principle learning sets of normal and brain-injured monkeys 225 
. 04 9:35 R. T. Davis and H. F. Harlow. Performance of normal and brain-injured monkeys on mechanical 
295 
8:50-9:50 Test Ideas. Div. 5 and the Psychometric Society. Lincoln Room, Shirley...................... 235 
8:50 D.G.Humm. Measures of temperamental 235 
_™@m 9:05 J.C. Flanagan. Techniques for developing critical requirements from critical incidents.......... 236 
_ 288 9:35 H. Haggerty and G. Rosenberger. A comparative study of valid and non-valid items in an Army 
288 Evaluation of Counseling Tools and Techniques. Div. 17. Silver Glade, Cosmo................ 
, G. V. Anderson. Rapid evaluation of vocational interests in the client’s own terms as an aid in 
P. L. Dressel. Efficacy of certain interview techniques in test interpretation................... 
i.) 9:20 B. Kirchheimer and R. R. Headley. Factors related to voluntary discontinuance of contact dur- 
289 9:35 J. Tuckman. Social status of women’s 296 
2358 8:50-9:50 Research and Training in Governmental Agencies. Div. 18. Officers’ Club, Cosmo.............. 298 
8:50 E. S. Primoff. Machine-scored Civil Service tests of dexterity and perception................-. 298 
276 9:05 A.A. Kramish. An analysis of the effectiveness of personal counseling with veterans........... 298 
9:20 M. Shultz. Validation of a pencil and paper test battery for ten major groups of office machine 


J. G. Peatman. The United States Air Force trains its university instructors how to teach... .. . 


Student Affiliate Meeting. R. L. Thorndike, Chairman. Room A, Cosmo...................... 


Esthetics. Program of Invited Papers, Presidential Address, and Business Meeting. Div. 10. 


2m H. Wunderlich. Paycholosy of the esthetic 265 
V. M. Brown. A factorial study of the Birkhoff figures.................00ccecceeeeeeeeeeeeee 265 
C. Patrick. How creative thought is related to learning...................2222eeeeeeeeeeeees 266 
J. Portnoy. A psychological theory of artistic 266 


Paul R. Farnsworth. A Consideration of the Measures of Musical Taste. 


8:50-11:20 Selected Films on General Experimental and Educational Psychology. Blue Room, Cosmo...... 209 
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| 
The Psychology of Reading and Related Problems. Div. 15. Rooms B&C, Cosmo............ » 
H. Feifel and I. Lorge. Qualitative differences in the vocabulary responses of children... ..... ys) 
F. Couey and M. L. Miller. Analysis of reading training effects, using a modification of the Air 
E. Murray. General semantics in the learning 2} 11:10 
D. A. Grant and H. W. Hake. Acquisition and extinction of the Humphreys’ verbal response 
D. D. Wickens and C. E. Platt. The effect of response termination of the conditioned stimulus 
on learning rate in classical and instrumental 22% 
J. F. Hall and D. D. Wickens. Secondary reinforcement as a function of the number of differential 
G. R. Stone. The effect of negative incentives in serial learning. V. Response repetition as a 
Administrative Aspects of the Counseling Program. Div. 17. Silver Glade, Cosmo.............. 297 
M. Dreese. Present policies and future plans of college guidance centers operating under Veterans 
Administration contracts as related to pre-VA status of 297 
H. Marshall. A two-year program in a university for students with limited native ability for 
I. A. Berg and A. C. Van Dusen. A training program for counselors of “normal” adults......... Ot 3:40 
E. I. Strongin. Vocational, avocational and educational guidance at a psychiatric hospital....... 298 
Demonstrations of Diagnostic and Therapeutic Procedures. Div. 12. 
Szondi Test: Clinical Applications and Research Approaches. Rooms B&C, Cosmo............. 2m 
S. Deri, Chairman; R. Bromberg, E. Fromm, R. Holt, W. B. Lemmon, W. Klopfer, A. I. Rabin 
Demonstration of Three-Dimensional Apperception Test. Room A, Cosmo.................... 2 | 
C. S. Hall, Chairman; D. T. Allen, Demonstrator; G. Kisker, M. Harrower, L. J. Stone 
Presentation of the Test. Room 321, Brown... .. ....... 2} 14:40 
J. N. Buck, Chairman; H. Bolgar, F. Brown, V. Kirk, S. Landisberg, L. Portenier, F. Mateer, 
K. Bannon, V. Sommers 
Demonstration of the MAPS Test. Mayfair Room, 2} 4:40. 
S. M. Wesley, Chairman; E. S. Schneidman, W. Joel, R. Fine, N. Farberow, G. R. Bach, W. B. 
Lucas 
Other Projective Devices. Tabor and Stratton Rooms, Brown................0...eeeeeeeeees 2 | 
M. L. Hutt, Chairman; M. Harrower, unpleasant concept test; D. D. Glad, an emotional pro- | 
jection test; S. B. Kutash, graphomotorp rojection test; E. Hellersberg, procedure for investi- 1:40- 
gating adaptation to reality. 
J. M. Butler, Chairman; A. T. Gordon, D. L. Grummon 
Demonstration of Multiple Therapy. Crystal Room, Cosmo................0.eeeeeeeeeeeees 2n 
J. Warkentin, Chairman; B. L. Kell, G. Haigh 1:40- 


Panel Discussion: The Role of Personnel Psychology in Improving Labor-Management Rela- 
tions. SPSSI, Div. 14, and Industrial Relations Research Assn. Lincoln Room, Shirley......... 
T. H. Cutler, Chairman; J. Tiffin, M. S. Vitelés, N. R. F. Maier, R. Bellows, H. Taylor, W. 
Gomberg 


Test Specialization. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. Silver Glade, Cosmo................... 
F. Triggs, L. A. Noble, W. Reynolds, W. Sinaiko, J. Cole, and H. Graumaun. Relationships of 
personality factors as measured by the Rosenzweig picture frustration test to measure ability, 
and success in a psychology course with ability held constant...................eceeeeeeeeees 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM, WEDNESDAY 


W. G. Mollenkopf. Time limit and item placement as related to item analyses 
T. Staton. The validity of typewritten transcripts of seminars for evaluating the effectiveness of 


A. J. North. Improvement in successive discrimination reversals...................22-2-0000: 227 
B. J. Underwood. Differentiating factors in retroactive inhibition.........................+.-. 227 
M. E. Thompson. Centrifugal swing or work inhibition as a factor in maze behavior........... 228 
W. M. Lepley. An hypothesis concerning the generation and use of synonyms................. 228 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Luncheon. Committee of University Department Chairmen. Room A, Cosmo................ 209 
D. Rethlingshafer. Change in “meaning” to a visual stimulus when the drive was changed..... . 228 
S. B. Sells. The relation of fatigue of accommodation to muscle balance.....................-- 229 


A. R. Lauer. The effect of certain color filters on visual acuity at low levels of illumination with 
W. H. Lichte. Shape constancy: the Brunswik ratio as a function of stimulus-object differences.. 229 


Methodology in Social Psychology. Div. 8. Rooms B&C, Cosmo......................2-2200- 253 
R. K. White. The value-system of our culture; an empirical approach to motivation............ 253 
E. M. Ligon. Experimental design for character research................-..cccceeecccccceees 253 


R. Hogrefe, S. W. Cook, and C. Selltiz. The selection of problems for research in the field of 
C. Haner and N. C. Meier. Is the probability (area) sampling methodology superior to the 
quota methodology for public opinion 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Div. 15. Room 321, Brown...................... 
Arthur I. Gates. The Concept of Insight 


Symposium: The Implications of Psychological Theory for the Evaluation of Psychotherapy. 
J. McV. Hunt, Chairman; L. S. Kogan, F. Y. Billingslea, J. G. Miller, A. Combs, D. Snygg, D. W. 
MacKinnon, S. Rosenzweig, O. H. Mowrer 


Panel Discussion: Psychological Studies of Labor-Management Relations. SPSSI, Div. 14, 
and Industrial Relations Research Assn. Lincoln Room, Shirley......................+-000-- 
A. Kornhauser, Chairman; D. Katz, J. R. P. French, A. F. Zander, R. N. McMurry, E. W. 
Bakke, R. Stagner, J. C. Worthy 


Symposium: The Problem of Protecting the Public by Appropriate Legislation for the Practice 
of Psychology. Sponsored by the Conference of State Psychological Associations. Empire Room, 


J. G. Peatman, Chairman; K. F. Heiser, M. A. Saffir, G. R. Wendt, G. A. Kelly, A. W. Combs, J. 
W. Macfarlane 


Conference of Administrators of Miller Analogies Test Centers. Others interested in graduate 
selection are invited. H. Seashore, Chairman. Mayfair Room, Brown ........................ 
Symposium: The Role of Electronic High Speed Computers in Psychological Research. Psycho- 
H. Harman, Chairman; H. Aiken, E. W. Cannon, J. B. Carroll, J. W. Forester, H. J. R. Grosch 
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H. Misiak. The temporal binocular summation of negative after-images 
A. L. Sweet. The effect of adaptation on latency of human vision 
R. W. Burnham. The dependence of color upon area 


» § 


Social Psychology. Div. 8, Rooms B&C, Cosmo 

T. F. Lentz. A pilot survey of social scientists on the potentials of social science for peace 

W. E. Vinacke. Judgment of facial expression by Japanese, Chinese, and Caucasians in Hawaii.. 255 
J. F. T. Bugental. An experimental procedure for studying the phenomenal ficld in relation to 


Presidential Address. Division of Experimental Psychology. Empire Room, Shirley 
Frank A. Beach, Co-President. The Snark Was a Boojum 


The Nature and Measurement of Human Abilities. Div. 15. Rooms B&C, Cosmo 
R. L. Thorndike. Community concomitants of intelligence and achievement 

W. W. Clark. The differentiation of mental abilities at various age levels 

W. C. Krathwohl. An index of industriousness for English 

D. M. Brieland. Specch and personality factors in the education of the blind 


Business Meeting. Division on Childhood and Adolescence. Room A, Cosmo 


Informal Report and Open Discussion: The American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology. C. Jacobsen, Chairman. Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Presidential Address and Panel Discussion. Division of Psychologists in Public Service. 


Wedgewood Room, Brown 
R. M. Bellows. Aims, Objectives, and Functions of the Division of Psychologists in Public Service 
T. L. Bransford, Chairman; B. J. Dvorak, M. Bartlett, H. S. Skecls, E. Primoff and IL. S. Conrad 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of Personality and Social Psychology. 


Theodore M. Newcomb. Group Psychology and the Self 


Business Meeting. Psychometric Society. Officers’ Club, Cosmo 


Business Meeting. Division of Military Psychology. A. W. Melton, President. Room C, Cosmo.. 299 


Business Meeting. Division on Maturity and Old Age. H. S. Conrad, President. Room B, Cosmo. 307 
Informal Talk, Reception, and Social Hour for Division of Consulting Psychology. Crystal 

M. S. Viteles, President 

Social Hour for Members of the Division of Counseling and Guidance Psychologists. Empire 


Dinner and Presidential Address. Psychometric Society. Officers’ Club, Cosmo................ P 
Phillip J. Rulon. Matrix Representation and Analysis of Variance and Covariance Models 
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Page 
First Session, Council of Representatives of the APA. Ernest R. Hilgard, President. Rooms 


Addresses by Invitation: Labor-Management Relations—A Challenge to the Social Scientist. 


Floyd L. Ruch, Chairman 

Speakers: Hon. William Lee Knous, Governor of Colorado, formerly Public Member «f Re- 
gional War Labor Board IX 
Iouglas McGregor, President of Antioch College 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 8 


Transfer of Training. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley 

G. R. Grice. The generalization of an instrumental response to stimuli varvin,s in the size di- 
mension 

D. Ehrenfreund. Age as a variable in the transposition behavior of children 

M. H. Smith. Factors influencing the transfer of a conditioned response 

D. Lewis. Associative facilitation and interference in psychomotor performance................ 


Development and Evaluation of Methods for Appraising Employees. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, 


R. A. Pedersen. Development of a paper-and-pencil test of supervisory judgment 
J. EK. King. Multiple-item approach to merit rating 

Ki. B. Greene. Dispersion of ratings of an individual as an index of character traits 
M. W. Richardson. An empirical study of the forced-choice performance report 


Symposium: Problems and Strategy of the Social Consultant Role. SPSSI. Rooms B&C, Cosmo 265 
A. Zander, Chairman; K. Benne, L. Bradford, S. W. Cook, E. Lindemann, D. McGregor 


Symposium: A Re-examination of the Concept of Validity in Psychological Research. Psycho- 
metric Society. Crystal Comme... cc 309 
C. 1. Mosier, Chairman; If. Gulliksen, M. Lorr, E. E, Cureton, P. J. Rulon 


Personality and Psychotherapy. Div. 12. Lincoln Room, Shirley p 

M. F. Robinson, W. Freeman, and J. W. Watts, Personality changes after psychosurgery..... . 
R. B. Morton. An evaluation of brief psychotherapy: conflicts analyzed within the theoretical 
structure of Rotter’s social learning theory 

N. Hobbs. Insight in short-term psychotherapy 

R. A. Hogan. A theory of threat and defense 

E. G. Beier. The effect of induced anxiety on some aspects of intellectual functioning: a study of 
the relationship between anxiety and rigidity 

D. R. Miller. Pathological reactions to threat of failure 

S. Fishman. An investigation of the relationship between references to the self-concept of above 
the knee amputees and their adjustment to leg prostheses 

L. J. Cronbach. Personality in the research worker: observations on graduate students 

A. Roe. Clinical studies of biologists 

L. B. Kessler. Alcoholism: a psychological and clectroencephalographic study 


Symposium: Private Practice in Applied Psychology. Div. 13. Room 321, Brown 

H. E. O’Shea, Chairman; C. P. Armstrong, L. Gellermann, M. B. Jensen, F. Mateer, M. Seidenfeld, 
M. Skodak, F. O. ‘Triggs. Session limited to members, including applicants for membership, in 
Division 13, 
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Physiological Psychology. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley 

J. I. Lacey. Consistency of patterns of somatic response to stress 

M. A. Wenger. Variations in autonomic balance under nine drugs 

R. A. Patton, R. W. Russell, and J. F. Pierce. The effects of auditory stimulation on the electro- 
convulsive threshold 

D. B. Lindsley, J. Bowden, and H. W. Magoun. The effect of subcortical lesions upon the elec- 


Personnel Methods in Accident Control. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, Cosmo 

‘T. W. Forbes. Minor accidents in relation to accident-proneness and safety training 

F. J. Harris. A comparison of the personality characteristics of accident and non-accident in- 
dustrial populations 

J. R. Roberts. Selection of driver-salesmen 

C. L. Wilson. The Ruch-Wilson safe driver selection 279 


Symposium: The Psychological and Human Resources Programs of the Armed Forces and Reserve 


Officer Programs. Div. 19. Room A, Cosmo 
Col. W. B. McKean, Marine Corps, Chairman; Lt. Col. C. S. Gersoni, Army; Col. R. H. Herman, 
Air Force; Lt. Col. B. D. Godbold, Marine Corps; Lt. J. S. Snyder, Navy 


J. C. R. Licklider. The intelligibility and information-content of quantized speech. ... 2.2.2... 234 
W. R. Thurlow and N. B. Gross. Responses to auditory stimulation from the inferior colliculus 
S. EF. Lindquist. The study of hearing losses resulting from exposure to noise and to blast im- 


B.S. Rosner and W. D. Neff. Function of the auditory cortex: acquisition and retention of an 


Methods for Interpreting Personnel Attitudes. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, Cosmo 

C. G. Browne. The sociometric diagram in the study of leadership and executive relationships in 
C. Evans. Hem structure variation as a methodological problem in an employee survey..... 

L. Warner. Attitudes possibly related to business achievement 

C. S. Dewey. A method for the analysis of employees’ appraisal of management 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Lunchecn, University of Chicago Alumni. Em; ‘re Room, Shirley. Sie 310 
Luncheon, Ohio State University Alumni. Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Second Session, Council of Representatives of the APA. Ernest R. Hilgard, President. Crystal 


Contributions to Industrial and Business Psychology. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, Cosmo 

J. E. Janney. Some characteristics which facilitate the personal acceptance of psychologists who 
function as psychological counsel to business and industrial management 

P. G. Corby. Indices of validity in market research studies. 281 

G 


Symposium: Prediction of Research Ability. Div. 5. Room 321, Brown 
P. J. Rulon, Chairman; D. W. Taylor, A. O. Gamble, J. C. Flanagan 


Open Meeting of the Committee on Inter-Group Relations. SPSSI. Rooms B&C, Cosmo........ 205 
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Popular Request Symposium: Personal and Social Factors in Perception. Heinz Werner, 
Chairman. Lincoln Room, Shirley 

Hans Wallach. On perception and cognition 

Jerome S. Bruner and L. Postman. Directive factors in perception 

George S. Klein. Where is the perceiver in perception? 

Discussants: Egon Brunswik, Gardner Murphy, Edward C. ‘Tolman 


Symposium: A Code for the Distribution of Psychological Tests. Div. 5, 12, 13, 14, 16, and 17. 
Empire Room, Shirley 

M. Dreese, Chairman; O. K. Buros, F. A. Mullen, F. Wickert, B. A. Kirchheimer, E. S. Bordin, 
D. E. Super, H. Seashore, D. B. Stuit 


Attitudes toward Disabilities. Div. 8. Room D, Cosmo 

S. Fishman. An investigation of the relationship between references to the self-concept of above the 
knee amputees, and their adjustment to leg protheses 

M. W. Horowitz and L. S. Horowitz. An examination of the social psychological situation of the 
physically disabled as it pertains to humor 


Supervisor-Employee Relations. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, Cosmo 

If. Hf. Remmers, L. Remmers and F. Miller. A quantitative study of reciprocal empathy of labor 
leaders and industrial management 

N. Maccoby. The relationship of supervisory behavior and attitudes to group productivity in 
F.C. Mann and R. Likert. A case study of the process of applying research findings to administra- 
tive action 

1. C. Pelz. ‘The effect of supervisory attitudes and practices on employee satisfactions 


3:10-4:10 Presidential Address. Division on Childhood and Adolescence. Silver Glade, Cosmo 
IT. BK. Jones. The Cyele of Puberty 


3:10-4:10 Testing Personality. Div. 8. Room D, Cosmo 257 
3:10). A. Weisskopf. An experimental study of the effect of brightness and ambiguity on projection 
in the TAT....... 257 
3:25) ALR. Gilbert. Projective analysis of personality by systematized written and/or verbal situation- 
behavior descriptions... .... 
3:40) A. R. Gilliland. A comparison of two personality tests... 258 
3:55 L. Luborsky. ‘The personality requisites for work in psychiatry as revealed in the TAT 


4:30 through evening: Barbecue for APA Members, Families and Guests, Red Rocks Theatre 
(Busses leave from the Shirley at 4:30) 


FRIDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 9 


Test Development. Div. 5. Room D, Cosmo 

J.T. Dailey. The development of the airman classification test battery 

I. Brandt. Development and construction of an armed services qualification test: 1. Rationale, 
item content and construction 

B. P. Harper, J. E. Uhlaner, and C. 1. Mosier. Development and construction of an armed services 
qualification test: I. Item analysis and item selection 

W. A. Owens. Development of a test of aptitude for veterinary medicine 


Attitudes and Opinions. Div. 8. Empire Room, Shirley 
HH. J. Eysenck. ‘The organization of social attitudes in conservative, liberal, and socialist groups... . 258 
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Tue AMERICAN PsycuoLocist 


9:05 iB. Bettelheim and M. Janowitz. Reactions to Fascist propaganda 

9:20 EE. Barschak. Happiness, unhappiness, their causes as evaluated by late adolescents. A comparative 
study of adolescents in four different countries (Great Britain, America, Germany, and 
Switzerland) 

9:35 L.W. Kay. Frames of reference in atomic energy education 


8:50-9:35 Contributions to Industrial Psychology by Military Personnel Research. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, 


8:50 E.K. Taylor, J. B. Carroll, and B. J. Winer. Validity of the Army’s officer efficiency report 

9:05 A. G. Bayrofl and S. C. Markey. Reliability of scaling of descriptive comments on ollicer efliciency. 284 

9:20 F. F. Medland. Study of comparative efficiency of several fitness report (merit rating) systems. ... 284 
8:50-10:50 Symposium: Teaching Techniques in Undergraduate Courses. Div. 2. Lincoln Room, Shirley.... 215 
R. W. Husband, Chariman; M. FE. Bunch, FE. FE. Emme, D. Snygg, N. L. Munn, D. D. Wickens, 
C. N. Rexroad 
Report of the Committee on Public Service Standards in Social Science Research. SPSSI. Rooms 
Bac, 


Diagnostic Case Symposium: “The Case of Gregor.” Div. 12, Society for Projective Techniques, 


and the Committee on Diagnostic Devices. Silver Glade, Cosmo 
J. E. Bell, Chairman; S. K. Deri, M. L. Hutt, B. Klopfer, K. Machover, R. Schafer, M. I. Stein, 


F. Wyatt 
Round Table: Review of APA Structure and Functions. Sponsored by the Policy and Planning 


Board. Onyx Room, Brown 
J. G. Peatman, Chairman; R. Likert, D. G. Marquis 


8:50-10:50 


8:50-10:50 


10:00-11:00 Test Standardization. Div. 5. Room D, Cosmo 


10:00 J. Doppelt, H. Seashore, and A. Wesman. ‘The standardization of the Wechsler Mental Ability 


10:15 1). 1. Feder. The measurement of rates of reading in various subject matter areas 
10:30) R.‘T. Lennon. The stability of achievement test results from grade to grade in a community... ... 
10:45 J. W. French. Analyzing the college grade criterion 


10:00-11:00 Intergroup Relations. Div. 8. Empire Room, Shirley 
10:00 M. Deutsch and M. C. Evans. A study of intergroup relations in unsegregated and segregated 


10:15 1. Chein and J. Uurwitz. A study of minority group membership: the reactions of Jewish boys to 


various aspects of being Jewish 
10:30 G. Saenger and S. HL. Flowerman. National and ethnic stereotypes as functions of personality and 


social context 
10:45 N.C. Morse and F. Hf. Allport. Anti-semitism: a study of its causal factors and otherassociated 


variables 


10:00-11:00 Methods for Evaluating Personnel Management Practices. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, Cosmo 
10:00 R. F. Wilson, Raney, and J. Rapparlic. A methodology for appraising employee services. . 284 
10:15 C.S. Bellows. Reading abilities of executives: appraisal of a method for improving communication. 285 
10:30 IF. P. Cassens. A technique for evaluating the predicted success of a training program 
10:45 E.’T. Raney. A method for evaluating employee communications media 


11:10-12:10 Annual Report to the APA Members. Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Ernest R. Hilgard. Presentation of Award. The author of the outstanding paper published in an 
APA journal in 1948 will be awarded $100. 
Carroll L.. Shartle. APA Finances and the 1950 Budget 
Helen Peak. Major Decisions of the 1949 APA Business Mecting 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 


Luncheon for the Secretaries of the APA Divisions. Room A, Cosmo 
Luncheon and Informal Meeting, Staff Representatives of Persona. Wedgewood Room, Brown... 


Symposium : The Role of the Consulting Organization in the Application of Psychology. Attendance 
limited to members of Divisions 13 and 14. Lincoln Room, Shirley 

M. S. Viteles, Chairman. For the consulting organization: R. M. Bellows, G. K. Bennett, F. W. 
Hibler, B. Korchin. For the employer: W. R. G. Bender, G. Finch, J. W. Macmillan 


Test Application. Div. 5. Silver Glade, Cosmo 

N. M. Glaser. A study of the intelligence of immigrants 

V. II. Noll and W. N. Durost. The measurement practices and preferences of high school teachers. .” 241 
C.R. Pace. Opinion and action: a study in validity of attitude measurement 

J. E. Doppelt. The organization of mental abilities in the age range thirteen to seventeen 


Military Psychology, I. Div. 19. Empire Room, Shirley 

D. EF. Lundberg. Developing principles of naval leadership 

S.C. Markey, B. J. Winer, and G. If. Falk. Reliability of ratings for high-ranking officers... ... . . 300 
J. 8. Berry and UL. Ee. Brogden. ‘The validity of physical proficiency tests in predicting aptitude for 
service ratings at the U. S. Military Academy 

E. Russell and R. If. Gaylord. Follow-up study of West Point evaluative measures in the pre- 
diction of officer efficiency 


Open Meeting of the Committee on Atomic Education. SPSSI. Tabor and Stratton Rooms, 


Concurrent Interest and Discussion Groups. Div. 12 
Discussion Group: ‘The Development of a Supervisory Structure for the Training of Clinical 
Psychologists. Room D, Cosmo 
I. Sargent, Chairman; R. Kkstein, A. Marshall, H. Schlesinger, A. Leader, I. Hollingsworth 
Discussion Group: The Psychologist in Private Practice. Mayfair Room, Brown 
W. Kass, Chairman. Participants to be announced 
Discussion Group: Apparent Failure Cases in Client-Centered Therapy. Officers’ Club, Cosmo. .. . 
N. Hobbs, Chairman. Participants to be announced 
Discussion Group: Serving the Institutional Community. Room 321, Brown 
P. Wittman, Chairman; M. Meyer, R. Kantor, P. Young, and W. Schoficld 
Discussion Group: ‘The Rehabilitation of the Orthopedically Handicapped. Room B, Cosmo 
L. Long, Chairman; A. Thomas and C,. Ifaddan 
Discussion Group: Current Research on the Picture-Frustration Study. Onyx Room, Brown 
S. Rosenzweig, Chairman; J. EF. Bell, J. L. McCary, K. L. Mirmow, G. Schmeidler, I. Simos, 
L. J. Stone 
Discussion Group: ‘The Role of the Member in the Functions and Activities of the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. Crystal Room, Cosmo 
A. Roe, Chairman. Participants to be announced 
Discussion Group: Frontiers in Clinical Research. Room C, Cosmo 
R. EF. Warris, Chairman; G. Bateson, J. D. Benjamin, 11. Gough, I. N. Mensh, R. E. Harris 


Symposium: The Assessment of Personal Adjustment in Old Age. Div. 20. Room A, Cosmo 
R. J. Havighurst, Chairman; S. J. Beck, C. Buhler, J. Weinberg 


Item Selection. Div. 5. Silver Glade, Cosmo 
L. A. Meyer. The selection of efficiency function for a predictor or battery of predictors 
F. J. Dudek. The relationship of difficulty of a motor task to computed reliability with special 


reference to the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. . 
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F. B. Davis. The selection of test items according to difficulty level 


Military Psychology, II. Div. 19. Empire Room, 301 

T. Gordon. The use of the “critical incident technique” in the construction of an evaluation pro- 30} 8:50- 

A. C. Williams and R. Flexman. The efficiency of a synthetic flight training device as a function 


W. F. Grether. The visibility of different aircraft color schemes against mottled backgrounds 

W. G. Matheny, R. C. Hackman, and R. Y. Walker. A factorial study of incentives in certain 

Meeting of the Policy and Planning Board, Wedgewood Room, Brown....................... 211 8:50- 
Edward L. Bernays Intergroup Relations Award Meeting. SPSSI. Empire Room, Shirley ........ 265 


R. Likert, Chairman. Presentation by Edward L. Bernays 


Symposium: Psycho-social Aspects of Child Development. T. W. Richards, Chairman. Div. 7. 


Invited Address Sponsored by Division of General Psychology. Lincoln Room, Shirley.......... 2it 8:50 
E. R. Guthrie. Status of Systematic Psychology 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting of the Division on the Teaching of Psychology. 
W. A. Hunt. The Teaching of Clinical Psychology 


Meeting of the Officers and Representatives of the Regional Divisions of the Society for Pro- 8:50 


Dinner and Presidential Address, Division on Evaluation and Measurement. Empire Room, 
Robert L. Thorndike. The Problems of Classification 
Banquet and Presidential Address. Division on Maturity and Old Age. Silver Spruce Room, 


Herbert S. Conrad. The Speed Factor in Mental Tests 


Banquet of the Society for Projective Techniques, followed by Presidential Greetings and Greet- 8:5( 
ings from the Western Divisions of the Society. Officers’ Club, Cosmo........................ 310 ‘ 
Speakers: T. Abel and B. Klopfer 8:5 


Address by Invitation. Ernest R. Hilgard, Chairman. Lincoln Room, Shirley 


William C. Menninger, Menninger Foundation;, President of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. Relations between Psychiatry and Clinical Psychology 


SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 10 


Attitudes and Values. Div. 1. Crystal Room, 211 
B. M. Bass. Attitude conceived as a type of 211 
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Page 
R. B. Cattell. Determination of the structure of drives by analysis of attitude manifestations.... 211 
D. Snygg. The place of psychology in the development of values. ..................000000ee000 212 
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PROGRAM 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, APA 
9:30 on, Sunday, Headquarters Suite 
Ernest R. Hitcarp, President 


JOINT MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND BOARD OF EDITORS 


8 PM, Monday, Headquarters Suite 
Frank A. BEAcu, Chairman 


FILM SHOWINGS SPONSORED BY COMMITTEE 
ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The Blue Room in the Cosmopolitan Hote! will be 
available for film showings from Tuesday Sept. 6 through 
Friday, Sept. 9. One program of new films and two 
programs of older films have been scheduled for Tuesday 
and Wednesday (see below). If the demand for these 
programs exceeds the seating capacity of the Blue Room, 
repeat showings will then be scheduled and announced 
for the later days of the Convention. 

In addition, other films can be available for showing if 
the members request them in advance. Send names of 
desired films to A. A. Lumsdaine, 333 Cedar Street, New 
Haven, Conn. by August 10. 


SELECTED FILMS ON CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND ADJUSTMENT 


8:50-10:50 AM, Tuesday, Blue Room, Cosmopolitan 


W. S. Roeper. Clinical Psychology and Hypnosis 

NatIonaL Firm Boarp oF CANnapDA. What’s on Your 
Mind; The Feeling of Hostility 

L. J. Stone. Meeting Emotional Needs of Childhood 

Navy. An Introduction to Combat Fatigue 


BUSINESS MEETING OF CONFERENCE OF STATE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


8:50-12 :00 AM, Tuesday, Room 321, Brown 
Marron A. Bitts, Chairman 


OPEN MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


9 :30-11:30 AM, Tuesday, Onyx Room, Brown 
Nicuoras Hosss, Chairman 
Informal Report and Open Discussion 


NEW FILMS SUBMITTED BY APA MEMBERS 
1:40-3:10 PM, Tuesday, Blue Room, Cosmopolitan 


1. Viki, an infant chimpanzee raised as a child. Kerrn 
J. Hayes and C. Haves, Yerkes Laboratory of 
Primate Biology. 

2. Instrumentation in chimpanzees following prefrontal 
lobectomy. J. E. ANLIKER and H. Scuitrer, 
Yerkes Laboratory of Primate Biology. 

3. Pay attention: Problems of hard-of-hearing children. 
L. J. Stone, Vassar College. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


8:15 PM, Tuesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Donatp G. Marouis, Chairman 


Dak WOLrFLE. Annual Report of the Executive Secretary 
Ernest R. Hitcarp. Human Motives and the Concept 
of the Self 


STUDENT AFFILIATE MEETING 
8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 
Rosert L. THorNDIKE, Chairman 


SELECTED FILMS ON GENERAL, EXPERIMENTAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8:50-11:20 AM, Wednesday, Blue Room, Cosmopolitan 


F. N. Freeman. Factors in Depth Perception 

W. N. KeEtLocc. Effects of Hemidecortication in the Dog 

N E. Mitter. Motivation and Reward in Learning 

K. K. Bose. How the Ear Functions; How the Eye 
Functions 

C. R. CARPENTER. Social Behavior of Rhesus Monkeys 

W. S. Ray. Fidelity of Report 

A. H. Rresen and G. CLarx. Chimpanzees Reared in 
Darkness 

NATHAN JASPEN, ET AL. Comparative Experimental 
Versions of a Training Film: Assembly and dis- 
assembly of Breech Block, 40 mm. Gun 


LUNCHEON, COMMITTEE OF UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 


12 :45-3:00 PM, Wednesday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 


Rosert H. SEASHORE, Chairman 
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SYMPOSIUM: THE PROBLEM OF PROTECTING 
THE PUBLIC BY APPROPRIATE LEGIS- 
LATION FOR THE PRACTICE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3:40 PM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Sponsored by the Conference of State Psychological 
Associations 


Joun Gray PEATMAN, Chairman 


Kart F. Hetser. The need for legislation and the com- 
plexities of the problem 

Mitton A. Sarrir. Certification vs. licensing legisla- 
tion 

G. R. Wenpt. Legislation for the general practice of 
psychology vs. legislation for specialities within 
psychology 

GeorcE A. KELLY. Single level legislation vs. legislation 
for different levels of psychological training and 
experience 

ARTHUR W. Coss. Psychotherapy as related to legisla- 
tive problems 

JeaN WALKER Macrartane. Inter-professional rela- 
tions and collaboration with medicine and other 
related fields 


FIRST SESSION, MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


8:00 PM, Wednesday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 


Ernest R. Hitcarp, President 


ADDRESSES BY INVITATION: LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS; A CHALLENGE TO 
THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


8:15 PM, Wednesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Sponsored Jointly with Divisions 9 and 14 and the 
Industrial Relations Research Association. See pages 
264-5. 


Fioyp L. Rucu, Chairman 


Speakers: WILLIAM LEE Knous, Governor of Colorado, 
formerly Public Member of Regional War 
Labor Board IX. 
Dovucias McGrecor, President of Antioch 
College 


SECOND SESSION, COUNCIL OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1:00-4:00 PM, Thursday, Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 


Ernest R. HitGarp, President 


POPULAR REQUEST SYMPOSIUM: PERSONAL 
AND SOCIAL FACTORS IN PERCEPTION 


2:00-4:20 PM, Thursday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
HEINz WERNER, Chairman 


Speakers: Hans WaLLacu. On Perception and Cogni- 
tion. JEROME S. BRUNER and LEO Postman. 
Directive Factors in Perception. GEorGE §. 
KLEIN. Where is the Perceiver in Perception, 
Discussants: EGon BRUNSWIK, GARDNER 
Murpuy, Epwarp C. TotmMan. 


BARBECUE AND SOCIAL EVENING 
4:30 PM on, Thursday, Red Rocks Theatre 


To provide an opportunity for relaxation, a social 
evening and barbecue has been scheduled by the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements. Transportation will be 
provided by charter busses to the Red Rocks Theatre 
which is located approximately fifteen miles west of the 
headquarters hotel. This is a2 natural amphitheatre loca- 
tion described by LIF E magazine in its August 16, 1948 
issue. A barbecue of buffalo meat, with salad, ice cream, 
coffee, etc., will be served in the open. 

In order that bus and meal reservations may be made, 
tickets must be purchased at the registration desk not 
later than 4:30 PM, Tuesday, September 6. Cost will 
be three dollars a person, which includes round-trip 
transportation, barbecue, tax and tip. Busses will load 
on Lincoln Street at 4:30 Thursday and return to the 
same location around 9:30 PM. 

The local committee advises riding on the buses, 
though barbecue tickets without bus fare can be pur- 
chased for $2.00. 


ROUND TABLE: REVIEW OF APA STRUCTURE 
AND FUNCTIONS 


8 :50-11:00 AM, Friday, Onyx Room, Brown 


Sponsored by the Policy and Planning Board. JoHn 
Gray PEATMAN, Chairman. Participants: RENsIS 
LIkErT and DonaLp G. Marguts. Open discussion. 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Ernest R. Hitcarp. Presentation of Award 
The author of the most outstanding paper published 
in an APA journal in 1948 will be awarded $100. 
Carro“t L. SHARTLE. APA Finances and the 1950 
Budget 
HELEN PEAK. Major Decisions of the 1949 APA Business 
Meeting 
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APA DIVISIONS 
12:30-2:00 PM, Friday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 


MEETING OF THE POLICY AND PLANNING 
BOARD 


4:00-5:00 PM, Friday, Wedgewood Room, Brown 


1. Division oF GENERAL PsyCHOLOGY 


LUNCHEON FOR THE SECRETARIES OF THE 


ADDRESS BY INVITATION 
8:15 PM, Friday, Liscoln Room, Shirley 
ErNEsTt R. Hitcarp, Chairman 


WiLiiaM C. MENNINGER. Relations between Psychiatry 
and Clinical Psychology 


DIVISION OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


2:30-4:00 PM, Tuesday, Officer’s Club, Cosmopolitan 


Ropert H. SEASHORE, President. Special Abilities: 
Their Nature, Interrelations and Development 


INVITED ADDRESS 
4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Epwin R. Gutureie. The Status of Systematic Psychology. 


OPEN DISCUSSION 


ATTITUDES AND VALUES 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 
R. H. Waters, Chairman 


8:50am Attitude conceived as a type of S"R. BERNARD 
M. Bass, Ohio State University. 

This paper represents a speculative attempt to develop 
a systematic approach to integrating and explaining the 
various phenomena of attitude. Attitude is defined in 
behavioral terms as any habit organization, S"R, in 
which the response, R, is directed towards or brought to 
bear on the stimulus, S. With this definition, the author 
has developed a system of explanations based on Hull’s 
principles of behavior and other generally accepted 
theories of learning. Diverse phenomena found in the 
field of attitude study are predicted. 

Miller has shown that displacement of a response 
pattern from one stimulus to another can be demon- 
strated in the laboratory and explained by means of 
stimulus generalization. If attitude be considered as a 
type of habit following the principles governing habits, 
then attitudinal responses may be displaced in a similar 
manner. 

The U-shape relationship between the certainty with 
which an individual makes an attitudinal response and 
the remoteness from neutrality of that individual’s 
attitude may be due to the fact that attitude scales 
measure and summate indirectly the effective habit 
strengths brought akout by the assumed attitude 
generalization gradient. 

Stereotyping of outgroups may be explained by assum- 


ing the phenomenon to be a case of stimulus generaliza- 
tion without differential reinforcement. 

The effects of attitude on memory and on perception 
may be reduced in explanation to situations of positive 
or negative transfer. 

Experimental evidence on spontaneous recovery, 
secondary reinforcement and the effect of intermittent 
reinforcement seem to correlate with the difficulties en- 
countered in eliminating prejudice. 

Many problems for experimentation are suggested by 
considering attitude to be a type of habit organization. 
Despite the highly speculative nature of this approach, 
it is felt that an “imperfect” but testable definition of 
attitude may prove of more value to the experimentalist 
than the multitude of “perfect” but circular dictionary 
definitions of the concept. (Slides) 


9:05 am Determination of the structure of drives by 
analysis of attitude manifestations. RaymMonp B. 
CaTTELL, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: An attempt to determine the number and 
nature of unitary dynamic traits by applying factor 
analysis to a suitably varied population of dynamic 
traits. 
POPULATION: One hundred and fifty young married men. 
PROCEDURE: Fifty attitudes sampled as representatively 
as possible from the main fields of interest of the normal 
male adult e.g. attitudes to career, wife, religion, recrea- 
tion, socio-political questions, are measured, each by 
three independent methods, for one hundred and fifty 
subjects. 

The strengths of attitude-interests, obtained by 
pooling for each subject the scores on the three methods 
(scatel] normatively or ipsatively according to the 
method) have been intercorrelated. A multi-factor analy- 
sis of the correlation matrix has been completed. 
RFSULTS: By various criteria the number of factors may 
be defined as nine or ten. Rotation for simple structure 
revealed a structure of about the same degree of definite- 
ness as is commonly found with personality variables of a 
non-dynamic kind. Certain pairs of attitudes chosen 
beforehand on the hypothesis that they would be 
“markers” for particular drives appeared appropriately 
paired, and with high loadings, in individual factors. 


211 


212 


CoNcLusIons: The method works for the purpose of 
obtaining objective evidence on the nature of ergic 
structure in man, hitherto approachable only by clinical- 
type observations and reasonings. It needs to be aug- 
mented by coordination of factor analytic findings with 
experimental, genetic approaches if more complete 
knowledge concerning the nature of the unitary traits 
found here is to be obtained. (Slides) 


9:20 am Psychology and values. CHarLEsS C. JosEy, 
Butler University. 

The failure of psychologists to make explicit the 
assumption that life can be made better or worse implied 
in the concept “adjustment” has contributed to the 
popularity of the negative theory of motivation that 
human activity is fundamentally an effort to avoid the 
disagreeable, and has encouraged the grotesque view that 
man’s values differ from those of an oyster only because 
man has acquired a superstructure of moral, aesthetic, 
and intellectual values. 

The inadequacy of this distorted and truncated view 
of man becomes apparent as soon as we take seriously 
the fact of evolution. When this is done the biological 
roots of such distinctive human traits as moral will, 
aesthetic enjoyment, and love of truth are set in relief. 
As an aid in determining the specific qualities of life man 
needs to attain maximum happiness, the following cri- 
teria are suggested: intuitive certainty, purity of satis- 
faction following attainment, and wide endorsement 
by reflective persons. Health and self-respect, for exam- 
ple, meet these criteria; the desire to dominate does not. 

What an organism needs is a part of its nature. No 
description of man, therefore, can be complete, nor can a 
sound theory of motivation be constructed which neglects 
human needs, or those qualities of life essential to man’s 
well-being. Hence an account of what constitutes success- 
ful living is essential in general, social, educational, 
clinical, and developmental psychology and in mental 
hygiene. Only when studying the how of behavior may 
the question of value safely fade into the background. 
Even then inquiry regarding the use or efficiency of the 
process may make the inquiry more interesting. 

Many are turning to psychologists for guidance regard- 
ing what constitutes human happiness or well-being. 
Psychologists cannot meet this need unless they give 
serious attention to the question: What constitutes 
successful living? 


9:35 am ‘The place of psychology in the development 
of values. DonaLD Snycc, Oswego State Teachers 
College. 

The unifying element in any society is the system of 
values around which its institutions have developed. 
In spite of the fact that our society has the most effective 
techniques in the world for controlling its physical 
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environment, it is showing signs of disintegration. This 
is apparently due to defects in the value system. 

If the major premise in the value system of a society 
becomes unacceptable to the members, the derived codes 
of conduct lose their urgency, the social purpose of the 
institutions is forgotten, and there is a general breakdown 
of cooperation. Breakdown is also threatened when the 
society is not able to develop the institutions and ethics 
that are necessary for achieving its postulated purpose. 
In such a case the members lose faith in the society and 
begin to use its institutions for their private ends. 

Western civilization originated with a value system 
derived from the postulate that the purpose of human 
life is to serve the will of God. This premise ceased to be 
a workable basis for a universally accepted system of 
values and ethics when religious divisions made a common 
interpretation of the will of God impossible. Since that 
time many sections of our society have moved toward 
agreement on the postulate that good is what is good for 
human beings. The general acceptance of this postulate 
has not arrested the disintegration of society because we 
do not, as yet, know what is good for people. Therefore 
we have not been able to develope a satisfactory system 
of values and code of ethics for achieving the social 
objective. It is the responsibility of psychology to furnish 
the necessary information. 


GENERAL EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


10 :00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 
Detos D. Wickens, Chairman 


10:00 am Improvement in estimate of ability following 
performance of a task. P. S. SHURRAGER, Illinois 
Institute of Technology 

The problem investigated is the change in ability to 
estimate relative standing contingent upon actual per- 
formance of a task. Subjects were college students and 
every population exceeds a hundred cases. Ss read the 
instructions and worked the sample problems of sixteen 
5-minute aptitude tests. They were then asked to estimate 
their standing in a group relative to the ability measured 
by the test. Estimates were recorded before and after 
taking the tests. Correlations of pre-test and post-test 
estimates with actual performance show consistently 
higher correlations between post-test estimates and 
performance. All pre-test estimate — performance correla- 
tions were below .34, with the exception of one test which 
involved detailed knowledge of tool usages. All post- 

test estimate — performance correlations were above .33. 

The major conclusion is that performance of a given task 

improves ability to estimate degree of skill, even without 

opportunity to compare performance with objective 
extraneous standards. 

Joseph DeVane, a graduate student in psychology at 

Illinois Institute of Technology, has assisted with this 

research. (Slides) 
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10:15 am The learning and retention of concepts as 
functions of the form of presentation. Homer B. 
REED, Fort Hays Kansas State College. 

PROBLEM: 1. To what extent does the form of presentation 
influence (a) the economy of learning and retaining 
concepts; (b) the percentage of correct concepts formed? 
2. Are (a) and (b) changed any by the length of the 
series? 
POPULATION: 118 college students divided into equivalent 
groups by an intelligence test. 
PROCEDURE: In the serial presentation, cards were shown 
at the rate of one every seven seconds. On the front of 
the card were printed four English words, one of which, 
called a critical word, belonged to a logical group desig- 
nated by a nonsense syllable, which was printed on the 
back. The subject’s task was to learn the name of each 
card by the prompting method and to figure out the 
meaning of each syllable by relating it to its logical 
group. In the simultaneous presentation, all the words, 
critical and non-critical, relating to a given syllable were 
typed on one page. Learning effort was measured by the 
average number of promptings per concept for each 
subject. The number of concepts or syllables used was 
six. 
RESULTS: The influence of the form of presentation 
depended upon the length of the series. A significant 
difference was found in favor of serial presentation only 
for series of twenty four cards, none for series of forty- 
two or sixty cards. The most economical length of series 
for simultaneous presentation was forty-two cards. The 
learning time in this series was significantly less than for 
twenty-four cards, but not for sixty cards. With both 
forms of presentation, the percentage of correct concepts 
formed increased with the length of the series. It was 
significantly higher for simultaneous than for serial 
presentation. 

CONCLUSIONS: Simultaneous presentation yields a higher 

percentage of correct concepts than serial but is less 

economical in learning time for short series. Both 
increase in effectiveness with length of series. (Slides) 


10:30 am Concepts as a field of psychological research. 
Joe Kennepy Apams, Princeton University. 

Up to the present time, there has been very little study 
of concepts (as distinct from concept formation) by 
psychologists, Piaget’s investigations being the outstand- 
ing example. There exists now, due to developments in 
semiotic, an adequate and convenient theoretical frame- 
work for the psychology of concepts. To understand an 
individual’s concept extensionally is to know how he 
classifies objects according to that concept; to understand 
an individual’s concept infensionally is to know why 
(i.e., the criteria according to which) he classifies the 
objects as he does. There are at least three objectives in 
the study of concepts: (a) to describe individual dif- 
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ferences in the cognitive or conceptual sphere, (b) to 
explain difficulties in communication, (c) to develop 
standardized concepts as aids in communication and 
understanding. The two basic methods of studying con- 
cepts are by obtaining verbal formulations of intensions 
and extensions and by studying classifications (exten- 
sions) by the subject, including discriminatory reactions. 
Standardized semiotic concepts can be used to reduce 
disagreement among psychologists, e.g., some of the 
controversies over operationism can be resolved by the 
realization that extensions and/or intensions can in 
many cases be understood and communicated even when 
they cannot be adequately formulated verbally. A con- 
siderable amount of non-operational language can be 
retained in psychology without sacrificing verifiability. 
Further, of two statements of exactly the same form, e.g., 
“X is schizophrenic”, one may be verifiable and the other 
not. An experimental investigation by the author, using 
as subjects graduate students in philosophy and in 
psychology at Princeton, has shown that standardized 
concept of truth can reduce disagreement and at the same 
time satisfy the vague concepts of truth held by the 
subjects. None of the subjects verbalized his own vague 
concept of truth adequately. 


10:45 am The treatment of emotions as intervening var- 
jiables and a tentative theory of frustration. JuDSON 
S. Brown and I. E. Farser, State University of 
Towa. 

An examination of current theories of emotion reveals 
a disturbing amount of disagreement, confusion, and 
uncertainty. This lack of clarity has apparently resulted 
from serious misconceptions about the nature of theory 
construction in psychology. Consequently, considerable 
attention has been devoted to such futile questions as: 
Do emotions really exist? Can responses be unambigu- 
ously classified as emotional or non-emotional from their 
topographical features alone? How many different emo- 
tions can be identified? 

Many of the traditional difficulties raised by questions 
of this variety can be obviated by treating emotions 
as hypothetical intervening variables which may function, 
like drives, excitatory tendencies, and habits, as deter- 
minants of behavior. With this view, it is pointless to 
ask whether emotions really exist, since they assume the 
status of inferences made by the scientist. They exist in 
the logical structure of behavior theory as constructs 
intervening between antecedent environmental events 
(external and internal) and overt behavior. Their reality 
and full scientific meaning derives solely from the 
totality of their manifold functional relations to ante- 
cedents, consequents, and other hypothetical constructs. 
Emotion may be retained as a separate construct if, and 
only if, its functional relations are demonstrably different 
from those of other intervening variables. The same 
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requirement holds for each separate emotion that is 
postulated. Failures to differentiate successfully between 
emotional and non-emotional behavior are attributable to 
the fact that responses are subject to the action of 
multiple determinants. Useful inferences about inferred 
states such as emotion can seldom be made from response 
measures alone. 

To exemplify the proposed method of theory construc- 
tion, a tentative theory of frustration is developed in 
which specific assumptions are made concerning the 
functions relating frustration to antecedent events, other 
constructs, and responses. (Slides) 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Saturday, Crystal Room, Cos- 
mopolitan 


A. R. Chairman 


11:10 am Learning theory and analysis of economic 
behavior. GEORGE Katona, University of Michigan. 
PURPOSE. This paper is intended to show that the study 
of decision formation by consumers and businessmen 
(concerning spending, saving, investing, price setting, 
etc.) may benefit greatly from the application of psycho- 
logical principles of learning, motivation and group 
behavior. Also, that analysis of economic behavior may 
contribute to the development and refinement of these 
psychological principles. 
ANALYsIs. Detailed-interviewing sample surveys were 
used to study spending and saving behavior, price 
determination and the role of income and price expecta- 
tions. They frequently revealed patterns of habitual, rou- 
tine actions. Such behavior could be explained, and was 
occasionally explained by economic theorists, by assum- 
ing that people will do what they did before under similar 
circumstances and will expect to happen what happened 
in the past under similar circumstances. 

In addition to repetitive behavior, or slow and gradual 
changes of old-established habits, sudden substantial 
changes and reversals of economic behavior were also 
observed. The investigation of these phenomena profited 
from the application of concepts such as reorganization of 
the field and viewing data of experience from a new frame 
of reference. It was found that strong motivational 
forces, that are often group-centered, may arouse the 
need for and the possibility of such a reorganization 
which involves problem solving (discovery of a new 
solution, gaining an understanding not previously 
achieved). Expectations, instead of being habitual, may 
also be based on a new understanding of data of experi- 
ence. 

CONCLUSION. Psychological analysis of economic be- 
havior contributes to the study of such intervening 
variables as reorganization and problem solving, and 
points to the need for a learning theory that goes beyond 
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habit formation and extinction so as to encompass moti- 
vational and social-psychological analysis. 


11:25am Asurvey of psychologists in Illinois. GEorcE 
S. SPEER, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
PROBLEM: To study the effect of proposed licensing pro- 
cedures on psychologists in Illinois, and from this to 
draw some inferences regarding the effect of such pro- 
posals on psychologists in general. 
POPULATION: Examination of college announcements, 
state certification lists, lists of state and Federal em- 
ployees, rosters of professional associations, and similar 
sources revealed 655 persons employed as psychologists 
in Illinois. 
PROCEDURE: Psychologists were classified according to 
membership in the American Psychological Association 
and other associations, academic training, sex, and type 
of work performed. These data were then related to 
licensure and certification proposals. 
RESULTS: Only 38% of the psychologists in Illinois would 
qualify for license at the-doctoral level, and only 22% 
of psychologists in the applied field would qualify. 
Licensure at the doctoral level would qualify only 52% 
of the members of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, and 20% of non-members of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that licensure at the doc- 
toral level in Illinois is unwise and impractical, as less 
than half of all legitimate psychologists, and only one- 
fifth of applied psychologists, could qualify. Eliminating 
all unlicensed psychologists would either eliminate 
needed services or develop a system of services rendered 
by unlicensed persons. It is felt that licensure should be 
at the masters level, and that the American Psychological 
Association should turn its attention to developing cri- 
teria of competence independent of academic degrees, 
including some attempt at a systematic appraisal of 
experience. 


11:40 am _ The clinical, experimental, and psychological. 
Hutsey Cason, University of Miami, Coral Gables. 

In the January, 1949, issue of the American 
Psychologist, Dr. A. S. Luchins has described an under- 
graduate course in experimental psychology which is 
planned to meet the needs of students of clinical psy- 
chology. Dr. Luchins has organized his own course around 
several integrated projects in clinical psychology. 

We would like to discuss the rationale of the experi- 
mental courses, original thinking and research, the 
dichotomy of experimental and clinical, and the basic 
training of clinical psychologists. The organization of 
courses in a psychology department would be seriously 
warped if each course were appraised solely on the basis 
of the extent to which the facts and principles of the 
course transferred to each of the applied fields. The 
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experimental courses should remain fairly closely inte- 
grated with the general, theoretical, and experimental 
problems of the more scientific type of psychology, and 
it does not seem desirable to minimize the importance of 
any of the basic courses. 

The history of psychology has been a long discussion 
of the extent to which different psychological subjects are 
scientific and valuable. It has been recognized for some 
time that several of the topics in traditional psychology 
are not particularly scientific or valuable; and during the 
past two generations especially, there has been much 
pride in the fact that much of the material in educational, 
tests, clinical, business, industrial, and other applied 
fields are both scientific and valuable. Different topics, 
however, differ from each other in the extent to which 
they are scientific and valuable; and different courses, 
different facts, and different procedures are valuable for 
different purposes. 


11:55 am Planning a counseling research program. 
A. C. VAN Dusen, Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: To develop a systematic frame of reference for 
a better understanding of the relationship between 
counseling procedures and effective human adjustment. 
This is a necessary first step in research program planning 
in counseling procedures, before an adequate assessment 
of counseling effectiveness can be made. 

POPULATION: Twenty professionally oriented graduate 
students and four staff members associated in a university 
adult counseling program who met in bi-weekly seminars 
over several months. 
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PROCEDURES: The group recognized as its first task, the 
development of indices of effective human adjustment 
which could be used in demonstrating the value of any 
counseling procedures. Each contributed behavioral 
descriptions of good and poor adjustment as they 
interpreted the behavior of their own clients. These 
observations were reviewed to the group’s satisfaction 
and finally grouped into meaningful categories. Each 
member of the seminar then selected one of the categories 
and attempted to establish descriptive continua for the 
critical instances of good or poor adjustment in this 
category. These scales were then used by all the graduate 
counselors with their present adult clients. As operational 
difficulties were discovered the scales were further revised 
by the group. 

RESULTs: The group analysis evolved six seemingly useful 
categories which serve as potential indices of the effective- 
ness of the counseling process. They are: (1) Techniques 
and Procedures of Counseling, including assessment of 
the human interrelations attendant to the counseling 
process; (2) Personal Adjustment; (3) Social Adjustment; 
(4) Problem-Solving Methods; (5) Attainment of Goals 
and (6) Long-Term Personal Development. 

CONCLUSION: The framework for counseling research 
program planning is tentatively suggested by the 
categories evolved. The descriptive continua within these 
categories are at least qualitative criteria which may be 
used in evaluating relationships between client adjust- 
ment and counseling process. This has already facilitated 
the development of a number of research designs. 


DIVISION ON THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING IN 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


8 :50-10-50 AM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
RicHAarRD W. Huspanp, Chairman 


A. Basic Purposes of the. First Course 
M. E. Buncu. Pre-professional vs. general-educa- 
tional aims 
E. E. Emme. Student needs and desires 
DonaLp Snyoc. Underlying purposes and goals 
B. Size of Class 
NorMAN L. Munn. Lecture vs. recitation method 
Detos D. Wickens. Large vs. small sections 
C. Orientation and Adjustment Materials 
Cart N. REXROAD 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
W. A. Hunt. The Teaching of Clinical Psychology 


THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


11:00 AM-12:15 PM, Saturday, Rooms B&C, Cos- 
mopolitan 


Joun B. Wo tre, Chairman 


11:00 am _ First report of an attempt to standardize the 
beginning course in psychology. Paut E. Frexps, 
Wabash College. 

PRoBLEM: Neither the official catalog descriptions, nor 
the required texts used in the beginning psychology 
courses, shed much light upon the objectives, the actual 
subject matter taught, or the final achievement level of 
the students in the first course in psychology at different 
schools. 

Graduate schools want our “‘best men” but they offer 
us few objective measures of what the “best men” are 
expected to know. It has been impossible to get the pub- 
lishers or the authors (even those who furnish examina- 
tion questions as an aid to sell their texts) to furnish any 
achievement norms on their own books. 

POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: In the fall of 1948 a mime- 
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ographed description of the Wabash College program in 
General Psychology with assignment and demonstration 
guides and a 1500-word technical vocabulary list was sent 
to some thirty colleges and universities. We agreed to 
furnish each of these schools with a complete set of all of 
our weekly examinations with the mean and S.D. for 
each exam and an item analysis of each of the questions, 
provided they would safeguard the questions and coop- 
erate on the program. 

RESULTS: We mailed our material, but, in spite of wide- 
spread interest and promises of cooperation, only a few 
schools sent data on their own examinations. A follow-up 
letter brought replies to the effect that administrative 
organization, course objectives, texts used, hours of 
credit given, class size, etc., were so different that com- 
parisons would be valueless. 

conctLusions: If what is taught students in General 
Psychology at “X” College and “Y” University is so 
different as to invalidate comparisons, it is suggested that 
the American Psychological Association should help 
standardize this basic course. A cooperative program is 
described. 


11:15 am A statistical comparison of the efficacy of 
large lecture versus smaller recitation sections upon 
achievement in general psychology. RIcHARD WELL- 
INGTON HusBAnD, Jowa State College. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether large-scale lecturing in 
general psychology produces any different results in final 
grades than does division into a number of smaller dis- 
cussion-recitation sections. 
POPULATION: Approximately seventeen hundred under- 
graduate students at Iowa State College, over a period of 
six quarters during two regular college years. 
PROCEDURE: Only the author’s classes were used. Each 
quarter he has one large lecture, with 180 to 300 students, 
and one or two smaller sections of from 30 to 60. In the 
smaller classes there is more informality in presentation 
of material, chance to call for recitation, and opportunity 
to ask questions. Identical assignment schedules and 
formal examinations are used. 
RESULTS: While averages of large and small classes varied 
somewhat from quarter to quarter, depending largely 
upon the relative proportions of students from various 
curricula, the overall averages showed a three point ad- 
vantage in favor of ihe large lecture sections. While 
variability is too large to make this difference statistically 
significant, the advantage was in the indicated direction 
five times out of six. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is evident, stated conservatively, that 

large lectures do not hamper sheer academic earnings of 

students. The necessary impersonality did not lead to 
lessened motivation, nor did lesser opportunity to ask 
questions appear to leave gaps in knowledge. On the in- 
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structor’s side, it may be that a larger audience causes. 
him to prepare more carefully, and to do a better and 
more enthusiastic job of teaching. Less discussion also 
frees the entire hour for the formal presentation. It must 
be admitted that non-informational factors, which may 
constitute an important future benefit of the course, are- 
not measurable. 


11:30 am An approach in teaching the second course- 
in psychology in a professional school. NEwMan L. 
HOoPINGARNER and TrmotHy W. CosTEL1Lo, New: 
York University. 

This paper will discuss a teaching program developed’ 
in a large School of Commerce to give training, in a. 
minimum number of class hours, to students majoring in: 
fields other than psychology, in the use of psychological’ 
methods in various applied fields. This approach has been 
developed to meet a need experienced by many business. 
and professional executives for training that would enable 
them to make practical use of psychology in the solution 
of personal and professional problems. 

Following a review of basic psychological principles, 
techniques and methods developed by psychologists and 
usually taught only to psychology majors, are examined 
and an attempt is made to show how they can be applied 
to the solution of business, industrial, social, and personal 
problems. 

It has been found that business and professional stu- 
dents can be readily motivated to undertake independent 
research and through their own research activity be given 
(1) a background for the evaluation of psychological re- 
search, generally and (2) an appreciation of the research 
approach to later business and professional problems. 
Students meet in small groups outside of class hours to 
plan and formulate research projects and proceed with 
the research under the guidance of the instructor. The 
immediate results of these projects have been stimulating 
to both the students and the staff and the projects have 
done much to develop in the student an appreciation of 
research methods and a systematic approach to practical 
problems. Actual examples of projects completed by these 
student groups will be presented, such as: (a) effect of 
television on home life; (b) relation between vocational 
motivation and later school adjustment; (c) a market 
research in automobile buying; (d) content analysis of 
dreams; (e) a popular acceptance of psychosomatic 
concepts. 


11:45 am Psychotherapeutic by-products of a course in 
dynamic personality development. Donatp H. 
Dretricu, University of Oklahoma, and RUDOLPH 
ExstTEIN, Menninger Foundation. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the psychotherapeutic by-products 
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of a course in dynamic personality development as 
effected by a specific teaching procedure. 

POPULATION: Students in attendance at CCNY College of 
Business and Civil Administration during years 1946 and 
1947 who selected an elective course in the psychology of 
personality. 

PROCEDURE: Two instructors at CCNY offered a course 
entitled Personality Development emphasizing the dy- 
namic aspects of development, both using English and 
Pearson’s book, Emotional Problems of Living. Free dis- 
cussion was encouraged and considerable personal data 
was used. The latter was explored and interpreted as they 
related to the learning process. 

At the first meeting, students were asked to write an 
autobiography. No reference was made to it until the last 
meeting, at which time the students wrote a second auto- 
biography as a final assignment. 

Content of these autobiographies were analyzed in 
terms of five carefully described areas: Feeling, Genetic 
references, Trauma relation, Relation of embarrassing mate- 
rial, and Reduction or increase of anxiety. Three degrees 
of intensity were defined in each area with reliability of 
scoring checked by dual ratings. 

RESULTS: 

1. Changes were noted in each area. 

2. Considerable increase in the intensity of expressions 
was found. 

. Feeling and appreciation of genetic relations were the 

most frequently mentioned areas. 

. Greatest change was noted in the two areas mentioned 

in number three. 

. Great individual differences were noted. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results indicate that greater insight 
and understanding of self was a by-product of a course 
in dynamic personality development. The students 
learned to relate personal material which was then ex- 
plored and interpreted as it related to principles under 
consideration. 

Ronnie Singerman, graduate assistant, at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, assisted in the analysis of the data. 
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12:00 m The effect of an integrated plan for teaching 
human behavior in schools. RatpH H. OJEMANN, 
State University of Iowa. 

PROBLEM: Studies of children in our culture have indi- 
cated that they tend to develop a surface approach to 
behavior (as contrasted to an approach that is sensitive 
to causes). These findings suggested the question as to 
why this develops in spite of the many problems involving 
human behavior studied in such subjects as social studies, 
literature, etc. An investigation of the content of these 
subjects on the elementary and secondary school levels 
reveals that a surface approach predominates. The prob- 
lem is—Can we change this content to a more analytical 
approach and if so what effect will the teaching of such 
material have? 

POPULATION: Data from two studies at the elementary 

level involving 200 children in grades 2-6 and two studies 

at the secondary level involving 186 subjects will be 
presented. 

PROCEDURE: In each study a change was made in content 

material and the effect of the changed experiences tested 

by using an experimental and control group with pre- 
and post tests. Some of the tests measured changes in 
attitude; others changes in behavior. 

RESULTS: 

1. The presence in children of a surface approach to 
behavior before the learning program has been de- 
tected even in the lower grades. 

. Significant changes in content materials can be made 
by introducing psychological concepts. 

. Significant changes in attitude and behavior includ- 
ing changes in amount of “conflict” behavior appear 
in subjects following the learning program. Such 
changes do not appear in the control group. 

ConcLuUsSION: Perhaps unwittingly much of current 

teaching in the elementary and secondary schools fosters 

a non-analytical or surface approach to human behavior. 

Since experimental evidence shows that a change from a 

surface approach to an analytical approach tends to 

facilitate cooperative behavior, the possibility of changing 
the content has considerable importance. (Slides) 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


LEARNING 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Davin A. Grant, Chairman 


8:50 am A study in the learning of two types of serial 
order material presented simultaneously. D. T. 
HERMAN and I. G. BrovussarpD, Louisiana State 
University. 

PROBLEM: To compare the rate and other factors of learn- 


ing a series of pictorial stimuli and a series of two tonal 
stimuli presented and learned simultaneously and pre- 
sented and learned separately. 

POPULATION: 96 elementary psychology students ran- 
domly assorted in 5 groups. 

PROCEDURE: A series of 12 common object line drawings 
were photographed and used in negative film strip. Each 
picture was exposed for .1 seconds with 2.9 seconds be- 
tween exposures. A pair of headphones from an audiome- 
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ter-oscillator unit permitted exposures, 12 times, of a tone 
of either 256 or 512 dv. simultaneously with each picture 
stimulus. All groups learned by anticipation method, as 
follows: (I) learned picture and tone stimulus pairs; (II) 
learned pictures only but with tones sounding; (III) 
learned pictures only with no tones sounding; (IV) 
learned tones only while pictures flashed; (V) learned 
tones only with no pictures flashed. 

RESULTS: Group I that learned the paired stimuli, picture 
plus tones, showed a mean of 18.8 trials. II, that learned 
pictures only with tones present, and IV, that learned 
tones only with pictures present, took 10.9 and 8.6 trials 
respectively, a total of 19.5 trials. Group III, that learned 
pictures only with tones not present and V, that learned 
tones only with pictures not present, took 9.9 and 8.3 
trials respectively, a total of 18.2 trials. No reliable trial 
difference was found for groups II and III on picture 
learning or for groups IV and V on tone learning. 
CONCLUSIONS: The data do not reje the hypothesis that 
for naive subjects simultaneous learning trials is an 
approximation to the summation of trials for these series 
discretely learned. Interesting serial error curve charac- 
teristics are noted. (Slides) 


9:05 am The effect of pre-solution training on the 
finally-to-be earned problem. FRANK P. GATLING, 
Tulane University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect that different amounts 
of pre-solution training will have upon the rat in reaching 
a criterion in terms of trials and errors. 
POPULATION: Sixty albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Four groups of rats. Group I, the controls, 
given no pre-solution training. Group II given ten pre- 
solution trials. The positive stimulus is now reversed and 
becomes the negative stimulus while the negative stimu- 
lus becomes the positive one. Group III given twenty 
pre-solution trials then the stimuli are reversed as above. 
Group IV given thirty pre-solution trials then the stimuli 
are reversed as above. All groups are run to the same 
criterion with Group I running to the criterion from the 
first trial, the other groups running to the criterion after 
the appropriate number of pre-solution trials. The appa- 
ratus was a converted Lashley jumping box. 
RESULTS: Each block of pre-solution trials has had a nega- 
tive transfer effect upon the experimental groups in such 
a way that a gradient has been formed with the group 
receiving the greatest amount of pre-solution training 
taking the greatest number of trials and errors to reach 
the criterion, and the group with the least amount taking 
the fewest trials and errors to reach the criterion. The 
differences are significantly different statistically. 

CONCLUSIONS: The study directly supports the Spence- 

continuity argument, and is in direct opposition to the 

Krechevsky-non-continuity theory. It indicates that pre- 

solution training definitely affects the finally-to-be- 
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learned problem, and the effect is cumulative and not 
immediate. 


9:20 am Individual differences in the functional rela- 
tionship of conditional stimulus intensity and re- 
sponse magnitude. Kart ZENER, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: The original purpose of the investigation was 
the determination of the general relationship between the 
intensity of a conditional stimulus and magnitude of a 
conditional response. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: Five different intensities of 
an oscillator tone covering a range of 90 decibels were 
presented, reinforced with food, to five dogs. After pre- 
liminary training each dog was run through three sub- 
series of ten sessions, each consisting of one presentation 
of each of the five stimulus intensities. Continuous records 
were taken of conditional, unconditional and interval 
salivary secretions, and in one series, of respiration. 
RESULTS: The data were subjected to an analysis of vari- 
ance. Variations of response magnitude with conditional 
stimulus intensity over a range of 75 decibels (four tones), 
significant at the one per cent level of confidence, were 
obtained for each subseries when all dogs were taken 
together. However, when the data were analyzed sepa- 
rately for each subseries for each dog this relationship was 
statistically demonstrated in only three of the animals. 
These differences iri obtained stimulus-response relation- 
ships were consistent in the various subseries despite 
considerable differences in absolute response magnitude. 
They thus appeared to represent genuine differences 
among the dogs. They appear also to be related to differ- 
ences in other aspects of secretory behavior such as 
latency, level of interval secretion, daily variability. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is tentatively suggested that it may be 
unwarranted to infer a generalized simple stimulus- 
response relationship of the present type from pooled 
data without sufficient knowledge of individual varia- 
bility. Instead, the form of such relationships may vary 
consistently with different subjects depending upon speci- 
fiable but varying characteristics. (Slides) 


9:35 am Behavior potentiality under conditions of 


satiation. Grecory A. KimsLe, Brown University. 
PROBLEM: The literature on motivation contains experi- 
mental results which suggest that, under conditions of 
satiation, the strength of a response tendency is reduced 
to zero. Other results indicate that the strength of this 
tendency may be as great as 28% of its value under 24 
hours of food deprivation. The present experiment repre- 
sents an attempt to obtain more detailed information on 
the behavior of satiated animals. Such information, it is 
felt, will be of use in providing a better statement of the 
relationship between behavior potentiality and drive 
when the drive is of low intensity. 
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POPULATION: Twelve female albino rats were run in a 
panel-pushing situation similar to that used by Skinner 
in the investigation of the eating behavior of the rat. 
PROCEDURE: All animals had previously been trained in 
the panel-pushing apparatus until the panel-pushing 
response was well-acquired. They were then given five 
trials a day in the apparatus under conditions of satiation 
for four days. On a fifth day, they were given one trial 
with food in the apparatus to check on the possibility 
that the responses which occurred may have been the 
result of a residual hunger drive. 

RESULTS: Curves of response latency show that, within 
each day’s session, the behavior potentiality decreases. 
Furthermore, the slope of this curve is steeper for the 
sessions late in the experiment. It was noted incidentally 
that the animals sometimes ate the food reward. This was 
true even when food was available in the apparatus. 
concLusions: Under conditions of complete satiation, 
rats have a tendency to make a conditioned response 
which has previously led to food. The suggestion is that 
such responses are mediated by a secondary drive and 
an acquired reward. (Slides) 


RETENTION 
10:00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
M. Leptey, Chairman 


10:00 am The effect of unilateral damage to the cere- 
bral cortex upon previously established conditioned 
responses. W. N. Ketiocc, Indiana University. 

PROBLEM: The problem was to find out what the produc- 
tion of gross lesions in a single hemisphere of the neocortex 
would do to a conditioned response which had already 
been learned with the limbs on the opposite side of the 
body. 
PROCEDURE: (a) Six dogs were trained by the buzz-shock 
conditioned-reflex method to flex the /eft hind-leg to the 
sound of a buzz. (b) Large areas of cortical tissue were 
then extirpated. In some animals the lesions were con- 
fined to the right hemisphere alone, and in other (control) 
animals the lesions were in the left hemisphere. (c) The 
effects produced by these ablations upon the previous 
conditioning, and upon continued conditioned-reflex 
training, were examined. 

Graphic records of the respiration, and of the activity 
of all four of the limbs, were taken during all of the condi- 
tioning training. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) If the cortex of the left 

cerebral hemisphere is removed after the conditioning of 

the left hind-foot, the conditioned response is apparently 
unaffected in any way. (2) If the cortex of the right cere- 
bral hemisphere is excised, the conditioned response on 
the left side is reduced in amplitude, but not in frequency. 

The previously untrained right hind-foot responds to the 

buzz more than before, but this is probably an aspect of 
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the tendency to revert to more generalized conditioned 
behavior following the surgery. (3) The removal of large 
areas of cortical tissue from a single hemisphere does not 
therefore cause the conditioned response to be “lost” or 
“forgotten” in any sense of the word. The size of the 
responding movement is simply decreased or depressed 
by the spastic paralysis resulting from the extirpation of 
the motor area of the contralateral hemisphere. (Slides) 


10:15 am The speed of learning in relation to the 
amount retained after different time intervals fol- 
lowing original learning. Grorce H. Zimny, Loyola 
University. 

PROBLEM: To discover the effect that one-day, one-week, 

four-week, and ten-week intervals between test for learn- 

ing and test for retention have upon the correlation be- 
tween speed of learning and amount of retention. 

POPULATION: Fifty-six male students; mean age, 20.5. 

PROCEDURE: Each subject was given a test for speed of 

learning. The material consisted of fifteen meaningful 

but logically unconnected four-letter nouns. Ten trials 
were given. The amount of learning was determined by 
the anticipation method. Four groups of fourteen each 
were equated on the basis of each of two learning scozes. 

In the retention phase of the experiment essentially 
the same procedure was followed. Retention was scored 
in three ways. 

RESULTS: Using the relearning method of scoring reten- 

tion, none of the correlations between speed of learning 

and amount of retention were significant at the 5% level 
of confidence. 

Using the number of words correctly anticipated on the 
first retention trial as the score for retention, the one-day 
group yielded correlations of .74 and .65, which are sig- 
nificant at the 2% level. The four-week group yielded 
correlations of .67 and .70, which are significant at the 
1% level. 

Using the ratio between the number of words correctly 
anticipated on the first retention trial and the sccre for 
learning, only the four-week group yielded correlations 
significant at the 5% level, namely, .52 and .56. 
CONCLUSIONS: (A) Using the number of words correctly 
anticipated on the first retention trial as the score for 
retention, the fast learner retains more than does the slow 
learner for at least a four-week period. (B) The method of 
relearning as a measure for retention does not adequately 
indicate the positive relationship between speed of learn- 
ing and amount of retention. 


10:30 am Retention as a function of amount of pre- 
recall warming up. ARTHUR L. [rIon, University 
of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies of retention have indicated 

that engaging in a pre-recall warming up activity causes 

a reduction in amount of forgetting. This study is con- 
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cerned with a determination of the nature of the relation- 
ship between amount of retention and amount of pre- 
recall warming up. 

POPULATION: 100 undergraduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois served as Ss in this experiment. 
PROCEDURE: A list of 10 nonsense syllables was learned 
by the serial anticipation method. The Ss were divided 
at random into five groups. One group engaged in 25 trials 
of learning without the introduction of a rest period. In 
the other groups, a 48-hour rest period was interpolated 
between the 10th and 11th learning trials. Varying 
amounts of warming up activity were introduced imme- 
diately before recall. The warming up task consisted of 
the recitation of three-place numbers which were ar- 
ranged in lists of 10 and presented on the memory drum. 
The amounts of warming up given were 0, 1, 5, and 10 
trials. 

RESULTS: Analysis of recall scores indicated that as 
amount of warming up was increased, amount of recall 
at first increased and then decreased. The maximum 
recovery from forgetting (77%) followed five trials of pre- 
recall warming up. A control experiment indicated that 
these results could not be explained in terms of transfer of 
training. 

CONCLUSIONS: Pre-recall warming up is efficacious in re- 
ducing forgetting loss. As amount of pre-recall warming 
up is increased, amount of recall is at first increased and 
then tends to decrease. These results are explained in 
terms of the reinstatement of set to perform and in terms 
of the development of work inhibition during the warm- 
ing-up period. (Slides) 


10:45 am Some factors determining “permanent” work 
decrement in the acquisition of a motor skill. 
Rosert B. Ammons, Tulane University. 

PROBLEM: In some studies of motor skills, a relatively 

permanent decremental effect has been found to be asso- 

ciated with massed practice. The present research and its 
analysis are designed to isclate the effects of several of the 
variables believed to be involved. 

POPULATION: 236 undergraduate women college students, 

naive to rotary pursuit. 

PROCEDURE: Ss practiced a total of 24 minutes on Koerth- 

type pursuit rotors, in two 12-min. periods. There were 8 

groups, differing only in the rest interval introduced be- 

tween 20-sec. trials in the first practice period. Rests were 

0 sec., 20 sec., 50 sec., 2 min., or 5 min. in length. Each 

group was then divided into two subgroups for the final 

practice period, one subgroup practicing continuously for 

12 min., the other practicing 20-sec. trials with 5-min. 

rests between them. Groups were matched in terms of 

scores on the first 20-sec. trial. 

RESULTS: Mean performance for the first 12 min. of prac- 

tice tended to be higher, the longer the intertrial rest, 

except that that of the 5 min. group was poorer than that 
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of the 2-min. group. During the second 12-min. “test” 
period, performance of the groups with initially more 
massed practice tended to be relatively better under the 
massed testing condition, while those with initially more 
distributed practice were favored by a distributed-prac- 
tice test condition. Self-ratings of motivation were ob- 
tained before and after the test period. 

CONCLUsIONS: A major part of “permanent” work decre- 
ment can be accounted for in terms of stimulus-trace, 
stimulus generalization, and motivation factors. (Slides) 


THEORY 
11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
J. C. R. LicktrpEer, Chairman 


11:10 am Courses of action and dependent probabili- 
ties. FREDERICK C. Frick and GeorcE A. MILLER, 
Harvard University. 

Experimental psychologists have tended to analyze 
behavior into discrete responses and to represent these 
responses as having specific strengths or likelihoods of 
occurrence. In practical applications this approach is of 
limited value, for the same response may be very likely 
in one situation and very unlikely in another. In particu- 
lar, the serial order of our responses may determine the 
success or failure of a particular course of action, and a 
given response may be likely at one point in the sequence 
and not at another. It is necessary, therefore, to specify 
a number of “strengths” for every response, and to apply 
that value which is appropriate according to the situation 
and the preceding responses. 

The statistical techniques to handle such sets of prob- 
ability distributions involve a consideration of dependent 
probabilities. Practical problems arise as to how many 
different distributions are necessary to give an adequate 
description, to what extent a response depends on pre- 
ceding responses, and to what extent the distributions 
can be changed. It is possible, however, to state serial 
and contextual problems in terms of dependent probabili- 
ties in such a way that complex, organized sequences of 
responses can be subjected to experimental examination. 

Sometimes the subject must discover sequential de- 
pendencies and modify his own course of action accord- 
ingly; in other cases he may use response dependencies 
which have already been established in his behavior. 
Experimental illustrations will be given. (Slides) 


11:25 am The role of reinforcement in a course-of- 
« action. Epwin B. Newman and FRrReperick C, 
Frick, Harvard University. 

Reinforcement theory has struggled to stretch the 
facts of many types of learning on the Procrustean bed 
of a single contingency, response followed by reinforce- 
ment. There is no doubt that learning situations can be 
set up in such a way that this particular relation is impor- 
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tant. The problem is rather how far this single contin- 
gency is adequate in the description of other, generally 
more complex, modes of behavior. 

Mathematical tools have recently been developed 
which enable us to handle more successfully problems 
involving dependent probabilities, as opposed to inde- 
pendent or unique probabilities. These tools make it 
possible to show how a given course of action is followed 
by an animal at the outset of training, and how that 
course of action is systematically modified as training 
proceeds. We refer to facts about sequences of behavior 
(alternation and position habits, “hypotheses”, prepara- 
tory sets, and the like) which are not new. What is new 
is the far more powerful means at hand for handling 
this class of problems. 

To some degree we are dealing with more than a new 
tool; there is implied a different and more rigorous ap- 
proach to the question of how behavior should be ana- 
lyzed. The contingency described as reinforcement is put 
more nearly on a par with other sequential contingencies 
in a given course of action. As a result the informational 
aspect of reinforcement is emphasized as opposed to the 
energetic. Both aspects are usually present; it may prove 
possible to estimate them separately. 

Experimental data from operant conditioning and dis- 
crimination learning will be analyzed as illustrations. 


(Slides) 


11:40 am Response latency as a function of number of 
reinforcements. J. BuRKE, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

If it is assumed that all variability in response latency 
can be attributed to the number of reinforcements and to 
the residual oscillation proposed by Hull, then equations 
representing certain features of response latencies can be 
derived from the relevant postulates in Hull’s system. 
The derivation is presented graphically. The parameters 
occurring in the functions are interpreted and discussed. 

Functions relating the median response latency and the 
two quartiles of latency distributions to the number of 
reinforcements are set up. These functions are amenable 
to experimental check. In addition, various other testable 
predictions relative to the variability and skewness of 
latency distributions are made. 

A group of rats is run in a straight runway for over 100 
trials after the learning asymptote, as reflected in the 
response latencies, is approached. A measure of response 
latency is secured on each trial. 

Since it is desired to fit the equations to data from each 
individual rat, a method for detecting the effects of such 
irrelevant variables as age is necessary. A statistical test 
is introduced to determine, for each animal, whether the 
variability in the data can be reasonably assumed to arise 
entirely from oscillation in the trials after practice effects 
have largely disappeared. Only those animals for which 
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this test is positive provide legitimate tests of the theory. 
Because the data for each selected animal are analyzed 
separately, the obscuring effects of individual differences 
are eliminated. 

The raw data obtained and the fitted theoretical curves 
are exhibited graphically and the adequacy of the fits is 
discussed. The values of the parameters obtained for 
each animal are presented and discussed. 

It is concluded that the observations are in generally 
good agreement with the theoretical predictions. (Slides) 


11:55 am The relation between the perceptual con- 
stancy of objects and the perception of space. 
James J. Grsson, Cornell University. 

The problem of the size-constancy and the shape- 
constancy of objects is usually conceived as distinct from 
the traditional problem of the perception of visual space. 
If, however, one regards empty space as an abstraction 
and discards the doctrine of cues, one is led to assume that 
perceptual space consists of an array of visual surfaces 
and objects. Homogeneous stimulation yields no space 
at all. 

Ordinarily we perceive a background-surface with 
object-surfaces which “stand out”. The elementary im- 
pressions of space, the, are those of surface, slant, and 
contour. Distance and depth depend on the slant or 
recession of the background and or superposition at a 
contour. 

These same elementary impressions provide a basis for 
understanding shape and size-constancy. The former 
seems to depend on a reciprocal relation between the 
apparent slant of a surface and the apparent shape of its 
contour; the latter on a reciprocal relation between the 
apparent distance of a delimited surface and its apparent 
dimensions (size). 

If we can discover the psychophysical basis for the 
recession of a background surface and the slope of a ob- 
ject-surface, we shall have discovered at the same time the 
basis for constancy. The suggestion is that the stimulus 
basis for distance and depth is the same as the stimu- 
lus basis for the size and shape of objects. Constancy is 
simply a reflection of tridimensional perception. 

Experimental evidence consistent with this hypothesis 
is presented. (Slides) 


MOTIVATION AND LEARNING 
1:40-2:40 PM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Kart ZENER, Chairman 
1:40pm An experimental examination of the selective 

principle of association of drive stimuli. Howarp 
H. Kenpier, New York University. 
PROBLEM: To test the selective principle of association 
which asserts that only those drive stimuli which are 
themselves reduced become connected to a rewarded 


response. 
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POPULATION: 60 Albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: In the first study Group H (hungry) and 
Group H&T (hungry and thirsty) were trained in a single 
unit T-maze to choose the side leading to food (Problem 
1). Following the attainment of the criterion of learning 
in Problem 1, the subjects in each group were trained 
to reverse their position preference (Problem 2). This was 
accomplished by making the animals thirsty and placing 
water in the previously unbaited goal box. 

The second study was a duplicate of the first study 
except that during Problem 1 the animals were motivated 
either by thirst (Group T) or thirst and hunger (Group 
T&H) and the baited goal box contained water. In Prob- 
lem 2 the prevailing motivation was hunger; food was 
p’aced in the previously empty goal gox. 

RESULTs: No significant difference was obtained between 
the two groups, in each study, in reaching the criterion of 
learning in Probiem 2. 

conciusions: If all drive stimuli became connected to a 
correct response in accordance with the non-selective 
principle of association, then the groups possessing the 
‘irrelevant’ drive (Groups H&T and T&H) during Prob- 
lem 1 should be retarded in learning Problem 2. This 
would follow because the cue from the prevailing drive 
state in Problem 2 (thirst in the first study, hunger in 
the second) would tend to evoke the correct response of 
Problem 1, which was the incorrect response for Prob- 
lem 2. Since no retardation was evidenced the data are 


interpreted to be consistent with the selective principle 
of association of drive stimuli. 

Acknowledgment is made to Miss Florence E. Law who 
collected the data for the second study. 


1:55 pm Latent learning in a T-maze after two degrees 
of training. RicHarp A. Littman, University of 
Oregon. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of different amounts of 
training upon the ability of rats to form cognitions about 
the location of food when operating under thirst drive. 
POPULATION: Thirty-six naive albino rats approximately 
95 days old. 
PROCEDURE: Three groups trained on T-maze. 1. Pre- 
reversal training: (a) Group E; (experimental); run for 7 
days on thirst drive (satiated for food), with water avail- 
able in one goal gox and food in opposite, non-rewarding 
goal box. (b) Group E; (experimental) ; same as E; except 
training period only 3 days duration. (c) Group C; (con- 
trol); same as E; except no food in goal box. Subjects had 
4 trials per day; first and third choices free, second and 
fourth forced to opposite side. 2. Post-reversal training: 
All animals on hunger drive, water-satiated. Food was 
obtained in goal box opposite to that in which water was 
obtained under pre-reversal. The E; and E; groups had 
contacted food in these boxes while satiated for food 
during pre-reversal while C; had found an empty goal- 
box. Training lasted 5 days, 2 free trials per day. 
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RESULTS: Comparisons: 1. Groups E; and E; do not differ 
significantly from C3 in number of correct choices on 
Day 1, post-reversal. 2. E3 learns to reverse more rapidly 
than E; and tends to surpass C3. However, E; reverses 
more rapidly than expected and equals C; on all days 
except the second. 

CONCLUSIONS: When total scores are analyzed, cognitions 
in the absence of reinforcement do not appear, confirming 
reinforcement theories of learning. Expectancy theories 
of learning receive some support, however, when the 
pattern of trial to trial responses, and the rate of reversal, 
are considered. 


2:10 pm A failure.to find the Blodgett effect and some 
secondary observations on drive conditioning. Pau 
E. MEEHL and KENNETH MacCorqQuopaLe, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: To test the results of the Blodgett latent learn- 

ing experiment; to determine the effect on maze-running 

behavior of feeding in a maze-like situation. 

POPULATION: Three groups of 15 rats each. 

PROCEDURE: After careful test-breaking, rats were run in 

a reproduction of Blodgett’s maze, once per day, under 

23 hours food deprivation as follows: 

Control group: fed 1 minute in goal box immediately 
after running; 

Experimental I: ran maze daily, but not rewarded 
until sixth day; 

Experimental II: unrewarded five days; not run sixth 
day, but permitted instead to feed for 2 minutes in an 
extra-maze straightaway replica of the maze alley. 

All rats were removed to feeding cages and given daily 
ration one hour after their maze runs. Test runs on the 
seventh day measured the effects of feeding in and outside 
the maze for Experimentals I and II, as shown by time 
and error curves, and permitted comparison with progress 
made by the Controls. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The learning curves of Ex- 

perimentals I and II showed somewhat more improve- 

ment during the non-reward period than did Blodgett’s 
latent group, presumably making any Blodgett effect 
more difficult to detect. The slope following the first re- 
warded run is similar for the latents and controls, and 
other appropriate comparisons also fail to show evidence 

of latent learning. The slopes for Experimentals I and II 

are also similar; suggesting that the extra-maze feeding 

may operate to “condition” drive itself to the maze 
situation. (Slides) 

2:25 PM 
three conditions of reinforcement. 
Gitinsky and JEANNIE C. STEWART, 
College. 

PROBLEM: The problem is to study the level of aspiration 

in a situation analogous to operant conditioning. Will the 

aspiration of success as a verbal operant show greater 


“Extinction” of a success aspiration following 
ALBERTA S. 
Vassar 
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“fesistance to extinction” after intermittent reinforce- 
ment than after regular reinforcement? Will periodic rein- 
forcement produce faster “extinction” than aperiodic 
reinforcement ? 

POPULATION: Sixty Vassar undergraduate students. 
PROCEDURE: An attempt is made to build up an aspira- 
tion of success on a maze tracing problem. Ss are pre- 
sented with an easy pencil maze for practice, then told, 
“Here is a series of pencil mazes. The time limit for each 
maze is 2 minutes. Do you think you can beat the time 
limit on the next maze?” S’s verbal expectations of suc- 
cess (“Yes” responses) serve as the “conditioned re- 
sponses.” Reinforcement is provided by E’s statement, 
‘Good. You certainly beat the time limit” at the comple- 
tion of each solvable maze. Three experimental arrange- 
menis, corresponding to regular, periodic, and aperiodic 
reinforcement, are followed. One group of 20 Ss is given 8 
pencil mazes on which success is assured (100 per cent 
reinforcement); a second group of 20 Ss is given alter- 
nately 4 solvable and 4 unsolvable mazes (50 per cent 
periodic reinforcement) ; the remaining 20 Ss are given a 
random presentation of 4 solvable and 4 unsolvable 
mazes (50 per cent aperiodic reinforcement). Each group 
is then given an “extinction” series—a series of impossible 
mazes which are continued until S gives three failure 
aspirations (“No” responses) in succession. 

RESULTS: Preliminary results indicate that the number 
of “extinction” trials necessary to reach the criterion are 
greatest in the aperiodic reinforcement group; fewest in 
the 100 per cent reinforcement group. Time aspirations 
are analyzed to throw additional light upon the function- 
ing of the reinforcement conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS: It appears that a success aspiration shows 
greater “resistance to extinction” following 1) 50 per 
cent as contrasted to 100 per cent reinforcement, and 
2) aperiodic reinforcement as contrasted to periodic 
reinforcement. The results are interpreted according to 


Humphrey’s expectancy hypothesis. 


DRIVES 
2:50-3:50 PM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Epwin B. Newman, Chairman 


2:50 PM An’ experimental criticism of the Spence and 
Lippitt procedure. J. Hayes, Yerkes 
Laboratories of Primate Biology. 

PROBLEM: Several recent papers (e.g. Spence and Lippitt) 

have shown that thirsty rats running for water in one 

arm of a T-maze display no evidence of incidental 
learning of the location of food in the other arm, as 
measured by their behavior when tested while hungry. 

There is implicit in this type of experiment an assumption 

that the naive rat will react appropriately toward food 

on the test trials, though presumably he has never 
experienced a strong hunger drive before. The present 
experiment tests this assumption. 


POPULATION: Twelve albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: Seven thirsty rats (18 hours deprivation) 
learned to run a straight alleyway to water. They had to 
climb over a heap of food in a pan halfway down the 
runway. Five hungry rats (23 hours deprivation) found 
food at the goal and waded through water in the halfway 
pan. On test trials motivational conditions were reversed, 
but the incentives remained as before. 

RESULTs: On the first test trial, the rats trained under 
thirst drive and now hungry ran over the food and into 
the goal-box. Some of them tasted the water in the goal- 
box, though they did not actually drink. After a few 
trials, most of them stopped at the food pan, but ate 
only sporadically. They occasionally took pieces of food 
through the trap door, into the goal-box. In contrast, 
those rats trained on hunger and tested while thirsty all 
stopped at the water pan and drank steadily on the first 
trial, and all trials thereafter. 

CONCLUSIONS: Naive rats react appropriately to the 
thirst drive, but not to the hunger drive. The procedure 
devised by Spence and Lippitt therefore seems inade- 
quate for its purpose, although reversal of their drive 
sequence would provide a satisfactory technique. 


3:05 pm Hunger drive and general activity in the rat. 
Frank W. Fincer, University of Virginia. 

PROBLEM: It has been an assumption basic to many 
investigations of motivation and learning that food 
deprivation leads to increased activity, and that follow- 
ing restoration of ad lib feeding, the activity returns 
fairly promptly to the pre-starvation level. Incidental 
observations suggested. that the latter relationship 
frequently fails to hold; instead, activity tends to fall 
far below normal. The present experiment was designed 
to verify and extend these findings. 

POPULATION: 24 albino rats, male and female, 10-28 weeks 
old. 

PROCEDURE: After habituation to the revolving cage 
with food and water unlimited, each rat was deprived of 
food for 1 day (or, in alternate animals, for 3 days). 
The constant food supply was then restored. After a 
recovery period of several weeks, a 3-day (or 1-day) 
period of food deprivation was interpolated, followed by 
a second recovery period. Continuous activity records 
were kept for experimental and matched control animals. 
RESULTS: During the 1-day deprivation periods, the 
recorded activity of some rats increased, while in others 
there was no significant change from the preceding days. 
The 3-day deprivation periods were more typically 
accompanied by large activity increases. But in 27 of the 
29 cases, whatever the activity change during starvation, 
the activity in the period following restoration of food 
was depressed markedly below normal. In some instances 
the decrease was greater than 99%, and the average 
decrement approximated 80%. Return to normal activity 
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varied in rate, following roughly the curve of weight 
recovery. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is a questionable assumption that there 
is a simple relation between food deprivation and activ- 
ity. This will distort the conclusions of some learning 
and motivation studies which involve the manipulation 
of the hunger drive. (Slides) 


3:20 pm The effect of thirst on salt preference. CARL 
PFAFFMANN, Brown University. 
PROBLEM: Taste preferences are frequently studied in a 
choice situation in which an animal may select from two 
containers, one with water, the other with water plus 
taste stimulus. The preference for salt solutions normally 
displayed in this situation was examined in a condition 
of water deprivation. 
POPULATION: Albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Animals were placed in individual living 
cages fitted with two graduated drinking tubes. To 
obtain a baseline, normal water consumption was meas- 
ured with food and water (in both tubes) continuously 
available. Half of the animals were then allowed water 
during only one hour daily for two weeks. Various con- 
centrations of sodium chloride were then substituted for 
water in one tube for both groups of animals. A given 
concentration was tested for two days, with daily 
alternation of position of the salt. 
RESULTS: Daily fluid consumption dropped to approxi- 
mately half in the group on the one hour drinking sched- 
ule. The animals appeared in good health on this reduced 
water intake. This group displayed a markedly reduced 
salt preference when compared to the 24 hour group. 
Animals in the one hour group consumed most of the 
fluid during the first part of the drinking period, largely 
from the drinking tube first approached. 
CONCLUSIONS: Changes in the preference for solutions of 
sodium chloride must be evaluated in relation to changes 
in other drives that may compete with the need for salt. 
The presence of a strong need for water may reduce a 
preferential discriminatory response to taste stimuli. 
This study was supported in part by the Office of Naval 
Research under contract N7onr-35804. (Slides) 


3:35 pm Caloric hunger drive in male and female wild 
gray and albino rats.. LAWRENCE M. SroLuRow, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM: The determination of the group best suited for 

use as a standard in the bio-assay of deterrents. 

POPULATION: Two distinct populations were used: 

(1) 47 wild gray and (2) 48 albino rats. There were eight 

classifications: (a) albino males motivated by reduction 

to 70% of normal weight; (b) albino males reduced to 

80%; (c) albino females reduced to 70%; (d) albino 

females reduced to 80%; and (e), (f), (g), and (h) were 

similar groups of wild grays. 
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PROCEDURE: All rats were trained in the Pittsburgh 
Obstruction Unit according to a standard 12 day pro- 
cedure of progressively increased difficulty. Immediately 
following training, all groups were tested in the same unit 
for 12 days. Four trials per day were used in training and 
testing. The test barrier consisted of 10 sheets of 16-pound 
mimeograph paper. The dependent variable was penetra- 
tion time in seconds. 

RESULTs: The difference between the time scores obtained 
on days 9-12 for the two motivation groups exceeded the 
one per cent level. In comparing sub-groups it was found 
that grays did better than albinos, and males better than 
females at both motivation levels. 

CONCLUSION: The optimum drive level for testing barriers 
appears to be approximately the 70% level. The best 
group to use regardless of level appears to be male wild 
gtays although differences are not very great. (Slides) 


BUSINESS MEETING 
4:00-5:00 PM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 


FRANK A. BEACH, Co-president of Division of Experi- 
mental Psychology, presiding 


BRAIN FUNCTIONS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Donatp B. Linpstey, Chairman 


8:50 am The relation between the kappa electro- 
encephalogram and recall. JoHn L. KENNEDy and 
Rosert M. GortsDANKER, Tufts College. 

PROBLEM: To determine the psychological correlates of 
the kappa electroencephalogram. 
POPULATION: 90 normal adult human subjects. 
PROCEDURE: The kappa electroencephalogram was re- 
corded while subjects were given a variety of mental 
tasks to perform. These included (1) simultaneous and 
successive discriminations, (2) recall of materials learned 
to different degrees, (3) arithmetic computations and 
(4) “insight” problems. The amount of kappa activity 
for each task was measured. 
RESULTS: Kappa activity was found to be maximal 
during tasks involving active recall. It appears that the 
period of initial learning of a new task produces little 
kappa activity; recall of the imperfectly learned material 
produces a large amount of kappa activity; recitation of 
very familiar material produces the least amount. 

CONCLUSIONS: Recall is the psychological function most 

clearly related to the kappa electroencephalogram. 

(Slides) 


9:05 am A multivariate analysis of direct method 
delayed reaction by monkeys. DoNALD R. MEYER, 
University of Wisconsin. 

PROBLEM: To assess quantitatively the importance of 

five variables influencing direct method delayed reaction. 
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These were learning, interposition of screen during delay, 
length of delay, amount of incentive, and cue object 
characteristics. 

POPULATION: Eight normal rhesus monkeys with previous 
experience. 

PROCEDURE: The standard Wisconsin Primate Labora- 
tory apparatus was employed, and the classical direct 
method formed the basic procedure. Analysis was based 
on a factorial experimental design. Four lengths of delay, 
four levels of incentive, and four cue object categories 
(recurrent and trial-unique, identical and dissimilar) 
were presented, at random, in all combinations to two 
matched groups. One group had screen interposed during 
delay, the other did not. 

RESULTS: All main effects were highly significant, but no 
interactions appeared above the first order. Changes 
with learning were marked, continued throughout the 
experiment, and closely approximated a linear trend 
Interposition of screen produced a uniform impairment 
of performance. Length of delay gave the least striking 
results, but the relative efficiency at each level was 
maintained throughout. The effect of amount of 
incentive, within the power of the experiment, was 
independent of the other variables. No marked differ- 
ences were found between recurrent and trial-unique cue 
objects, but the superposition of non-spatial cues upon 
spatial cues reduced errors, particularly early in the 
experiment. 

CONCLUSIONS: Multivariate analysis provides additional, 
highly predictable comparative bases, extending the 
power of delayed reaction as a research instrument. 
Length of delay, within an employable range for extirpa- 
tive and other physiological experiments, was of relatively 
minor importance when compared with the other vari- 
ables considered, which offer interesting possibilities to 
investigators studying brain damage. In particular, the 
modifications employed promise additional evidence on 
the nature of loss following prefrontal lesions. 


9:20 am Formation of oddity principle learning sets of 
normal and brain-injured monkeys. Harry F. 
Hartow, University of Wisconsin. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of the present study is to investi- 
gate the formation of a learning set to solve oddity prin- 
ciple problems, a type of problem of greater difficulty and 
complexity than the discrimination problems previously 
studied. The effect of cortical destruction on the learning 
set is also measured. 

POPULATION: Sixteen rhesus monkeys were used in this 

investigation and they were divided equally into the 

following four groups: normal, unilateral occipital 
lobectomy, extensive unilateral decortication, and 
extensive unilateral decortication combined with destruc- 
tion of the lateral surface of the remaining frontal area. 
PROCEDURES: All subjects were trained on a series of 60 
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oddity problems presented one per day, 24 trials each. 
RESULTS: Learning set curves similar to those previously 
obtained on discrimination problems were found for the 
series of oddity principle problems. The mean frequency 
of errors decreased regularly and in a negatively acceler- 
ated manner from problem to problem even though 
essentially chance scores were made on the early problems 
in the series. With the number of trials constant, the 
normal animals trained on a series of problems in this 
study met new oddity problems much more efficiently 
than a previous comparable group of normal animals 
trained to mastery on a single problem. 

In terms of total errors, the occipital group did not 
differ significantly from the normal animals. Both the 
occipital and normal groups made significantly fewer 
errors than both the other operate groups. Total errors 
did not differentiate animals with extensive unilateral 
decortication from animals with the same operation plus 
destruction of the lateral surface of the remaining frontal 


area. ‘ 
CoNncLusIons: The learning set phenomenon previously 
reported for discrimination problem solution in monkeys, 
is demonstrated for a more complex problem, the oddity 
problem. Performance on the oddity problem series is 
found to be impaired by extensive cortical damage. 


9:35 am Performance of normal and brain injured 
monkeys on mechanical puzzles with and without 
food reward. Rocer T. Davis and Harry F. 
Hartow, University of Wisconsin. 

PROBLEM: This investigation is designed to study the 

performance of normal and operated monkeys on mechan- 

ical puzzles under conditions of food reward and no food 
reward. 

POPULATION: The subjects were sixteen rhesus monkeys: 

four normal, four with unilateral occipital lobectomy, 

four with extensive unilateral decortication, and four 
with extensive unilateral decortication plus removal of 
the lateral surface of the remaining frontal lobe. 

PROCEDURE: Apparatus: The puzzle consisted of a board 

on which were mounted six mechanical puzzle devices: 

a vertical pin, a horizontal bar, a doorstop, a bolt, a 

hasp, and a hinge. The devices were arranged so that 

they could be opened only in sequential order. 

Design: The monkeys were divided into two primary 
groups. Group I was tested for 36 days without food 
incentive; Group II was tested 12 days without food 
incentive, 12 days with food incentive, and 12 days again 
without food incentive. Both groups contained two 
normal monkeys and two monkeys in each operate 
state. 

RESULTS: By the end of the first 12 day period the two 

groups were performing at approximately the same level. 

Both groups increased the number of device openings 

during the second 12 day period, but the introduction 
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of food did not produce any striking change. Only on the 
last three days of this period did the food group excell 
the no-food group in number of device openings. 

In the final 12 day period the number of device open- 
ings continued at a fairly constant level for both groups. 


REINFORCEMENT 
10:00-11:00 AM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
W. N. Kettocc, Chairman 


10:00 am Acquisition and extinction of the Humphreys’ 
verbal response with differing percentages of “‘rein- 
forcement.” Davip A. Grant and Harotp W. 
Hake, University of Wisconsin. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the course of acquisition and 

extinction of the Humphreys verbal response as a func- 

tion of the percentage of times the second (UCS) light 
is presented with the first (CS) light. 

POPULATION: Eighty-five men and women college 

students. 

PROCEDURE: Two 60-watt bulbs were mounted on a 

board. The left-hand bulb flashed on as the “conditioned 

stimulus” to signal the onset of each trial. On “reinforced” 
trials, the right-hand bulb flashed three seconds later to 
serve as the “unconditioned stimulus”. The Ss were 
instructed to record their guesses each trial as to whether 

or not the second light would flash on. There were 60 

acquisition trials and 30 extinction trials presented at 

approximately 10 second intervals. The Ss were divided 
into five groups for which the UCS light flashed on during 

0%, 25%, 50%, 75%, and 100%, respectively, of the 60 

acquisition trials. The UCS light was not flashed during 

the 30 extinction trials. 

RESULTS: The percentage of trials for which each S 

guessed the UCS light would come on was plotted for 

successive five-trials blocks. During acquisition all 

groups responded positively on about 50% of trials 1-5. 

The 0% group dropped rapidly to 0% response, the 100% 

group rose rapidly to 100% response, the 25% and 75% 

groups gradually approached 25% and 75% response, 

respectively, and the 50% group continued to respond at 
about the 50% rate during acquisition trials. Extinction 

was most rapid in the 100% group and slowest in the 25, 

50 and 75% groups. Overall group differences were highly 

significant when tested by analysis of variance. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results correspond essentially to 

Humphreys and those of Brunswik with rats, but a 

theoretical methematical analysis revealed that rein- 

forcement through simple confirmation of expectancies 
could not account for the findings. (Slides) 


10:15 am The effect of response termination of the 
conditioned stimulus on learning rate in classical and 
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instrumental conditioning. Dretos D. Wickens 
and Cuartes E. Pratt, Ohio State University. 

PROBLEM: What is the effect upon learning rate of 

terminating the conditioned stimulus by the response in 

the classical and the instrumental conditioning situation? 

POPULATION: 123 elementary psychology students. 

PROCEDURE: 

1. General procedure: Twenty-five paired stimulations of 
shock and tone were given. Tone preceded shock by 
.45 seconds. The intensity of tone and shock was 
constant for all subjects. 

. The groups: For one group of subjects, a finger response 
avoided the shock; for another group it did not. Each 
of these major groups was divided into an Experi- 
mental and Control group. Finger responses, whether 
conditioned or not, terminated the conditioned 
stimulus for the Experimental Group. The condi- 
tioned stimulus was automatically terminated .90 
seconds after onset for the Control Group regardless 
of time of response. 

RESULTS: In both the classical and the instrumental 

situations the Experimental groups excelled the Control. 

Differences between Experimental and Control, particu- 

larly during the early stages, were, however, more reliable 

in the instrumental situation than in the classical. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results seem to conform more with 

predictions from Mowrer’s two factor theory involving 

the concept of reinforcement than from Guthrie’s strictly 
non reinforcement theory. 


10:30 am Secondary reinforcement as a function of the 
number of differential primary reinforcements. 
Joun F. Hatt and Detos D. Wickens, Ohio State 
University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the strength of secondary 
reinforcement as a function of three degrees of differential 
primary reinforcement. 
POPULATION: 72 female albino rats, ages 90 to 110 days. 
PROCEDURE: Three groups of animals placed on a 22 hour 
thirst drive were given 5 reinforced trials a day down a 
straightaway to a white (or black) goal box, and 3 non- 
reinforced trials a day down a straightaway to a goal box 
of the opposite brightness. One group was run for five 
days, thus giving them 25 reinforced trials, a second group 
for ten days (50 reinforcements), and a third group for 
fifteen days (75 reinforcements). Half of the animals in 
each group found water in the black goal box and nothing 
in the white; the other half found water in the white 
goal box and nothing in the black. 

The animals were then given 20 test trials on a T maze 
with the black goal box on one side, and the white goal 
box on the other, though neither box contained water. 
Five days later, the animals were given ten additional 
trials on the T maze; and five days later five additional 
trials were given. 
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RESULTS: There was a progressive increase in the number 
of times the animals continued to run to the previously 
reinforced goal box on the T maze during the test 
trials as a function of the number of primary reinforce- 
ments they were given during the preliminary training. 
Significant differences, however, were obtained between 
animals reinforced in the white goal box, and animals 
reinforced in the black goal box. 

CONCLUSIONS: The strength of a secondary reinforcing 
stimulus is a positive growth function of the number of 
differential primary reinforcements. (Slides) 


10:45 am The effect of negative incentives in serial 
learning. V. Response repetition as a function of 
successive serial verbal punishments. G. RAYMOND 
Stone, University of Oklahoma. 

PROBLEM: To test Thorndike’s conception of the selective 

effects of verbal punishments; i.e., that punishments do 

not act:vely weaken the connections to which they are 
applied. 

POPULATION: Five hundred and sixty college student 

subjects have contributed data under a control and five 

experimental conditions. 

PROCEDURE: All subjects were run under a modified 

Thorndikian “vanishing situation” type of serial verbal 

multiple-choice problem. The subjects were instructed 

to respond to each of 40 stimulus items with some number 
between one and ten. The experimenter responded to 
each of the subject’s responses by saying “right”, 

“wrong” or nothing at all. The order of the experi- 

menter’s responses, unknown to the subject, remained 

fixed. Variations of the experimenter’s responses for seven 
items in the middle of the series provided the independent 
variable. 

RESULTS: Data from only the middle series of seven items 

were analyzed, the object being to see how many times 

the subjects repeated their choice responses to these 
seven items as a function of the experimenter’s incentive 
responses. In the control condition the experimenter 
said nothing to all seven of the subject’s responses. The 
experimental conditions were exactly the same except 
that the experimenter said “wrong” to either the middle 
one, two, three, five, or to all seven of the subject’s 

Tesponses. 

The repetition data are analyzed as a function of serial 
position and practice. None of the analyses indicates 
statistically reliable differences between the control 
condition and any of the punishment conditions. All 
conditions involve an increasing number of repetitions 
with practice. 

CONCLUSIONS: Thorndike’s view of the influence of 

verbal punishments is definitely supported. There is no 

evidence of a direct active weakening of connections 
which are verbally punished. (Slides) 


INHIBITION 
11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Howarp H. Kenpter, Chairman 


11:10 am Improvement in successive discrimination 
reversals. ALvIN J. Nort, Southern Methodist 
University. 

PROBLEM: The problem was to ascertain conditions 
determining improvement in ability successively to 
reverse a choice discrimination. 
POPULATION: Thirty-six albino rats were used as subjects. 
PROCEDURE: In Experiment I thirty-six rats learned to 
run to one arm of a T-maze for a food reward. Thereafter 
the locus of the food was shifted twelve times, thus 
requiring twelve reversals of the choice discrimination. 
The following factors were varied in a factorial design: 
(1) amount of practice per condition of reinforcement, 
(2) correction versus non-correction of errors, and (3) 
temporal interval between trials. In Experiment II 
twenty-four of these rats were given from 24 to 48 
additional reversals with certain changes in the experi- 
mental variables. 
RESULTS: In Experiment I there was improvement in 
reversal performance under each major experimental 
condition. Within any given reversal the conditions of 
extended practice and delayed correction each resulted 
in higher levels of interference on the initial trials of a 
reversal, although on subsequent trials the error curve 
decreased more rapidly. Extended practice resulted in 
only slightly more errors than did moderate or limited 
practice. Massing of trials resulted in fewer total and 
also consecutive errors than did spacing. 

In Experiment II initially high degrees of interference 
were associated with subsequently more rapid learning 
both when small amounts of practice and the effects of 
amounts of practice in the previous experiment were 
compared. Comparisons of immediate, delayed, and 
non-correction showed no major differences. 
CONCLUSIONS: Implications of the findings for Hull’s 
theory of learning are discussed. A modified dominance 
theory together with acquired distinctiveness of cues is 
proposed to account for the results. A transitory inhibi- 
tory factor is suggested to explain findings in favor of 
massed practice. 


11:25 am Differentiating factors in retroactive inhibi- 
tion. BENToN J. UNDERWOOD, Northwestern Uni- 
versily. 

PROBLEM: To determine (1) the influence of increased 

recall time and (2) spatial separation of original and 

interpolated lists on retroactive inhibition. 

PROCEDURE: Two experiments of four conditions each 

were performed. On all conditions of both experiments the 

original list of 10 paired adjectives were presented until S 

anticipated 6 responses correctly. On the control condi- 
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tion of each experiment S recalled and relearned the 
original list after 20 min. rest. The three experimental 
conditions of each experiment consisted of three degrees 
of interpolated learning. The interpolated list had the 
same stimuli as the original list but different responses. 
The two experiments differed in that in one the original 
and interpolated lists were presented on the same side 
of the drum while in the other they were presented on 
opposite sides. In both experiments S was given 8 sec. 
to recall each association formed during original learning. 
A separate group of 24 Ss served in each experiment. 
The conditions were counterbalanced and one practice 
day was used. 

RESULTS: The results are compared with those of previous 
experiments in which degree of interpolated learning was 
varied but the usual 2-sec.-per-item recall interval used. 
The major results are: (1) Increased recall time reduces 
retroactive inhibition but the reduction is relatively 
independent of degree of interpolated learning. (2) Spatial 
separation of original and interpolated lists (a) does not 
change appreciably the amount of retroactive inhibition 
but (b) decreases number of intrusions from interpolated 
list, and (c) causes downward shift in degree of inter- 
polated learning producing maximal inhibition. 

The theoretical implications will be discussed. 


11:40 am Centrifugal swing or work inhibition as a 
factor in maze behavior. MERRELL E. THOMPSON, 
New Mexico State College. 

PROBLEM: To determine which of two hypotheses, centrif- 
ugal swing or work inhibition, is more adequate in 
explaining choice point behavior in maze patterns charac- 
terized by one or more forced turns preceding the choice. 
POPULATION: One-hundred and sixty college students. 
PROCEDURE: There were three single choice grooved- 
type stylus mazes differing only in the number of forced 
right turns preceding the choice point. Each of the three 
mazes was presented to the Ss in four different positions, 
making a total of 12 trials for each S (four on each of 
three maze patterns). 
RESULTS: The overall effect of increasing the number of 
forced right turns is an increased tendency for the left 
alley to be chosen at the point of choice. By applying the 
analysis of variance test for correlated scores we find that 
the influence of maze design (one, two, or three forced 
right turns) is significant at beyond the one per cent level 
of confidence. The influence of maze position, on the 
other hand, is found to be below the five per cent level of 
significance. The statistical reliabilities of the three 
differences existing between the three pairs of means are 
all highly significant, and in each instance, the null 
hypothesis can be rejected at or beyond the one per cent 
level of confidence. 


CONCLUSIONS: This experiment extends the work 
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inhibition hypothesis to cover behavior at a choice point 
which has previously been attributed to centrifugal 
swing. (Slides) 


11:55 am An hypothesis concerning the generation and 
use of synonyms. WILLIAM M. LeEpLeEy, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

PROBLEM: The experiments to be described were designed 
and executed as tests of an hypothesis that the principle 
of reactive inhibition, as defined by Hull and others, 
operates in the generation and use of synonymous expres- 
sions. Specifically, it was predicted that, in the active 
vocabulary of an individual, there would be a positive 
relationship between the frequency of word usage and 
the number of associated synonymous expressions. 
POPULATION: Five populations of college residents were 
used. The N’s were: 39, 51, 19, 22 and 44. 
PROCEDURE: Each of the five groups was provided with a 
different set of four words. The procedures in all replica- 
tions were identical except that each group used a 
different set of words. The respondents were first in- 
structed to assign rank order numbers to the four words, 
based upon the respondent’s estimate of the frequency 
with which he used the words in speaking, writing and 
thinking. In the second phase, the respondents were 
instructed to write as many synonyms for each word 
as they could. This was done without restrictions on time. 
The experimenter then assigned rank order numbers to 
the words based upon the number of synonymous 
expressions produced. For each respondent, a rank- 
difference coefficient was computed for the two rank 
orders. The five, resulting arrays of coefficients were 
treated by conventional statistical procedures. 

RESULTS: In each of the five replications, the mean 

coefficient was greater than zero. In four of the five 

replications, the mean coefficient was significantly 
different from zero well beyond the one per cent level. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results are tentatively interpreted as 

supporting the hypothesis that the principle of reactive 

inhibition operates in the generation and use of synonyms. 

(Slides) 


VISION I 
1:40-2:40 PM, Wednesday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
Joun L. KEeNNEDy, Chairman 
1:40 pm Change in “meaning” to a visual stimulus 
when the drive was changed. Dororuy REtTH- 
LINGSHAFER, University of Florida. 
PROBLEM: To determine if rats under alternating drives 
could learn to respond to a lighted disc placed in varying 
positions relative to the choice point on a T-maze. 
POPULATION: Forty male Wistar strain albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Rats were trained on a T-maze in a fixed 
maze background under alternating hunger and thirst 
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drives when the position of the lighted disc was (1) in a 
constant right or left relation to the choice point and (2) 
in a varied relation to the choice point. Tests for the 
significance of an alternation habit were made. Tests 
for the significance of right and left response dispositions 
versus place dispositions were made. 
RESULTS: The constant turn animals learned to respond 
appropriately for their drive at above chance behavior. 
Tests indicated that right and left response dispositions, 
and possibly room place cues, were influential in their 
behavior. When room place cues were controlled for the 
varied turn animals, the visual stimulus was isolated from 
the maze background and the light became a cue for 
appropriate responses, independent of right or left 
turning tendencies. This learning of the varied turn 
animals was above chance. 
CONCLUSION: Rats learned to respond to a visual stimulus 
according to the significance the light acquired as a cue 
for the satisfaction of the particular drive that was 
dominant. 

The collaboration of Kenneth McCutchan and S. W 
Nichols is gratefully acknowledged. (Slides) 


1:55 pm The relation of fatigue of accommodation to 
muscle balance. S. B. Setts, U.S.A.F. School 
of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field. 

This report presents data from two experiments using 
an ophthalmic ergograph to measure accommodation 


decrement following a period of exercise. The first experi- 
ment, in collaboration with Dr. Conrad Berens, used the 
Howe-Berens ergograph and a group of 57 clinic patients 
in New York City. The second used the S.A.M. ophthal- 
mic ergograph, and thirty officers and men at Randolph 
A.F.B. Measures of accommodation decrement were 
obtained by comparing nearpoint of accommodation 
taken immediately before and after the thirty minute 
exercise period. Pre and post exercise measures of phorias 
were taken using Maddox rod on a phorometer. 

Previous results indicated that muscle balance and 
change in muscle balance following ergograph exercise 
are unrelated to accommodative power and accommoda- 
tion decrement. However, there was a tendency for initial 
lateral phorias to increase in the initial direction following 
exercise. 

This experiment is being repeated and results of the 
two studies will be compared. 


2:10 pm The effect of certain color filters on visual 
acuity at low levels of illumination with and without 
opposing light. A. R. Laver, Iowa State College. 

PROBLEM: To determine the loss in acuity through 

interposition of filters of known characteristics at given 

levels of illumination on the test object used. 

POPULATION: Twenty-five subjects are used with control- 
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test technique. The population are normal aduits ranging 
in age from 18 to 53 with near normal vision. 
PROCEDURE: Experimental. Each subject is checked for 
visual acuity after which the test objects are presented 
with given illumination. The acuity is measured for 
each subject with and without opposing light. The order 
is rotated to avoid fatigue or other effects. Statistical 
evaluations are given. 

RESULTs: In general the reduction in acuity for all sub- 
jects on all types of filters used was about ten per cent. 
Some subjects showed a great deal more loss than others. 
CONCLUSIONS: That any filter placed before the eye 
reduces acuity or visual efficiency due to decreased light, 
but widely differential effects occur. (Slides) 


2:25 pm Shape constancy: the Brunswik ratio as a 
function of stimulus-object differences. WILLIAM 
H. Licute, University of Missouri. 
PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that the Brunswik 
Ratio for shape constancy is a function of the magnitude 
of the maximum possible regression to the real; to deter- 
mine practice effects and individual differences. 
POPULATION: Fifty university undergraduate students. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects were asked to rotate a square metal 
plate on a vertical axis until it appeared equal in shape 
(width) to a rectangular plate. Four rectangles (standard 
stimuli) of varying widths were used. The subjects made 
24 settings for each standard stimulus in each of two 
sessions. The measure obtained for each judgment was 
the width of the turned square in the plane at right 
angles to the line of vision. 
RESULTS: The Brunswik Ratios for the four standard 
stimuli, from smallest to largest, were .42, .50, .62 and 
.77 in the first session and .40, .48, .58, and .75 in the 
second session. In each session, all differences were 
highly significant. The differences by stimulus from 
session to session were not significant except for the 
largest one, which was significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. 

With one exception, the last six trials for a given stimu- 
lus and session resulted in a lower Brunswik Ratio than 
the first six trials. Four of these differences were sig- 
nificant at the 1% level and two were significant at the 
5% level. 

The distributions of the original measures (stimulus 
width) were all negatively skewed to some degree, the 
skew being greater for the wider standard stimuli. 
CONCLUusIONS: Under the conditions of this experiment, 
the Brunswik Ratio: (1) increases as the magnitude of 
the maximum possible regression to the real decreases; 
(2) decreases for each stimulus, within the session; 
(3) possibly decreases slightly for each stimulus, from 
session to session; (4) is based on measures with a 
skewed distribution. (Slides) 
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VISION II 
2:50-3:50 PM, Wednesday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
James J. Grsson, Chairman 


2:50 pm Changes in critical flicker frequency (c.f.f.) 
under prolonged continuous stimulation. JosEPH 
F. Kusis and E. Bucxtey, Fordham University. 
PROBLEM: Is the change in c.f.f. under continuous deter- 
mination for a prolonged period (approximately an hour) 
different from the c.f.f. obtained for the same period of 
time but with intervening rest periods. 
SAMPLE: Thirty-eight subjects were paired, matched for 
age and for time of day of testing. 
PROCEDURE: A modification of the Henry electronic 
apparatus for c.f.f. determination was used. One subject 
of each pair was tested continuously (continuous-group) 
for 64 minutes, average c.f.f. determinations being ob- 
tained in successive eight minute periods. The other 
subject of each pair was tested for eight 8-minute periods 
(interval group) with a five minute rest period inter- 
polated between each test session. During the rest period 
he remained under the adapting conditions preceding the 
experiment proper. 
RESULTS: (1) A consistent drop of approximately 3 
c.f.f. units occurred for both groups between the first 
and the eighth testing periods. (2) The characteristics of 
this decreasing function were essentially similar for both 
the interval-group and the continuous-group. (3) The 
characteristic curves for the flicker-to-fusion and the 
fusion-to-flicker c.f.f. determinations were basically the 
same for both groups. The function for the continuous 
group, however, seemed asymptotic to a constant c.f.f. 
value at the 7th and 8th testing periods. (4) The drop in 
c.f.f. begins after the second testing period (i.e. after 16 
minutes) for both groups. 
CONCLUSION: Since the c.f.f. begins to drop after 16 
minutes of testing time, such determinations should be 
confined to this period. 


3:05 pm The temporal binocular summation of negative 
after-images. Henryk Mustak, Fordham Uni- 
versily. 

(Abstract exceeded 300 words)! 


3:20 pm The effect of adaptation on latency of human 
vision. ALEX L. Sweet, Naval Research Labora- 
tory. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the effect of light and dark 

adaptation on latency of human vision as measured by 

simple visual reaction time. 

POPULATION: Two young men served as subjects. 

PROCEDURE: The light stimulus was furnished by an 

electronic “flash tube” and remained constant during 


1 All abstracts which exceeded the 300-word limit are given 
by title only. 


the experiment. The following were its physical charac- 
teristics: duration, 65 milliseconds; subtended visual 
angle, 15 minutes; brightness, 140 millilamberts; color, 
white. 

The stimulus always flashed in a totally dark room. 
A small red light oriented the subject’s fixation. Only the 
right eye was used. As soon as the subject saw the flash 
after an auditory warning, he released a telegraph key. 
The interval between stimulus and response was meas- 
ured by a chronoscope. 

Reaction times were obtained under the following 
conditions: at 4 and 35 minutes in the dark following 
5} minutes of light adaptation to a large field whose 
brightness was either 0.4, 17, or 690 millilamberts. Read- 
ings were obtained for the fovea and one peripheral 
position (15° temporal retina). 

RESULTs: After 4 minutes in the dark, the shortest 
reaction times occurred with previous adaptation to a 
brightness of 17 millilamberts. From 4 minutes to 35 
minutes in the dark following this adapting intensity, 
there was a reliable increase in reaction time. At the fovea 
the increase was about 13 milliseconds, at the peripheral 
position about 21 milliseconds. For the other two 
adapting intensities, the differences in latency between 
the 4 minutes stage and the 35 minutes stage were com- 
paratively slight. The peripheral reaction times were 
longer by approximately 15 milliseconds than the foveal 
reaction times. 

CONCLUSION: The completely dark adapted human eye 
does not necessarily have the shortest latency of reaction. 
Complete dark adaptation may serve to increase the 
latency. (Slides) 


3:35 pm The dependence of color upon area. ROBERT 
W. Burnuam, Color Control Depariment, Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

PROBLEM: Decreasing the angular size of chromatic 
surface colors from around 1 or 2 degrees down to very 
small areas is known to produce some striking changes in 
perceived color. The present problem was to discover 
whether increasing the angular size of colors from a few 
degrees up to very large areas would also effect significant 
changes in perceived color. 

POPULATION: Color normal adults, experienced in colori- 

metric matching procedures. 

PROCEDURE: Colorimetric matches were made for red, 

green, and blue test fields of moderate photopic luminance 

and low purity. The test field was varied in 6 steps of 
angular size over the range from about 4° to 75°. The 
colorimetric matching field had a visual subtense of about 
13° and was separated from the area to be matched bya 
3° section of the surround. This surround, which was near- 
neutral, was maintained at the same brightness as the 
area to be matched. Matches were made by adjusting 
the colorimeter while looking back and forth from the 
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central region of the test field to the colorimetric field. 
Test colors and areas were presented in a prearranged 
random sequence. 

resutts: As the area increased, the hue shifted toward 
blue and there was an increase in brightness for all three 
test colors. With respect to saturation, there was a large 
increase for green and blue and a slight increase for red. 
Shifts in these psychological attributes were indicated 
by calculated differences in the corresponding psycho- 
physical specifications. 

CONCLUSION: Varying the angular size of colored test 
fields may result in significantly different perceived colors. 
These results, particularly the fact that the hue shift 
with increasing size was in a blue direction suggest that 
peripheral visual elements, relatively sensitive to blue, 
play a real part in the chromatic appearance of large 
visual areas. (Slides) 


ADDRESS BY THE CO-PRESIDENT 
4:00-5 :00 PM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Frank A. Beacu. The Snark Was a Boojum 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 
8:50-9:50 AM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Harry F. Hartow, Chairman 


8:50am The generalization of an instrumental response 
to stimuli varying in the size dimension. G. 
RosBert Grice, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM: This investigation was designed to study the 
form of the stimulus generalization gradient for the 
visual size dimension in the white rat. 
POPULATION: The subjects were 135 albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: One group of 60 rats were trained to obtain 
food by opening a door in the center of a white circle of 20 
square centimeters area. Sub-groups of 15 were then 
tested by means of 25 extinction trials on circles of 20, 
32, 50, and 79 square centimeters. A second group of 75 
rats were trained to respond to the 79 square centimeter 
circle and sub-groups were tested on circles of 79, 63, 
50, 32, and 20 square centimeters. 
RESULTS: Generalization gradients were obtained for 
both stimuli larger and smaller than the training stimuli. 
Both gradients showed a significant decrease in response 
strength as a function of increasing difference in size from 
the training stimulus. Response strength to smaller 
stimuli was a negatively accelerated decreasing function 
of log area. The function relating log area and response 
strength to larger stimuli was inflected, showing initial 
positive acceleration. 
CONCLUSIONS: These results support the prevailing 
stimulus-response interpretation of primary stimulus 
generalization. They are in essential agreement with 
theories of visual discrimination learning involving 
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stimulus generalization assumptions. The difference in 
form of the two functions is in accord with recent predic- 
tions made by Hull upon the basis of a stimulus intensity 
factor. 

Mr. Eli Saltz collaborated in this investigation. 
(Slides) 


9:05 am Age as a variable in the transposition behavior 
of children. Davip EHRENFREUND, Washington 
State College. 

PROBLEM: This study grew out of Kuenne’s report of 
transposition in children which showed that Spence’s 
theory of transposition is applicable to such behavior in 
young children. Accordingly, younger children when 
tested at various steps distant from the original discrim- 
ination, should show a steep gradient characteristic of 
infra-human Ss; older children should show a flat gradi- 
ent. 

POPULATION: Forty children from the nursery school of 

the Home Economics Department of Washington State 

College. Group I ranged in age from 3:0 to 3:11, Group 

II from 4:7 to 5:5. 

PROCEDURE: All Ss learned a size discrimination, 64 sq. 

in. positive vs. 128 sq. in. negative. Each S was then 

tested for transposition either one step (64 vs. 32), two 
steps (32 vs. 16), four steps (8 vs. 4) or five steps (4 vs. 

2) from the training pair. 

RESULTS: Group I exhibited a steep gradient, the median 

transposition score falling from 100 to 55 per cent. The 

hypothesis that the gradient is a straight line can be 
rejected at the one per cent level of confidence. Group 

II exhibited a flat gradient showing a high level of trans- 

position at all points. The difference between the two 

age groups five steps from the training pair is significant 
at the one tenth of one per cent level of confidence. 

CONCLUsIONsS: The present data confirms Spence’s theory 

of transposition and shows that the theory is applicable 

to such behavior in young children. The difference 
between younger and older children tested at some 
distance from the original discrimination supports the 
previous study by Kuenne. 

Acknowledgment is made to Elizabeth Alberts who 
collected the data as part of a Master’s thesis. (Slides) 


9:20 am Factors influencing the transfer of a condi- 
tioned response. MoncrierF H. Smira, Jr., 
Harvard University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate conditions under which a 

conditioned finger extensor response would and would 

not change spontaneously to a flexion response when the 
direction of the shock was altered. 

POPULATION: 36 subjects; 15 in the first experiment, 21 

in the second. 

PROCEDURE: The usual conditioned finger withdrawal 

(shock-avoidance) conditioning apparatus was modified 
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by placing movable electrodes on the top and bottom of 
the finger so that shock could be delivered from either 
side. The transfer test was made (after conditioned 
avoidance of bottom electrode had been established) 
by telling the subject that shock would now come from 
the top electrode, and could be avoided by moving the 
finger downward. 
RESULTS: The first variable investigated was that of the 
number of conditioning trials before the transfer test. 
Three groups had 115, 235, and 355 conditioning trials 
(spread over two, three, and four days, respectively) 
before the test. Within these limits, over-training of the 
response had no observable effect on the ease of transfer. 

The effects of distraction were then investigated. The 
subject was instructed to make a discriminative reaction 
with his left hand to a pattern of lights that flashed 
on simultaneously with the conditioning stimulus. Under 
these conditions, three of five subjects had difficulty in 
making the transfer after only 50 conditioning trials. 
After 100 or 200 trials, 15 of 16 subjects did not make the 
transfer spontaneously. 
concLusions: Although the conditioning of skeletal 
musculature is normally subject to a great deal of volun- 
tary control, this control does not seem to be a necessary 
condition for the response. When the conditioned response 
is set in a larger pattern of response, it attains a relatively 
automatic and inflexible character. 

Anne Nielsen collaborated in this experiment. 


9:35 am Associative facilitation and _ interference 
in psychomotor performance. Don Lewis, State 
University of Iowa. 

PROBLEM: To measure amounts of associative facilitation 
and/or interference in psychomotor performance resulting 
from different amounts of original and/or interpolated 
practice. 
APPARATUS: Modified Mashburn coordinator which 
provides for (1) interchanging the connections between 
controls and response lights, (2) reversing the direction 
of correct movement of each control, and (3) recording 
the number of matches and number of errors (false 
moves) per trial. 

SUBJECTS: 120 male undergraduates. 

PROCEDURE: Practice on the coordinator was given on 

consecutive days, ten two-minute trials per day. Nine 

experimental groups had 1, 3, or 5 days of original 
practice with the controls “normal” and 1, 3, or 5 days of 
interpolated practice with the controls reversed. One 
control group had three days of original practice and five 
days of no practice (rest); a second control group had 
five days of original practice and five days of no practice; 
and a third control group had ten days of original prac- 
tice. It was not deemed necessary to set up separate con- 
trols for all of the experimental conditions. The twelve 


groups all had twenty relearning trials (two days of 
original practice) with the controls normal. 
RESULTS: Means of number of matches per trial, means 
of number of errors per trial, and ratios of corresponding 
error-means and matches-means were indicative of 
differences in performance under the various conditions, 
Facilitative effects could not be completely isolated from 
interference effects but evidences of both were numerous 
and unmistakable. It could be shown that the experi- 
mental groups differed significantly in amounts of facilita- 
tion and interference. 
CONCLUSION: Amounts of associative facilitation and 
associative interference in the performance of a complex 
psychomotor task are functionally related to amounts of 
original and interpolated practice. 

The collaboration of Alfred H. Shephard and Jack A. 
Adams is gratefully acknowledged. (Slides) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
10:00-11:00 AM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Wituiam D. Nerr, Chairman 


10:09 am Consistency of patterns of somatic response to 
stress. JoHN I. Lacey, Fels Research Institute. 
PROBLEM: Some clinical investigators allege that in- 
dividuals react to stress with individually characteristic 
somatic response patterns that persist throughout life; 
and that these constitutional differences account for the 
election of specific somatic dysfunctions when neuroses 
develop. In a previous paper, the author presented evi- 
dence from serial measurements on twelve adult women, 
over a period of 300 days, that there are persistent and 
individually characteristic patterns of somatic response. 
The present study was designed to extend these findings 
to a larger group of growing children. Specifically, we 
studied the immediate test-retest reliability of somatic 
patterning, and age and sex differences in patterns of 
response. 
POPULATION: 60 boys and 60 girls, from 6 to 18 years. 
PROCEDURE: Blood pressure, heart rate, heart rate 
variability, and palmar conductance responses to the 
cold pressor test were measured. After recovery from the 
first stress, the test was repeated. 
RESULTS: (1) Test-retest reliabilities of the response 
patterns are all significantly different from zero. The 
reliabilities are too low to permit accurate discrimination 
among individuals, but are high enough for group com- 
parisons. (2) Significant age trends were found. For 
example, older children tend to show greater reactivity 
of palmar conductance than of heart rate, and lesser 
reactivity of pulse pressure than of heart rate variability. 
(3) The age sequence is slightly different for boys and 
girls. 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) The pattern of somatic response to a 
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given stress is fairly reproducible upon immediate retest. 
(2) Significant developmental sequences exist in such 
patterns of response. (3) The results confirm the previous 
conclusion that the extent and direction of discrimination 
among individuals may depend strikingly upon the 
physiological variable employed. (Slides) 


10:15 Am Variations in autonomic balance under nine 
drugs. M. A. WENGER, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: (a) To validate measurements of autonomic 
balance (relative homeostasis) in terms of factorial scores 
obtained under nine autonomomimetic drugs. (b) To 
determine whether individual differences in reactivity to 
autonomomimetic drugs may be predicted from control 
scores of autonomic balance. 
POPULATION: Ten male graduate students. 
PROCEDURE: Presentation of a battery of 16 psycho- 
physiological tests under eleven test conditions that 
involved control measurements without drugs, followed 
at intervals of one week by measurements taken two 
hours after the ingestion of identical capsules containing 
the following drugs: (1) seconal, 6 gr.; (2) benzedrine 
sulphate, 20 mgm.; (3) atropine sulphate, 3 mgm.; 
(4) prostigmine bromide, 45 mgm.; (5) caffeine 0.5 gm.; 
(6) mecholyl bromide, 0.8 gm.; (7) lactose (placebo); 
(8) ergonovine maleate, 0.8 mgm.; (9) ammonium 
chloride, 5 gm.; and (10) sodium bicarbonate, 12 gm. 
The data were submitted to analyses of variance. 
RESULTS: (a) Variance of specific test scores: F ratios for 3 
tests (salivary output, salivary pH, and systolic BP) 
were significant at or beyond the 1% level, and were 
between the 5% and 1% levels for 3 others (heart period, 
finger temperature, and rate of tapping). (b) Variance of 
autonomic factor scores: The F ratio was significant at 
the 5% level. (c) Significant ¢ tests of autonomic factor 
scores for antagonistic drugs: Benzedrine and prostig- 
mine (1%); atropine and prostigmine (1%); caffeine and 
prostigmine (1%); atropine and ergonovine (5%). 
CONCLUSIONS: Group reaction to most drugs was not 
marked, a conclusion that is supported by individual 
protocols. Apparently the experimenter was too cautious 
in deciding dosages. In spite of this misfortune, the 
greater-than-chance variance of some tests and of the 
autonomic factor scores, and the significant ¢ tests for 
factor scores under certain pairs of antagonistic drugs, 
serve as additional validation of measurements of auto- 
nomic balance. (Slides) 


10:30 am The effects of auditory stimulation on the 
electroconvulsive threshold. R. A. Patron, R. W 
RUSSELL, and J. F. Prerce, Western State Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic, Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM: The present experiments have studied the 

effect of a controlled period of auditory stimulation on 
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the electroconvulsive threshold of albino rats. These 
observations are part of a series of studies designed to 
investigate electroconvulsive thresholds quantitatively 
and to determine the effect which various stimulating 
conditions have upon them. 

POPULATION: 100 male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: Electroshock apparatus was utilized which 
permitted precise control over instrumental variables. 
The psychophysical method of constant stimuli was 
employed to determine thresholds in terms of current 
intensity for 60 cycle a.c. passing for one second. Intensity 
values were selected which covered systematically the 
transition from 0 to 100% convulsions. Measures of 
central tendency within this transition zone represented 
the threshold values. With an experimental group of 50 
animals thresholds were determined on each of three 
consecutive days (phase 1). During the following five- 
day period one-minute of auditory stimulation preceded 
the onset of shock and thresholds were again determined 
(phase 2). A resonated buzzer in a sound-proof box 
provided the auditory stimulation which was automati- 
cally terminated simultaneously with the current 
administration through ear electrodes. A final three-day 
threshold determination was made without auditory 
stimulation (phase 3). 

During the same period similar determinations were 

made with a matched control group of 50 animals which 
received no auditory stimulation. 
RESULTS: A decrement in threshold values was observed 
in the experimental group when auditory stimulation 
preceded the administration of electric shocks. These 
thresholds were significantly lower than those observed 
before and after the phase of auditory stimulation (phases 
1 and 3) and also lower than those determined for control 
animals. No seizures were observed in any animal during 
the one-minute periods of auditory stimulation. In line 
with previous experimental work the threshold for the 
control group was not found to vary significantly during 
the series of 11 electroconvulsive shocks. 


10:45 am The effect of subcortical lesions upon the 
electroencephalogram. J. BowDEN 
and H. W. Macown, Depts. of Psychology and 
Anatomy, Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: To study functional relationships between 

cortex and subcortical centers, and to provide a better 

basis for understanding the electroencephalogram. 

POPULATION: The results are based upon acute lesions, 

systematically varied, in 26 cats, and chronic lesions in 

2 monkeys. 

PROCEDURE: Electrocorticograms were recorded after 

transections ranging from C-1 to a rostral midbrain 

level, and after subsequent lesions of hypothalamus 
and thalamus. There was also simultaneous recording 
from cortex and thalamus. The Horsley-Clarke technique 
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was used for recording from and placing lesions in di- 
encephalic structures. Lesions were reconstructed histo- 
logically. 
RESULTs: The EEG pattern after transection of the cord 
at the C-1 is one of activation, or low voltage, fast waves. 
Transections at progressively higher levels show diminu- 
tion of the activation pattern and an increase in syn- 
chronized activity. Unilateral hypothalamic lesions re- 
duce or abolish the activation pattern and produce recur- 
rent bursts or spindles of 5 to 15 per second waves in the 
ipsilateral cortex. Simultaneous recordings from thala- 
mus and cortex show concurrent bursts when thalamic 
leads are in the region of nucleus centralis lateralis and 
in adjacent parts of the ventral nuclei. Destruction of 
these thalamic regions abolishes the periodic discharges 
in the cortex. Bursts and spindles are not recorded from 
the massa intermedia or from the medial nucleus, and 
destruction of these thalamic regions does not affect the 
- spindling in the cortex or in other parts of the thalamus. 
CONCLUSIONS: The hypothalamus and brain stem reticu- 
lar formation are involved in the cortical activation pat- 
tern. When their connections with the thalamus are re- 
duced, thalamo-cortical circuits appear to be set free to 
reverberate and develop periodic synchronization or a 
rhythmic beat similar to the alpha rhythm as well as to 
certain rhythmic activities during sleep and barbiturate 
anesthesia. The neurophysiological mechanisms involved 
have significance for a more adequate conception of 
sleep, emotion, and related psychological phenomena. 
(Slides) 


HEARING 


11:10-12:10 AM, Thursday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 
Don Lewis, Chairman 


11:10 am The intelligibility and information-content 
of quantized speech. J. C. R. LicktipEr, Harvard 
University. 

PROBLEM: Wiener and Shannon have defined the ‘amount 

of information’ carried by a message as the number of 

decisions among equally likely alternatives that must be 
made to pick the message out of the ensemble of messages 
that might have been sent. It is evident that verbal 
messages carry information, but it is difficult to define 
the ensemble of possible verbal messages in such a way as 
to bring the problems of speech communication into the 
field of the quantitative communication theory. The pres- 
ent paper concerns observations on speech-waves that 
have been simplified to facilitate quantitative analysis of 
information-content. The aim is to trace the relation be- 
tween ‘amount of information’ as given by theory and 

‘intelligibility’ as measured empirically. 

PROCEDURE: First the speech-waves are reduced to rec- 

tangular waveform by the process previously described 
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as infinite peak clipping. Then, the rectangular waves are 
subjected to time-quantization by a circuit that permits 
transitions from one amplitude-value to the other only 
at predetermined instants in time. The intelligibility of 
the resulting quantized speech is determined as a function 
of the duration of the temporal quantum. 

RESULTs: Intelligibility is not seriously impaired by the 
simplification until the temporal quantum is made as 
large as 200 microseconds. As the ‘decisions’ are spaced 
still more widely in time, intelligibility declines in rough 
proportion to the calculated ‘amount of information.’ 
By taking into consideration the redundancy in the quan- 
tized speech and the size of the speech vocabulary, it is 
possible to transform from ‘inteligibility’ to ‘information’ 
and vice versa. 

CONCLUSIONS: Quantized speech provides a means of 
relating the empirical results of intelligibility tests to the 
theoretical structure of information theory. (Slides) 


11:25 am Responses to auditory stimulation, from the 
inferior colliculus of the cat. WILLARD R. Tuur- 
Low, University of Virginia, and NATHAN B. Gross, 
Lehigh University. 

PROBLEM: To determine what responses to auditory 

stimulation can be obtained by recording with micro- 


electrodes from the inferior colliculus of the cat; and to 


determine how response varies with changes in charac- 
teristics of the stimulus. 
POPULATION: Twenty animals were used in these experi- 
ments. 
PROCEDURE: Cats were operated, under dial anaesthesia, 
so as to expose the inferior colliculi. Responses were re- 
corded from this region with microelectrodes, amplified, 
and photographed from a cathode ray tube. The animal 
was stimulated with single frequencies, clicks, and ther- 
mal noise. 
RESULTs: Responses were obtained to steady frequencies, 
frequency “sweeps”, onset of steady frequencies, clicks, 
and thermal noise. It was found that responses could be 
obtained from the inferior colliculus to changing fre- 
quency (“sweeps’’) when none of the separate frequencies 
through which change was occurring were themselves 
effective. Illustrations of responses to various kinds of 
stimulation will be presented, together with illustrations 
of changes in response with increase in intensity of stimu- 
lation. Frequency-specific response was obtained for 
narrow bands of frequencies throughout the auditory 
range; these results extend the observations of Galambos 
and Davis to a higher level in the brain stem, and also 
provide valuable supporting evidence concerning the 
specific reception of low tones. 

This research was performed at the University of 
Rochester under contract N6 ONR-241, with the collab- 
oration of Edward H. Kemp and Dr. K. Lowy. 
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11:40 am The study of hearing losses resulting from ex- 
posure to noise and to blast impulses. STaNney E. 
Linpguist, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: (1) To measure temporary hearing losses pro- 

duced by exposure to white noise at high intensity levels. 

(2) To study the rate of recovery from temporary losses. 

(3) To study the relation between permanent hearing loss 

and intra-cochlear lesions produced by blast impulses. 

METHODS AND PROCEDURE: The conditioned response 

method was used to obtain audiograms of experimental 

animals (cats) before and after exposure to white noise 
at high intensity. Duration of exposure was varied and 
degree of loss and time of recovery measured. 

After complete recovery from temporary hearing losses 
produced by noise stimulation, animals were exposed to 
the blast impulses from 32 calibre blank cartridges fired 
from a starting pistol. Exposure to blast impulses was 
repeated until permanent hearing losses were produced. 

The cochleas of all animals were prepared for histo- 
logical examination. 

RESULTS: Following exposure to white noise, maximum 

hearing losses occur in the 4000 cycle region. With in- 

crease in exposure time, the range of frequencies affected 
is increased and, in most cases, the amount of loss at each 
frequency is greater. 

Permanent hearing losses produced by blast impulses 
are maximal in the 2000 to 4000 cycle range. Degree of 
loss and extent of frequency spectrum affected varies 
widely in the experimental animals tested. 
concLusions: The problem of fatigue or temporary deaf- 
ness in relation to permanent deafness from noise stimula- 
tion will be discussed. Intracochlear damage as deter- 
mined by histological examination will be correlated with 
hearing deficiencies. (Slides) 
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11:55 am Function of the auditory cortex: acquisition 
and retention of an approach response to a sound 
stimulus. Burton S. Roser and D. Nerr, 
University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: In an earlier study it was found that cats 
deprived of the auditory cortex were unable to make a 
discrimination which required the localization of sound 
in space. The present study was undertaken to determine 
whether the failure in the earlier experiments was due to 
loss of ability to localize sound or loss of ability to learn 
the significance of the sound stimulus—i.e., that it was 
the signal indicating the presence of food in a given 
location. 

METHODS AND PROCEDURE: Experimental animals (cats) 

were trained to approach and open a door to obtain food 

when a buzzer was sounded. No localization of the sound 
was required, the position of the buzzer and of the food 
box remaining constant. 

Experimental groups tested include: (a) Animals with 

bilateral ablation and no training prior to operation. (b) 

Animals with bilateral ablation in one-stage and training 

before operation. (c) Animals with bilateral ablation in 

two-stages and training prior to first operation and be- 
tween the two operations. 

RESULTS: All animals tested, including those which had 

failed in the multiple-choice, localization situation, have 

learned the single-choice, non-localization discrimination. 

Changes in behavior, in terms of latency of response time 

and inhibition of spontaneous responses, will be described. 

CONCLUsIONnsS: On the basis of results obtained, the role 

of the auditory cortex in discriminations involving locali- 

zation of sound in space and in avoidance conditioning 
will be discussed. (Slides) 
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8:50 am Measures of temperamental integration. 
Doncaster G. Humm, Los Angeles. 

The problem was to determine if a measure could be 
devised to express the extent to which integrative forces 
were controlling other groups of temperamental forces. 
The study employs measures of: (a) integration; (b) anti- 
social forces; (c) cyclothymic forces; (d) schizothymic 


forces; (e) project-tendency; and (f) compensations for 
response bias. Two measures of integration were de- 
veloped: (a) Component Control Measures; and (b) the 
Integration Index. Both were measured by the amount by 
which the integrative component was in ascendancy over 
the other components. 

Three subject groups were studied: (a) a group of very 
well adjusted persons; (b) a group of psychotic patients; 
and (c) a group of 1,000 employees. 

The distributions of Component Control Measures of 
the thousand employees were mesokurtic and homoclitic 
except for slight skew in antisocial component; that of the 
Integration Index was mesokurtic but negatively skewed. 
All members of the well adjusted group fell above the 
mean of the employed group; all of the psychotic subjects 
fell at —2PE or lower. The mean of the Integration 
Index of the Well Adjusted Group was removed from the 
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mean of the Psychotic Group by 34.6 PEairs.; the lowest 
score of the Well Adjusted Group, from the highest score 
in the Psychotic Group by 18.9 PEairs.. The middle fifty 
per cent of the Component Control Measures of the Well 
Adjusted Group was discrete from those of the Psychotic 
Group except for one point overlap in Manic. 

Compensations for response bias were studied by con- 
trasting the integration measures from raw scores with 
those from compensated scores of three groups in which 
undesirable tendencies were known to be: (a) over- 
reported; (b) wunder-reported; and (c) acceptably 
reported. According to raw scores, the average tempera- 
mental integration of these groups differed very greatly. 
After compensation, there was no significant difference 
between the means of any two groups. 


9:05 am Techniques for developing critical require- 
ments from critical incidents. JOHN C. FLANAGAN, 
American Institute for Research, Pittsburgh. 

In the field of personnel research progress on the de- 
velopment of techniques for defining the job and for ob- 
taining satisfactory criterion measures of success on the 
job has lagged far behind other aspects of research 
methodology. Job analysis typically leads to hunches, 
descriptions, and judgments regarding the essential re- 
quirements for success in a particular job. Activities and 
desirable traits are frequently listed indiscriminately so 
that the set of job requirements does not differentiate the 
specific job from dozens of others. Such lists based on 
opinions and casual observations do not provide a sound 
and efficient basis for research on prediction and evalua- 
tion problems regarding the job being studied. 

A new approach has been developed which attempts to 
substitute data in the form of representative samples of 
observed behavior for opinions. Critical incidents are 
collected which report observations of behaviors repre- 
senting either unsatisfactory or outstanding performance 
of important aspects of the individual’s job. These critical 
incidents involve judgments but they are only the usual 
judgments of sameness and relevance necessary to the 
compilation of any statistical series. Since the incidents 
involve only behavior and not inferences based on the 
behavior, they tend to represent objective data rather 
than subjective opinions or impressions. 

Data of this type can be directly converted into sta- 
tistical estimates for purposes of prediction and evalua- 
tion. The accuracy of these estimates depends on the 
existence of sufficient knowledge to make possible the 
proper classification of the data obtained and to insure 
that correct inferences will be drawn. 

Data will be presented illustrating the application of 
the critical incident technique to a variety of jobs and 
the procedures used in developing critical requirements 
for specific jobs on the basis of these data will be 
described. 
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9:20 am Personal tempo. Horacio J. A. Rimoxpi, 
University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: The existence of a general factor of personal 
tempo has been postulated by some psychologists, 
Others have denied the possibility of identifying any 
general factor of this kind. By means of a large and 
appropriately devised battery of tests for the exploration 
of tempo in various kinds of psychobiological activities it 
would be possible to find out which one of these opinions 
is sustained. 

POPULATION: 91 male university students between 18 and 
25 years of age. 

PROCEDURE: 59 tests were administered individually in 
one single session. The tests were designed to explore 
motor functions, expressive movements, intellectual 


_ activities, reaction time and subjective appreciation of 


time. The subjects were instructed to work in their most 
natural congenial way, apart for the tests of reaction 
time. The tests were of different degrees of complexity 
but their nature was such that they could be solved by all 
the subjects. Graphic record was kept of some 
performances. 

RESULTs: Out of a table of 3422 correlations nine factors 
were obtained. Factor A refers to all large muscular 
movements, Factor B to small muscular movements, 
Factor C or speed of perception, Factor D is a doublet, 
Factor E drawing with the feet, Factor F is a metronome 
doublet, Factor G or reaction time, Factor H drawing 
with hands, Factor I speed of cognition. The second 
order indicates that factors A, B and E go together 
suggesting some fundamental kind of speed for all motor 
performances. The study of the profile of the individuals 
shows the same tendency. It seems that there is a relation 
between individual variability and speed. 
CONCLUSIONS: No general factor of tempo was found. 
There is probably a speed in common for most of the 
motor activities. Predictions should be limited to the 
scope of our factors. 


9:35 am A comparative study of valid and non-valid 
items in an Army job knowledge test. HELEN 
HAGGERTY and GABRIELLA ROSENBERGER, Per- 
sonnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: To analyze characteristics of test items in rela- 

tionship to validity. 

POPULATION: A multiple-choice test of job knowledge was 

administered to 1,119 enlisted cooks in 9 different 

installations. 

PROCEDURE: For the purpose of selecting items of high 

and low validity, examinees were divided into three equal 

criterion groups on the basis of ratings by their co-workers 
on quality of work. A group of MOST VALID items was 
selected by identifying items with greatest positive dif- 
ference between number of men in the high criterion 
group giving the correct answer and the number of men 
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in the low criterion group giving the correct answer. 
Similarly a group of LEAST VALID items was selected. For 
items in these groups the following data were determined: 
(1) average item difficulty, (2) item content, (3) type of 
knowledge tested, (4) form of item lead, (5) vocabulary 
level (Thorndike-Lorge Scale), (6) length of item, (7) item 
readability (Flesch count), (8) subjective judgment of 
experts as to difficulty and validity. 
RESULTS: (1) There is little difference between most valid 
items and least valid items with respect to item difficulty, 
item content, type of knowledge tested, length of item, or 
item readability. There are slight differences on vocabu- 
lary difficulty and form of item lead. (2) Subjective 
judgment of test construction specialists and of technical 
subject matter experts as to item difficulty and item 
validity do not entirely correspond with experimental 
evidence. 
CONCLUSIONS: Estimation of difficulty and validity of 
test items cannot well be done on the basis of readily 
observable characteristics of items. These findings empha- 
size the importance of experimental validation of job 
knowledge tests. 

Miss Elaine Deskin participated in this project. 


TEST SPECIALIZATION 
11:00-12:00 AM, Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 


Sponsored jointly by Division 5 and Psychometric 
Society 


I. Mosier, Chairman 

11:00 am Validity, reliability and baloney. 
E. Cureton, University of Tennessee. 

PROBLEM: Prediction of success in college by means of a 
new technique: the B-Projective Psychokinesis Test. 
POPULATION: Twenty-nine senior and graduate students 
enrolled in a class in psychological measurements at the 
University of Tennessee. 
PROCEDURE: Item analysis of new test against criterion 
of grade-point average; reduction thereby of experi- 
mental test from 85 items to 24; computation of validity 
and reliability of the 24-item test; comparison of results 
with those obtained from the Cooperative Vocabulary 
Test, Forms Q and R combined. 
RESULTS: Validity of vocabulary test .23; validity of new 
test .82. 
CONCLUSIONS: The new test actually has validity con- 
siderably above the “maximum possible validity” 
estimated from its reliability. There are significant theo- 
retical and methodological implications from this finding. 


EDWARD 


11:15 am Relationships of personality factors as 
measured by the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
Test to measure ability, and success in a psychology 
course with ability held constant. FRANCES TRIGGs, 
Lois ADAMS NoBLE, WALTER REYNOLDS, WALLACE 
SINAIKO, JEAN CoLe, HEINz GRAUMANN. 
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PROBLEM: It is the purpose of this study to determine the 
relationship of personality factors as measured by the 
Rosenzweig, ability as measured by the Wesman Person- 
nel Classification Test, Form A, and achievement as 
measured by an objective test in psychology, stand- 
ardized and constructed by the Department of Psy- 
chology of Dartmouth College, and course grades in 
beginning psychology. Validity of coefficients of predic- 
tion of success are usually found to be in the neighborhood 
of 50-65. While invalidity and unreliability of tests and 
criteria measures may obscure the relationship somewhat, 
the probability is that there may be measurable person- 
ality factors which are also tending to obscure these 
relationships. It is possible that if these personality 
factors are measurable, the validity coefficient may be 
raised by including these scores in the regression equation. 
POPULATION: 80 executive trainees for merchandising; all 
college graduates. (Rosenzweig and Wesman) 30 students 
elementary psychology (Rosenzweig and Wesman, 
Dartmouth College Psychology Examination and 
Grades.) 

PROCEDURE: All tests were administered in accordance 
with standard instructions. The six summary scoring 
categories on the Rosenzweig were correlated with 
scores on the test of ability and with grades. Where 
behavior on the Rosenzweig is evaluated not by scores 
but by formulae termed by the author as trends, relation- 
ship to ability and grades was determined by Chi Square. 
CONCLUSIONS: Results would seem to indicate that rela- 
tionships are statistically insignificant between all person- 
ality variables as measured by the Rosenzweig and 
measures of ability as used in this study. A low positive 
but statistically significant relationship may be found to 
exist between grades and some personality variables as 
measured by the Rosenzweig. 


11:30 am Time limit and item placement as related to 
item analyses. G. MoLLenKopr, Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: To determine how the proportion right and the 

item-test correlation relate to test timing and item place- 

ment for a verbal test. 

POPULATION: 382 juniors and seniors at the Scarsdale, 

New York, High School. 

PROCEDURE: Each of four equivalent groups of students 

was given one of two tests of verbal antonyms consisting 

of the same items arranged in sets which appeared in dif- 
ferent orders in the two tests. Group 1 took Form 1 while 

Group 2 took Form 2, both being given adequate time for 

all subjects to attempt every item. Group 3 took Form 1 

and Group 4 took Form 2 under a time limit so set that 

most students attempted the first 30 items while very few 
tried all 85 items. These groups then shifted to colored 
pencils and continued work until their over-all time 

equalled that for Groups 1 and 2. 
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The proportion marking the right response and the 
item-total score biserial coefficient of correlation were 
computed for each item for each group and timing condi- 
tion. The sets of item values were systematically 
compared. 

RESULTS: In comparisons involving power data, the ob- 
served p for an item tended to be slightly higher when the 
item appeared early in the test than when it came late, 
while no similar effect was noted for the biserials. 

In comparisons of speed with power data, the observed 

values of both ~ and r tended to be appreciably higher 
for the speeded than for the power condition for items 
late in the test. 
CONCLUsIONS: While item placement affects item-analy- 
sis measures only slightly for a power verbal test, for 
items late in a speeded test with high dropout these 
measures are so inflated as to be of dubious value in test 
construction. (Slides) 


11:45 am The validity of typewritten transcripts cf 
seminars for evaluating the effectiveness of par- 
ticipants. THomas F. Sraton, Air University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the extent to which evaluations 
of seminar participants based upon typescripts of the 
seminar agree with evaluations based upon observation of 
the actual seminar. 
POPULATION: Eleven seminar groups of twelve partici- 
pants each. Groups were drawn at random from the 
seventy-five seminar groups comprising the student body 
of the Air Tactical School of the Air University, and 
members were lieutenants, captains, and majors. 
PROCEDURE: Each participant was rated by each other 
member of his seminar group as to the value of his con- 
tribution, and a word-picture of each participant was 
constructed by the instructor. Sound recordings were 
made of each seminar, and verbatim typescripts con- 
structed therefrom. Officers with backgrounds com- 
parable to those of the original seminar participants 
studied each typescript and (1) rated each participant on 
the value of his contribution as indicated by the type- 
script; (2) constructed a word-picture of each participant 
from the impression gained of him from reading the 
typescript. Comparisons were made between the ratings 
and word-pictures of participants based upon actual ob- 
servations of seminars and those based upon reading 
typescripts. 
RESULTS: (1) Considerable relation was found between 
tatings based upon observation of seminars and those 
based upon study of typescripts. (2) Great variations be- 
tween the two ratings were found in the case of certain 
participants, apparently accompanying the incidence of 
identifiable characteristics of those participants. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) Factors other than quality of the 

statements made by an individual affect the value placed 

upon his contributions by fellow members of a seminar. 
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(2) Presumptive evidence of the identity of said factoy 
has been found. (3) Typescripts of proceedings of semi. 
nars (and, presumably, of similar group discussions) 


should be used for evaluation of participants only with F 
conscious recognition of the demonstrable distortions of | 


the picture thus presented. 


SYMPOSIUM: PREDICTION OF 
RESEARCH ABILITY 


1:40-3:40 PM, Thursday, Room 321, Brown 
PHitur J. Ruton, Chairman 
Participants: 

Donald W. Taylor. Review of literature on research 
ability. 

Allan O. Gamble. The nature of research work and of 
research workers in the physical sciences. 

John C. Flanagan. Measurement of research pro- 
ficiencies in the Navy. 


SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17 
MitTcHett DreeEsE, Chairman 
A. Ethical Problems in the Distribution of Tests 
Oscar K. Buros. Representation in manuals and 
publicity 
Frances A. Mullen. Use and misuse in schools 
Frederic Wickert. Use and misuse in industry 
Barbara A. Kirchheimer. Actions of test salesmen 
Edward S. Bordin. Actions of instructors of 
testing. 
B. Limiting the Use of Tests to Qualified Persons 
Donald E. Super. A proposed code and its 


implications 

Harold Seashore. The proposed code as seen by a 
distributor 

Dewey B. Stuit. Implementing a code for test 
distribution 


C. Discussion from the Panel and from the Floor 

It is the purpose of this symposium to submit, to the 
members of the American Psychological Association, 
some of the ethical problems associated with the distribu- 
tion and sale of psychological tests and diagnostic aids 
which have come to the attention of the Sub-Committee 
on Test Distribution of the APA Committee on Ethical 
Standards for Psychology. These and others like them 
have been studied and discussed by these committees and 
by the major test publishers, and a tentative code of 
ethics has been drafted. Mimeographed copies of the code, 
with selected supporting incidents, will be available for 
distribution before the symposium. It is hoped that dis- 
cussion from the floor will provide a basis for revising the 
proposed code before submitting it to the Board of 
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Directors for action and before coordinating it with other 
interested associations. 


TEST DEVELOPMENT 
8:50-9:50 AM, Friday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
J. C. FLANAGAN, Chairman 


8:50 am The development of the airman classification 
test battery. JoHn T. Dattey, Lackland Air 
Force Base, San Antonio. 

PROBLEM: To develop and validate a single brief but 

comprehensive battery of aptitude tests for predicting 

success in each of a heterogeneous group of Air Force 
technical schools. 

POPULATION: Air Force new enlistees. 

PROCEDURE: A battery of fourteen aptitude tests was 

developed, including tests of arithmetic reasoning, vo- 

cabulary, numerical facility, memory, three types of 
perceptual tests, two types of general information tests, 
four types of mechanical tests, and a comprehensive 
biographical inventory yielding six relatively independent 
scores. The experimental battery was administered to 
approximately 100,000 basic airmen during 1947 and 

1948. Extensive prevalidation analyses of test scores and 

individual items were carried out. All airmen assigned to 

technical schools were followed through and validation 
studies performed. From these data aptitude indices for 
eight job clusters were derived. 

RESULTs: (1) It was demonstrated to be possible to obtain 

within a one day period measures of most of the aptitudes 

related to learning an exceedingly wide range of technical 
specialties within the Air Force. Appropriately weighted 
combinations (Aptitude Indices) of these scores provide 
valid differential predictions of success in learning each 
major Air Force specialty. (2) It was found that bio- 
graphical inventories make a substantial contribution to 
the validity of the battery. (3) A method for estimating an 
optimal scoring formula before validation was derived. 

(4) A new concept of aptitude battery development was 

explored regarding the optimal length and reliability of 

the individual tests in a battery. (5) A new approach to 
the formation of job clusters was developed and indicated 
to be feasible. 

conctusions: The Airman Classification Test Battery 

appears to be a highly effective aid in the classification of 

new Air Force enlistees and has been used for this 
purpose since November 1948 when it replaced the 

AGCT and Adjutant General’s Mechanical Aptitude 

test in the Air Force. 


9:05 am Development and construction of an Armed 
Services Qualification Test: I. Rationale, item con- 
tent and construction. Hyman Branot, Personnel 
Research Section, AGO. 

In 1948, technicians of the various services agreed to 
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prepare an Armed Forces test for screening recruits for 
the three services and allocating quotas under Selective 
Service. Major emphasis was placed on a definitive 
acceptance-rejection cutting point. 

The rationale employed in item content and construc- 
tion involved: (1) Procurement of appropriate per- 
centages of item difficulties to secure greatest discrimina- 
tion at minus 1.5 and 0.5 sigma and plus 0.5 sigma in the 
distribution with a resultant emphasis on power. (2) An 
attempt under the general headings—Vocabulary, Arith- 
metic Reasoning and Spatial Relations—to construct 
items whose content would approximate that most com- 
mon to most Armed Forces jobs and which would also 
hold cultural aspects and formal training to a minimum. 
(3) The verbal element was to be reduced in favor of 
reasoning with number and space. 

For each type of content, the following principles of 
item construction were stressed: (1) Vocabulary—suitable 
distribution of parts of speech, context with semants of 
high frequency count words , and the use of apparently 
similar affective tone in distractors. (2) Arithmetic 
Reasoning—estimation and number concept solutions, 
diversity of “realistic” common processes, and minimal, 
simple computation. (3) Spatial Relations—graded series 
of ten types utilizing two and three dimensions and re- 
quiring recognition,® perception, manipulation and 
analysis. 

Two experimental forms (GCT 7X and 8X) with 
three separate booklets were developed: Vocabulary—112 
items; Arithmetic Reasoning—75; Spatial Relations—91. 

This test was planned by the personnel research staffs 
of the Armed Forces. The item constructors were 
Lawrence Karlin and Robert Dice, Army; Joan Criswell, 
Navy; Edward Dover, Marine Corps; and George 
Forlano, Air Force. 


9:20 am Development and construction of an Armed 
Services Qualification Test: II. Item analysis and 
item selection. BrErTHA P. Harper, J. E. UHLANER 
and Cuartes I. Mosrer, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: An Armed Forces General Classification Test, 

covering Vocabulary, Arithmetic Reasoning, and Spatial 

Relations, was developed cooperatively by all the Armed 

Services to: (1) decide whether recruits should be 

accepted for military service, (2) provide each Service 

with an equitable distribution of mental ability among 
recruits. The plan of the test is described elsewhere. 

POPULATION: The 6,725 Army, Navy and Air Force 

recruits and rejectees taking the experimental tests were 

divided as follows for difficulty analysis: 1,995 Army-Air 

Force recruits with AGCT-3 scores; 1,996 Army-Air 

Force recruit applicants with GCT-5 or 6 scores; and 

1,751 Navy applicants with Navy Applicant Qualification 

Test scores. For the validity analysis, normalized sub- 
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groups were selected from each sample. These three 
normalized sub-groups were pooled and split into random 
halves of 1,161 each for internal consistency analyses. 
PROCEDURE: The following computations were made for 
the 556 items in the experimental tests: difficulty indices 
defined as the criterion test score at which the item was 
passed by 50% of those attempting it for the three 
criterion tests; item-test correlations (biserial) with each 
criterion test; biserial correlations between the item and 
its own total test score (Vocabulary, Arithmetic, Spatial 
Relations); biserial correlations between each item and 
score on the two tests of which it was not a part. 
RESULTS: Difficulty indices revealed high consistency for 
the three sub-populations; 75% of the validity coefficients 
were above .42; 75% of internal consistency coefficients 
were above .56; 50% of coefficients indicating inde- 
pendence were between .33 and .52. 
CONCLUSIONS: Utilizing measures of difficulty, validity, 
internal consistency, and independence, items were 
selected for two final forms of the test. 

Mrs. Laverne Burke and Miss Joyce Brueckel were 
responsible for statistical analyses. 


9:35 am Development of a test of aptitude for vet- 
erinary medicine. A. Owens, Jowa State 
College. 

PROBLEM: To discover, or to develop, an efficient predictor 
of scholastic success during the first professional year of 
veterinary training. 
POPULATIONS: (A) Results, in the preliminary study, are 
based upon the records of all (N = 133) freshmen and 
sophomores who were enrolled in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at The Iowa State College during the academic 
year ’47-’48. (B) Validational results are based upon the 
academic records of approximately 250 veterinary fresh- 
men enrolled at Cornell University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Michigan State College, Kansas State College, 
and Iowa State College during the academic year ’48-’49. 
METHODS: (A) Indices already available were examined as 
to their predictive utility. These included: (1) high school 
academic average, (2) pre-veterinary college average, 
(3) grades in certain specific pre-veterinary courses, (4) 
scores on the A.C.E. Psychological Examination and 
(5) part scores and total scores on The Moss Medical 
Aptitude Test. (B) Since none of the above proved to be 
a highly satisfactory predictor of the specified criterion, 
four tests were constructed. Two were achievement tests 
over the content of the two most predictive pre-veterinary 
courses—Chemistry and Zoology, and the remaining two 
were aptitude tests patterned after the most predictive 
pair of subtests in the Moss M.A.T. , but entirely new 
and employing representative veterinary content. (No 
test results have yet been used in selection, and the data 
are uncontaminated.) 

RESULTS: (A) Preliminary findings indicate that total 
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score on the aptitude tests has by far the highest cri- 
terion correlation of the measures here investigated. 
(r = 0.62) (B) Validational results, with revised forms, 
indicate highly satisfactory test reliability and validity, 
CONCLUsION: An aptitude test has been developed which 
correlates substantially with scholastic success in the first 
year of veterinary training. (Slides) 


TEST STANDARDIZATION 
10:00-11:00 AM, Friday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
Haroitp GULLIKSEN, Chairman 


10:00 am The standardization of the Wechsler Mental 
Ability Scale. Jerome Dopprett, Harotp 
SHORE and ALEXANDER WESMAN, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 

PROBLEM: To standardize the Wechsler Mental Ability 

Scale on a representative sampling of children aged five 

to fifteen years; to develop scaled scores for each age for 

each subtest and to determine IQs for each age; to in- 
vestigate the reliability of the subtests and total test and 
the interrelationships of the subtests. 

SAMPLE: 2200 boys and girls, one hundred of each at 

each age. 

PROCEDURE: Analysis of 1940 and subsequently released 

Census data led to the assignment of quotas with respect 

to geographic areas, urban-rural residence, and parental 

occupation. A sampling procedure was set up to reduce 
personal biases of field examiners or school officials in 
selecting particular children to be examined. For each 
age, raw scores for each subtest were converted to scaled 
scores ( M of 10, S.D. of 3). From each person’s sum of 
scaled scores on ten subtests (5 verbal and 5 performance) 

norms were established (Mean IQ of 100; S.D. of 15). 

Sex Differences were found to be minor, permitting the 

same norms for boys and girls. 

Reliability studies for several ages will be presented for 
the subtests and for combinations of subtest scores 
(Verbal and Performance subtests). Intercorrelations of 
subtests will be reported. 
concLusions: A new children’s level, individually ad- 
ministered mental ability «7ale has been standardized 
with satisfactory evidence » ac quate national sampling. 
There is evidence that th- :cliabilities of the Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scales are satisfactory; some sub- 
test scores are not reliable enough for use by themselves. 
The bearing of the interrelationship of the subtests on 
test interpretation is discussed. 


10:15 am The measurement of rates of reading in 


various subject matter areas. Members of Com- 
mittee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc.: DANIEL 
D. Feber, Frances O. Triccs, Ropert M. BEAR, 
Ivan A. Booker, Constance M. McCuttouca, 
A. Eason Monroe, Georce D. SpPAcHE and 
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ARTHUR E. TRAXLER. 
limit) 


(Abstract exceeded 300-word 


10:30 am The stability of achievement test results 
from grade to grade in a community. RoceEr T. 
LENNON, World Book Company. 

PROBLEMS: This paper discusses three related problems: 
(1) How stable are the results of achievement tests from 
grade to grade in a community? (2) How well do the re- 
sults of testing in any given grade, agree with the com- 
bined results for all grades? (3) To what extent is terminal 
achievement consistent with achievement at various 
earlier grades? 

POPULATION AND PROCEDURES: The appropriate battery 

of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests was administered 

to all the public-school pupils in grades 2 through 8 

(or 9) of 79 communities, drawn from 38 states, as part of 

the standardization of this series of tests. Mean scores by 

grade and subject were computed for eachcommunity, 

based on a random sample of 25% of the pupils. 
Correlations were computed, by subject, between the 

mean scores for successive grades, indicating the extent of 
agreement in the relative standing of a community in a 
subject from one grade to the next; between various 
combinations of grades, indicating the reliability of 
appraisal based on testing in a given number of grades; 
between scores at various grades and terminal status, as 
measured by 8th grade scores; and between scores at 
various grades and the average performance in a subject 
for all grades. 
RESULTS: (a) There is only moderate consistency (r 
= .5-.6) in the relative standing of a community with 
respect to a given subject as measured in adjacent grades. 
(b) Results of tests given in later grades agree better 
with terminal achievement than results of tests in earlier 
grades. (c) Results of tests in later grades agree better 
with average achievement in a subject than results of 
tests in earlier grades. (d) There appears to be little 
difference among the subjects with respect to stability of 
performance from grade to grade except for arithmetic 
and spelling, in which the communities seem slightly more 
erratic. 


10:45 am Analyzing the college grade criterion. JOHN 
W. Frencu, Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: To find whether certain types of grades or 
certain parts of grades are more valuable as a criterion 
than whole course grades. 

POPULATION: 105 cadets at the U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy and 615 students at Boston University General 
College. 

PROCEDURE: Intercorrelations were computed for the 
scores obtained from a six-hour multiple aptitude test and 
for various parts of course grades, including term papers, 
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weekly quizzes, recitation grades, and selected groups of 
items from final examinations. 

RESULTS: Some part-grades correlate only with other 
part-grades in the same course, some correlate with parts 
of other courses, and some correlate with no other grades 
or part-grades. In several cases the various parts of a 
single course correlate with different tests. Sometimes a 
part-grade correlates with no other part-grade and no 
test, which indicates that it is either unreliable or entirely 
specific. 

CONCLUSION: It will probably be useful to use selected 
part-grades rather than whole grades as criteria for the 
prediction of academic success and for the differential 
prediction of success in various fields of study. 


TEST APPLICATION 
1:40-2:40 PM, Friday, Silver Glade, 
FrepDerick B. Davis, Chairman 


Cosmopolitan 


1:40 pm A study of the intelligence of immigrants. 
NaTHAN M. GLASER, Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago. (Abstract exceeded 300-word limit) 


1:55pm The measurement practices and preferences of 
high school teachers. Vicror H. Nott, Michigan 
State College, and WALTER N. Durost, Boston 
University. 
PROBLEM: To survey on a national scale the measurement 
practices: of teachers in public junior and senior high 
schools. To determine what types of measuring instru- 
ments and techniques these same teachers would like to 
use if these could be developed. 
POPULATION: Slightly over 2300 teachers from 207 high 
schools in 43 states returned a detailed questionnaire. 
These teachers represented all the commonly taught areas 
and ranged in experience from one year to more than 
forty-five years. The schools ranged from small one- and 
two-teacher high schools to city high schools with more 
than 60 teachers. 
PROCEDURE: A brief preliminary questionnaire was sent to 
2250 principals of public and private high schools in all 
parts of the country asking them if they would be willing 
to have their teachers fill out a detailed questionnaire on 
measurement practices and preferences; 327 principals 
agreed to participate and 5794 teachers questionnaire 
were mailed to them. Of these, 207 schools returned 2303 
questionnaires. The results are based on the analysis of 
these returns. 
RESULTS: The survey gives information on (1) kinds of 
tests used (2) frequency of use (3) methods of handling 
scoring, interpretation, etc., (4) uses made of test results 
(5) types of tests and test items made by the teacher 
(6) other types of evaluative instrument used (7) pro- 
fessional training in measurement and (8) kinds of 
assistance desired in this area by teachers. 
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CONCLUSIONS: The survey reveals that in some respects 
high school teachers are fairly progressive in their 
measurement practices while in others they seem sur- 
prisingly conservative. There is indication that institu- 
tions and organizations interested in teacher education 
are not doing all that could and should be done to help 
teachers improve their measurement practices and 
philosophy. 


2:10 pm Opinion and action: a study in validity of 
attitude measurement. C. RoBerT PACE, Syracuse 
University. 

PROBLEM: To measure the correspondence between 
opinions and activities in a wide variety of fields— 
politics, civic affairs, religion, science, art, music, litera- 
ture—in order to throw light on the fundamental question 
of validity of opinion measures and the definition of 
attitudes as a “tendency to act for or against some 
object or value”’. 

POPULATION: The replies of 2500 Syracuse University 

alumni to a sixteen page questionnaire which included 

seven Activity Scales of eleven items each and nine 

Opinion Scales of six items each were analyzed. The 

replies are a 52% sample of the individuals to whom 

questionnaires were mailed. 

PROCEDURE: Correlations between each activity scale 

and each corresponding opinion scale were computed. 

In addition, the relationships between opinions on par- 

ticular items and participation in actitvities which 

“Should” follow from such opinions were cross-tabulated. 

RESULTs: The construction, content, and reliability of the 

scales will be described briefly. Correlations (uncorrected) 

between corresponding activity and opinion scale scores 
are geaerally low—ranging from zero to .40. Lowest 
correlations were found between the political and civic 
opinion scales and the political and civic activity scales. 

A few clear and high relationships were found between 

selected opinions and activities. 

CONCLUSIONS: The conditions under which measures of 

opinion predict behavior need thorough explorations by 

social scientists. Many attitude tests are descriptive but 
not predictive, and their meaning and interpretation is 
limited by this fact. Definitions of attitude as a tendency 
to act may need to be reconsidered; acceptance of the 
definition implies that behavior is the criterion of validity. 


2:25 pm The organization of mental abilities in the age 
range thirteen to seventeen. JEROME E. Doppetr, 
The Psychological Corporation. 

PROBLEM: The paper reports the results of a study under- 

taken to test the hypothesis that a general ability factor 

decreases in importance in a selected portion of the age 

range, thirteen through seventeen. 

POPULATION: The subjects of the study were drawn from 

students in the age range thirteen through seventeen 
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tested in twenty-four school systems with the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests. 

PROCEDURE: A general factor was obtained from a factor 
analysis of a combined-age sample of 1000 cases made up 
of 200 students from each of the five age levels. By means 
of regression equations, factor scores were estimated for a 
secondary population of 737 boys and 786 girls. The 
general factor was studied in the secondary population 
by comparing the percentages of variance it accounted 
for at each age level and by comparing the correlation 
coefficients between the original variables (the tests) 
and the general factor at different ages. 

RESULTS: The percentage of variance accounted for by 
the general factor was substantially the same at all age 
levels. The correlation coefficients between the general 
factor and the tests (the estimated general factor loadings 
for each age level) showed very few significant changes 
from age level to age level. 

CONCLUSIONS: A general factor derived primarily from 
tests of reasoning ability measuring under power rather 
than speed conditions and studied as the same statistical 
variable at five different age levels retained its importance 
in the age range considered. An implication of the results 
is the necessity for defining the “general factor” in terms 
of the tests used, the subjects and the methods of 
analysis. 


ITEM SELECTION 
2:50-3:50 PM, Friday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
ALEXANDER G. WESMAN, Chairman 


2:50pm _ The selection efficiency function for a predictor 
or battery of predictors. LoreNz A. Meyer, VA, 
Washington, D. C. 
PROBLEM: To define a concept of and develop a formula 
for selection efficiency. 
POPULATION: 234 and 37 
STATEMENT CONCERNING CONTENT OF PAPER: There are 
various ways in which the selection efficiency of a test or 
predictor or its value as a selection instrument might be 
defined. In this paper, a very general concept of selection 
efficiency is stated which is different from those made use 
of by H. C. Taylor and J. T. Russell and by M. W. 
Richardson and different also from Clark L. Hull’s 
“forecasting efficiency.” The concept proposed has wide 
applicability and for many purposes is believed to be 
superior to any other which has been used previously. A 
functional expression for this selection efficiency is de- 
veloped and its practical applications, especially in in- 
dustrial personnel selection, are considered. 

The formula leads to an interesting and somewhat 
surprising interpretation of the Pearson product moment 
correlation coefficient. 

Although in the development of the formula the 
assumption of a normal correlation surface is utilized, the 
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formula may be used with surfaces which deviate slightly 
from the normal. 

In order to show the use of the formula it is applied to 
two sets of data one based on 234 cases, the other on 37 
cases. For these two samples the actual observed values 
resulting from use of the predictors for selection agree 
closely with the values estimated by means of the 
formula. 


3:05 pm The relationship of difficulty of a motor task 
to computed reliability with special reference to the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. Frank J. 
Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: To determine if difficulty and length of test 
influenced the “reliability” of a motor task (arm-hand 
steadiness). 
POPULATION: Sixty-two individuals who volunteered 
from psychology classes at Northwestern University. 
PROCEDURE: A test of arm-hand steadiness was adminis- 
tered on two separate days with: a) three different 
lengths of test-trial, b) three levels of difficulty. Four 
trials under each combination of conditions were ad- 
ministered at each session. Consistency was measured 
between days and within sessions. 
RESULTS: Between days: there were no significant dif- 
ferences in test-retest reliabilities for various levels of 
difficulty. There was no consistent trend suggesting 
increase of reliability as a function of length of test. 
Within days: reliabilities were influenced by difficulty 
level. In general, highest coefficients were obtained at 
medium difficulty levels. Reliabilities did not increase as 
anticipated by the S-B prophecy formula predictions; 
except for the medium difficulty level, and here empirical 
results were lower than predicted ones. 

CONCLUSIONS: There are optimal levels of difficulty for 

maximal reliability. It would seem that reliability is as 

much a function of the appropriate level of difficulty 

(in terms of a normal or symmetrical distribution) as it 

is a function of length of test. Utilizing “easy” or “dif- 

ficult” tests (which give skewed curves) one has no 
assurance that increasing the length of the test will in- 
crease precision of measurement (as indicated by the 

reliability coefficient). The results have important im- 

plications for test interpretation and practice. 


3:20 pm The reliability of a speeded test. HAROLD 
GULLIKSEN, Educational Testing Service and 
Princeton University. 

PROBLEM: Is it possible to obtain a reasonable estimate 

of the reliability of a speeded test without the use of a 

parallel form? 

PROCEDURE: Let Wj equal the number of items answered 

incorrectly by individual i, and 
U; equal the number of items at the 
end of the test which individual 


i did not attempt because time 
was called. 
Xi equals W; + U;,—the score of the 
i-th individual. 
sz equals the variance of the distri- 
bution of g-scores (g = X, W, or U) 
ez equals the error variance for score g. 
It can be shown that e2 = e2 + e2. 
In the case of an odd-even correlation, one finds that 
e2 is nearly zero and does not adequately represent the 
portion of score error due to speed differences. 
For a speeded test, rx, the corrected odd-even re- 
liability is too large because ex is too small. A lower 
bound for the reliability is given by 


RESULTS: Data on several tests will be given to show 
how rxx compares with the corrected odd-even reliability 
and the parallel form reliability. 

CONCLUSION: Since the usual corrected odd-even re- 
liability is too high, rz as defined above should be re- 
ported instead. Whenever rx is distressingly lower than 
the corrected odd-even reliability, then one has a speeded 
test, and a higher reliability can legitimately be estimated 
only by use of a parallel test. 


3:35 pm The selection of test items according to 
difficulty level. Freperick B. Davis, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

PROBLEM: To determine how item difficulty indices 
should be used to select items for inclusion in the final 
form of a test. 
PROCEDURE: To show that the function to be maximized 
to secure highest efficiency of measurement is the number 
of useful discriminations between scores of individuals 
who take a test. It will be shown that a definition of use- 
ful discriminations depends on the purpose of the test 
administrator. It will also be shown that test reliability 
and test variance are related to but not identical with 
the number of useful discriminations. 

RESULTS: (1) When equal accuracy of measurement 

throughout the range of scores is desired, items of 50% 

difficulty (in the sample of individuals in which the test 

is to be used) should be selected only if the item inter- 
correlations are minimal; as the latter increase, items 
should be spread farther over the range of difficulty. 

(2) When a single cut-off point is to be used, items of 

50% difficulty (in the sample in which the test is to be 

used) should be selected regardless of the magnitude of 

the item intercorrelations. (3) When accuracy of measure- 
ment in one portion of the total range of scores is de- 
sired, most of the items should be selected in such a way 
as to spread over that portion of the range in a manner 
determined by the magnitude of item intercorrelations. 
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DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:00-8:00 PM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Rosert L. THorRNDIKE. The Problems of Classification 


SYMPOSIUM: TEST HOMOGENEITY 
AND TEST VALIDITY 


8:50-10:50 AM, Saturday, Empire Room, Shirley 
ANNE ANASTASI, Chairman 


Participants: Clyde Coombs, Lee J. Cronbach, M. W. 
Richardson, Joseph Zubin 


TEST EVALUATION 
11:00 AM-12:00 M, Saturday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Rocer T. Chairman 


11:00 am Evaluation of an optometric aptitude test. 
WittraM B. MIcHAEL, Princeton University, and 
A. R. Laver, Jowa State College. 
PROBLEM: To evaluate a pre-professional battery of tests 
for refinement in selection techniques for the profession 
of optometry. A weighted average of first semester 
grades is used as the criterion. 
POPULATION: One hundred and fifty students entering 
the Los Angeles School of Optometry in September, 
1945, for the regular five-year professional course. 
All students were required to have a minimum of sixty 
semester hours in an accredited college to be admitted. 
PROCEDURE: The tests were mostly administered in one 
group meeting by the senior author at the Los Angeles 
School of Optometry. A few tests were taken under 
authorized supervision away from the school. Corre- 
lations were made with each unit of the test battery and 
first semester grades. 
RESULTS: Reliabilities of the tests ran as high as .85. 
Correlations of around .50 were obtained between specific 
sections of the tests and a composite average of all grades 
made in the first semester of professional training. 
Although an average of B was required for entrance, a 
wide variation between entering students was noted. 
Factors other than intelligence which account for a 
certain degree of success in the professional school are 
suggested by the results. 
CONCLUSIONS: The proper use of pre-professional tests 
would improve the selection of personnel and make for 
greater efficiency in professional training. (Slides) 


11:15 am The utility of biographical inventories in 
classification test batteries. T. CowLes, 
Educational Testing Service, and Joun T. Datey, 
Department of the Air Force. 

PROBLEM, POPULATION, AND PROCEDURE: Multiple- 

choice inventories of biographical data proved generally 

promising during World War II in contributing to ap- 
titude test batteries for the selection and classification 
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of officer trainees in a limited number of specialties. The 
chief contribution appeared to be their valid measure- 
ment of actual relevant experience, rather than interests, 
opinions, or other personality traits. More recently their 
content has been broadened and their use has been ex- 
tended by the authors in the classification of Air Force 
enlisted trainees and instructors in a wide variety of 
specialties. Principal categories exploited have been 
socio-economic status, vocational experience, educational 
background, and recreational or social activities, with 
emphasis on items eliciting factual responses susceptible 
to corroboration. 

RESULTS: Comparative validities, optimal weights, and 
preliminary factorial data are presented for aptitude 
tests and biographical inventories in batteries pre- 
dicting course grades of samples of 100 to 800 trainees 
in selected specialties from such occupational groups as 
clerks, craftsmen, equipment operators, mechanics, 
radio operators, and specialized technicians, and in pre- 
dicting performance ratings of certain types of 
instructors. 

CONCLUSIONS: These inventories have demonstrated 
increased utility and flexibility in combination with 
aptitude tests in classification batteries; however, 
certain problems involved in more widespread use of 
factual biographical inventories as psychological tests 
are emphasized. In discussing the problem of keying 
biographical inventories, comparisons are made of con- 
ventional keying techniques, such as @ priori keys or keys 
based on obtained validity coefficients above a given level 
of significance, and a special technique of keying “‘con- 
tinuum items” by patterns of validity coefficients. 
Mr. William B. Lecznar has assisted in the development 
of this latter technique. 


11:30 am Development of aptitude area scores for 
classification in the Army. CHARLES I. Mosier, 
Epmunp F. Fucus, and J. E. UHLANER, Personnel 
Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: During the war, enlisted classification in the 

Army was based largely on scores on the Army General 

Classification Test, an omnibus type test. Although a 

number of tests have been introduced in recent years to 

tap more specific areas, the prestige of the AGCT has 
operated to prevent general use of these tests. In ad- 
dition, there were no general procedures for using scores 
from these tests and classification personnel had to deal 
with a number of separate test scores for each recruit. 

Aptitude Area classification is a method of relating 

scores on a number of tests to the great number of jobs 

into which men can be classified. 

PROCEDURE: A large number of validity studies were 

reviewed to decide which tests should be used and which 

should not be used as selectors for specific Army jobs. 

The results were then organized to form groups of jobs 
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which had common selector batteries of about three tests 
each. These selector batteries were called Aptitude 
Areas. The remaining enlisted jobs were allocated on the 
basis of job analysis information to the groups of jobs in 
which they appeared to belong for selection purposes. 
A sample of 1,132 recruits was used to determine con- 
version tables to Aptitude Area standard scores, dis- 
tribution of Areas of highest score, and gain over single 
selector (AGCT) score. 

RESULTS: The battery of ten tests provided ten Aptitude 
Areas. The most used test occurs in eight Areas; three 
tests occur in only one Area each. Intercorrelations of the 
ten Area scores are considered to be low enough for 
differential prediction. An appreciable gain is shown in the 
distribution of “best”? Area scores over the distribution 
of single selector (AGCT) scores. 

CONCLUSION: Ten Aptitude Areas were developed to 
provide effective differential classification and have been 
adopted by the Army. 


11:45 am Relationships between A-12 V-12 tests and 
12 other variables. K. S. DAvVENPorT and H. H. 
RemMers, Purdue University. 

PROBLEM: “Armchair” analysis of a table of intercor- 
relations of various measures of sociological and economic 
data for the 48 states with state means on the first A-12 
V-12 tests indicate that most of the relationships may be 
explained by relatively few factors. 
POPULATION: Twelve measures of state-by-state data, 
ie., lynchings, residents in Who’s Who per thousand 
population, value of school property, were intercor- 
related and were correlated with state means on the 
first A-12 V-12 test. 
PROCEDURE: The Thurstone centroid method was used 
to extract the factors from the resultant matrix. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Incomplete results show 
that probably three factors are sufficient to account for 
most of the correlations, with one factor having large 
loadings on nearly every measure. Discussion will be 
made in terms of attempted identification of the factors 
and implications for future study. 


TEST PURITY 


12:10-1:10 PM, Saturday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Dorotuy C. Apkins, Chairman 
Sponsored jointly by Division 5 and Psychometric 
Society 


12:10 pm Test homogeneity and its measurement. 
Liroyp G. Humpnreys, Stanford University. 
The concept of test homogeneity has been stressed 
recently by Loevinger and Guttman. Both have sug- 
gested measures of homogeneity that depart from 
traditional statistical procedures. We shall first inquire 
whether homogeneity has been overstressed by these 
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authors and secondly whether we need new measures 
of that test characteristic. 

To follow either Guttman-or Loevinger completely 
with regard to the homogeneity of aptitude or achieve- 
ment tests would result in a confusing multiplicity of 
tests. In order to approach closely their criteria of perfect 
homogeneity for tests of mechanical information, for 
example, we would probably have to construct separate 
tests concerning the crosscut saw, the brace-and-bit, the 
pipe wrench, etc. All of these tests would probably appear, 
however, on a single common factor relatively orthogonal 
to other known factors. It is suggested, therefore, that 
the usual goal of test construction is to construct tests 
that are homogeneous with respect to common factor 
content. Rarely is the goal of complete homogeneity 
suggested by Guttman and Loevinger desirable. 

If we recognize that complete homogeneity is not 
always an appropriate goal, we can use standard statis- 
tical techniques in test analysis. For item analyses, 
either point biserial correlations between items and 
total score, or phi coefficients between items and selected 
criterion groups, have much to recommend them, both 
theoretically and computationally. For a measure of test 
homogeneity, a Kuder-Richardson coefficient is satis- 
factory, again both theoretically and computationally. 
There are two points of difference between a Kuder- 
Richardson coefficient and the Loevinger .H-statistic 
that are important in interpretation. The former is 
related most directly to the phi coefficients, the latter to 
the tetrachorics, among the items; the former is a func- 
tion of the number of items in the test while the latter is 
independent of the number of items. 


12:25 pm A factorial method whose factors are em- 
pirical tests. J. A. GENGERELLI, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Given a set of tests, the method to be described seeks 
to determine which of the tests, when taken together, 
serve to describe the whole set. For example, it may be 
that in a battery of 10 tests, three tests may contain all 
or nearly all the factors contained in the battery of ten. 
The method consists in: 

a) Calculating the correlation coefficient between the 
test scores in each test and the sums of the test scores in 
all the tests in the set, after the scores have been reduced 
to standard units. In this way fas, Tbs, 
tained where s represents za + Zz» +.... 
coefficients are readily computed by a formula derived 
for the purpose. 

b) By use of a method of exhaustion previously de- 
scribed by the writer, the regression weight of each test 
is calculated with respect to the “criterion” which is 
constituted of the sums of the standard scores of the 
individual tests in the set. By this process of successive 
extraction, the weight of each test with respect to the 
total is determined, and those tests are discarded whose 
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weights are negligible. The remaining tests are those 
determining the set. By calculating R, the degree of 
determination is obtained. Thus, in the limiting case, 
where, e.g., Rs abe equals 1, it may be assumed that 
Tests a, b, and c are capable of describing any member of 
the set of tests (other than themselves), since they 
completely describe the set as a whole. 

c) Once this sub-set of tests is determined, it is possible 
to set up a factor matrix where the factors are the tests 
constituting the sub-set. Utilizing once more the method 
of exhaustion, the factor loadings of each test in the set is 
calculated. These factor loadings are regression coeffi- 
cients obtaining between each member of the set of 
factorial tests and the test in question. 

Illustrative examples will be given. 


12:40 pm The use of geometrical concepts of multiple 
factor analysis in multiple correlation problems. 
Harotp P. State University of Iowa. 

Several recent papers have dealt with the simpli- 
fication of computational procedures of the statistical 
parameters of multiple regression problems. The presen- 
tation of these improved techniques, however, has not 
clearly indicated an attendant simplification of the 
concepts used in multiple correlation analysis and the 
relation of these concepts to those of multiple factor 
analysis. 

The direct expression of the statistical parameters of 
the regression problem in the geometrical concepts of 
factor analysis is indicated by the identity between the 
“square root” method of solving simultaneous equations 
and the “diagonal method” of factoring. The central 
concept is the geometrical interpretation of the entries in 
a factor matrix as the coordinates of a vector in m-space. 
The matrix of the intercorrelations of the predictor 
variables and the inverse of the correlation matrix can, 
in these terms, be considered as representing two con- 
figurations of vectors in the same m-space. The criterion 
vector is considered as projected into this m-space. 

Some of the results of this formulation can be briefly 
noted. (1) The well-known geometrical interpretations of 
the multiple and partial correlation coefficients are 
readily indicated by this approach. The multiple cor- 
relation coefficient represents the length of the pro- 
jection of the criterion vector in the n-space defined by 
the predictor vectors. The partial correlation coefficient, 
in turn, represents the cosine of a dihedral angle formed 
by two planes in the (n + 1) space defined by the 
criterion vector and the m predictor vectors. (2) Each 
beta-weight can be considered as proportional to the 
cosine of the angle between an inverse vector and the 
portion of the criterion vector projected into the n-space. 
(3) The standard error of estimate, in standard score 
form, is the length of the criterion vector orthogonal to 
the n-space. (4) The standard errors of the beta-weights, 
in the usual approximate form, are proportional to the 


lengths of the corresponding inverse vectors. (5) In the 
development of a battery of tests by a modification of the 
Wherry-Doolittle procedure, the criterion for the in- 
clusion of a test & in the battery is the relative magnitude 
of the projection of the criterion vector in the orthogonal 
dimension defined by test k and a value proportional to 
the length of the criterion vector orthogonal to the space 
defined by the variables already included in the battery. 
The proportionality factor is the reciprocal of +~/N-m-1 
where m is the number of variables already selected. 


12:55pm _ A factor analysis of psychometric and psycho- 
motor tests in submarine selection. ELLSwortTH 
B. Cook, Medical Service Corps, US N, and Ropert 
J. Wuerry, Ohio State University 
PROBLEM: The problem is one of improvement of the 
submarine selection program. To that end, current 
screening methods were evaluated together with various 
additional tests selected for their possible value in 
predicting successful adjustment to submarine life. This 
paper is concerned with the area study on psychometric 
and psychomotor tests. 
POPULATION: 120 naval submarine enlisted candidates. 
All had volunteered for Submarine School and had passed 
preliminary screening at other installations prior to 
assignment to the Submarine Base, New London, Conn. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects were given the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, the General Classification 
Test, a basic battery of written tests, a two-hand co- 
ordination test, and personal and medical history 
questionnaires. 
RESULTS: A modified Thurstone centroid factor analysis 
yielded six independent significant factors which have 
been tentatively labelled “uncooperativeness-irrita- 
bility”, “number verbal intelligence”, “manic-emo- 
tionalism”, “paranoid liar’, “mechanical coordination” 
and “feminity-masculinity mechanical aptitude”. 
CONCLUSIONS: People who do well on the GCT and 
arithmetic tests tend to refrain from falsifying answers 
on the lie questions of the MMPI and vice versa. There 
may be an index of “stupidity” present here also. 
When neurotic factors are absent, there is the expected 
correspondence between mechanical aptitude and two- 
hand coordination. However, neurotic elements in the per- 
sonality tend to make an individual rigid and confused 
with two-hand coordination. A man who is “effeminate” 
on the M-F scale of the MMPI is likely to get a lower 
score on mechanical aptitude tests than will a man whom 
the M-F scale measures as more positively masculine. 
The factors isolated by the analysis hold promise of 
predictive value in submarine selection. Composite 
scores representing each of them are being incorporated in 
the relational matrix which combines significant factors 
from the other areas investigated—the medical, the 
anthropometrical, the psychiatric, the physiological and 
the biochemical. (Slides) 
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BUSINESS MEETING 


4:00-5:00 PM, Wednesday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 
Haroip E. Jones, President 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
3:10-4:10 PM, Thursday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 


Haroip E. Jones. The Cycle of Puberty 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHO-SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


4:00-5:30 PM, Friday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
T. W. Ricwarps, Chairman 


Participants: ROGER G. BARKER, SIBYLLE K. EscaLona, 
Boyp R. McCann tess, and R. A. Spitz 


DEVELOPMENT OF BEHAVIOR I 
8:50-10:50 AM, Saturday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 


ArtHuR T. Jersitp, Chairman 


8:50 am Consonant position in speech patterns of 
infants. Orvis C. Irwin, State University of 
Towa. 

PROBLEM: The changes of frequency of appearance in the 

initial, medial, and final positions of consonants of the 

breath pattern during the first year and a half of life. 

POPULATION: The sample consists of a group of fifty 

infants who were visited in their homes each month. 

PROCEDURE: Transcriptions in the International Phonetic 

Alphabet were made of sounds uttered on thirty breaths. 

The sounds on each breath constitute a pattern. The 

data were analysed in two month periods, thus yielding 

nine age levels for the year and a half period. The data 
are presented in terms of type and frequency criteria. 

Means at each age level for type and for frequency have 

been plotted for the front, medial and final positions of 

the breath unit. 

RESULTS: About two thousand breath units at each of the 

nine age levels were available for analysis. Consonant 

types in the initial position in the breath pattern varied 
from a mean of 2.49 at the first age level to 8.16 for the 
ninth age level. For the medial position, the mean number 
of types increased from 1.56 to 7.38. For the final position, 
the mean at the first age level was .06 and at the ninth 

interval it was 2.66. 

In terms of consonant frequency, the mean for the 
initial position was 7.5 at the first two month period and 
16.5 at a year and a half. For the medial position the 
mean was 3.3 at the first age level and 16.5 at the ninth 
age level. For the final position the frequency was .04 
at the first age level and 2.5 at the ninth. (Slides) 


9:05 am Organismic interpretations of infant vocaliza- 
tions. DororHeEa McCarrtnuy, Fordam University. 
The present study is an attempt to integrate and to 
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harmonize evidence emerging from a variety of sources 
and to arrive at certain new hypotheses in regard to the 
developmental significance of infant vocalizations. 
Irwin’s contributions to the phonology of infant speech 
indicate that vowel development proceeds from sounds 
which are made with the front part of the oral cavity to 
those made with the posterior part of the oral cavity. 
This is conceived of as the basic raw material of language, 
analogous to the mass activity of the newborn in the 
field of motor development and following the law of 
developmental direction from anterior to posterior 
regions. Consonant development has been found to 
proceed in the opposite direction, from the sounds made 
with the back of the oral cavity to those made with the 
lips, tongue-tip and teeth. These sounds represent in- 
creasing control of the tongue and lips and increasing 
cortical control with development following the law of 
proximo distal development, from the midline toward the 
periphery. Relationships of these articulatory develop- 
ments to the primary physiological processes of respi- 
ration and feeding will be shown. 

The significance of major events in the life of the infant 
before the onset of true speech, such as the establishment 
of breathing and feeding, the assumption of the sitting 
and erect postures, the experience with solid food and 
chewing, the waning of sucking and the absorption of 
the sucking pads, and of dentition, in the articulatory 
sequence will be discussed. Implications for emotional 
adjustment and the etiology of speech defects will be 
considered. (Slides) 


9:20 am Quantitative expression in young childre: . 
E. Martin, Institute of Child Weljar: 
University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: To study the relation between verbal behavior 

in a situation which permits but does not require at- 

tention to quantitative characteristics and number 
knowledge and ability. 

POPULATION: The sample included 150 children, 30 at 

each age from three through seven years, divided equally 

as to sex, and selected in terms of paternal occupation so 
to represent the Minneapolis population. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects were given individually a Test 

of Quantitative Expression, consisting of a series of visual 

stimuli varying in number, size, and pattern. They were 
asked only to tell what they saw in each “picture” and 

a stenographic record made. These protocols were 

analyzed to determine the quantitative vocabulary and 

mode of apperception of the stimulus cards. Reliabilities 
of the measuring instrument and method of analysis were 
obtained. Later, a Test of Number Ability was given. 

The results of both tests were related to age, sex, in- 

telligence, and occupational level. Within each age group, 

various measures were correlated. 
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RESULTS: (1) The methods of eliciting quantitative ex- 
pression and of analyzing the protocols had acceptable 
reliability. (2) With advance in age, awareness of quanti- 
tative characteristics increased, more differentiated and 
complex responses were elicited, and greater number 
knowledge and ability was shown. (3) Sex differences 
favored the boys for Quantitative Expression and girls 
for Number Ability. On both tests, children in the upper 
occupational groups were superior. (4) Within age groups, 
performance in Number Ability was highly related to 
intelligence, while that in Quantitative Expression was 
not related. (5) Within age groups, little or no relation- 
ship appeared between performances on the tests. 
CONCLUSIONS: The extent to which the young child is 
sensitive to quantity in his environment and the degree 
to which he orders that environment in quantitative 
ways seem not to be related to his number knowledge and 
ability. (Slides) 


9:35 am Day-long records of children’s behavior as a 
research tool. HERBERT F. Wricut and ROGER 
G. Barker, University of Kansas. 

In a study of aculturation and personality develop- 
ment, continuous running accounts of children’s behavior 
from the time they awaken in the morning till they go to 
bed at night are being secured. These records provide 
data not previously available which promise to be 
important for a number of crucial problems. Techniques 
of securing such records are described and illustrated and 
results from an analysis of one day-long record are given. 
The records which have been obtained provide a valid 
and reliable account of a great number of simultaneously 
occurring characteristics of behavior and of its con- 
ditions in naturally occuring, uncontrolled situations 
over a relatively long time span. In their richness of 
description and sequential arrangement these records 
are more akin to fictional accounts of children’s behavior 
than to the scientific records heretofore available. Of 
especial importance for the obtaining of such records are 
the relationship of the observer to the subject, the 
training of the observer, the length of the observation 
period, the kind of recording, the interview of the ob- 
server subsequent to his observation and the final 
elaboration of the record. 


9:50 am An investigation of nurturant behavior in 
young children. Jacosp L. Gewtrtz, University 
of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the incidence of nurturant be- 
havior (the offering of attention, physical contact and 
reassurance) in young children and to test hypotheses 
relating this behavior to the categories of sex, age and 
sibling order, postulated to be indices of differential 
conditions of learning. 

POPULATION: 45 white, middle class children in the 

preschools of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


served as subjects. These were of two age groups: the 
younger group consisted of 21 children, 11 boys and 10 
girls, with a mean age of 4-0; and the elder group con- 
sisted of 24 children, 12 boys and 12 girls, with a mean age 
of 5-1. 

PROCEDURE: A set of nurturant goal response categories 
was derived. Observer agreement was 95% (2 observers, 
183 hours of simultaneous observation). Sixteen 15- 
minute observations were made in the preschools on the 
free behavior of each subject under standard conditions 
with reference to the categories. 

RESULTS: (1) There were no reliable age, sex or sibling 
order differences in the total number of nurturant re- 
sponses exhibited (excluding those exhibited to dolls). 
(2) Girls exhibited reliably more nurturant responses to 
dolls than did boys at both ages 4 and 5. (3) Four-year- 
old boys exhibited reliably more nurturant responses to 
boys than to girls, and 4-year-old girls exhibited reliably 
more of such responses to girls than to boys. There were 
no reliable differences in the number of nurturant re- 
sponses made by 5-year-old boys or girls to children of 
either sex. (4) A correlation coefficient of .44 (1% level) 
was obtained between physical contact and attention 
responses offered. (5) The incidence of nurturant ini- 
tiations is, itively correlated at the 1% level (.47) with 
general activity level ratings on the children. (6) An 
analysis of the relationship between the succorant initi- 
ations (for securing attention, physical contact, reassur- 
ance and nearness) made by each child and his responses 
to similar initiations made by other children is presented. 


10:05 am Brain waves and cortical development in 
newborns and young infants. R. J. ELLINGson 
and DonaLp B. LinpsLey, Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: (1) To determine whether the rigor of the 
ordinary birth process produces any evidence of brain 
damage or temporary malfunction as revealed by the 
electroencephalogram. (2) To study the development of 
electrocortical activity in relation to subsequent electro- 
encephalographic patterns and in relation to known 
histological development of the cortex and behavioral 
status of infants. 

POPULATION: 110 infants ranging from 2 to 90 days of age 

were studied at The Cradle, Evanston. 

PROCEDURE: Electroencephalograms were recorded from 

all representative brain areas by means of a Grass, four- 

channel electroencephalograph. The records were ob- 
tained after feeding and during both waking and sleeping 
states. 

RESULTS: During the waking state the EEGs of newborns 

(2 to 10 days) show a relative absence of rhythmic 

electrical activity, except for the precentral or motor 

areas where several non-persistent rhythms are found. 

Persistent alpha rhythms do not appear over sensory 

zones until the second or third month. The course of 

development of these and the motor area rhythms will 
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‘be discussed in relation to subsequent development of the 
alpha rhythm. During sleeping states only about 10 
per cent of the newborns show a sleep spindle-pattern 
characteristic of the older infants and adults. However, 
the elements of the sleep pattern gradually increase with 
age until by the third month the total sleep pattern, in- 
cluding the various stages in modified form, are present 
in all cases. Spindles and slow waves in infants during 
sleep are of adult frequency, whereas the waking alpha 
thythm is slower. Spindles usually occur at regular 
periodic intervals of 8 to 12 seconds and are composed of 
14 to 15 per second waves. They occur mainly in the 
sensory-motor region. 

The developmental aspects of the EEG will be dis- 
cussed in relation to the histological studies of Conel 
and previously determined sensory-motor status of 
infants. 

Contrary to expectations a minimum of disturbance in 
the EEG suggesting temporary brain damage was found. 
These results will be discussed in relation to the structural 
and functional organization of the cortex. (Slides) 


10:20 am Relationship between oral nervous habits 
and measures of dependency in preschool children. 
Boyp R. McCanptess, Ohio State University. 

PROBLEM: To secure, by time sampling methods, measures 
of oral nervous habits and selected phases of social 
interaction, dependence, independence, and aggression; 
further, to secure teacher ratings of dependence and con- 
formity; and to study the relationships of these, partly 
as a check on certain psychoanalytic hypotheses. 

POPULATION: Twenty-five two- and _ three-year-old 

children, enrolled in the University nursery school. 

PROCEDURE: Obtain reliable time samplings of behavior; 

secure teacher ratings. To study relationships. 

RESULTS: Equivocal. 

CONCLUSIONS: Further study needed; parental attitudes 

and practices will be surveyed by objective and pro- 

jective interview. 


10:35 am The importance of the caress in modern 
child psychology. HELEN M. American 
Psychological Association. 

PROBLEM: From Watson’s viewpoint that caresses ruin a 

child to Ribble’s viewpoint that the withholding of 

caresses ruin him is a wide swing. Both of these writers 
fail to describe the variety of reactions of children to 
caresses. 

PROCEDURE: When the caress was observed experi- 

mentally, various generalizations concerning the re- 

actions of American children of middle-class parents were 
possible. 

RESULTS: (1) Caresses cannot be terminated by the 

smaller person involved until he can escape in some way. 

The younger the baby, the less means he has for escape. 

At the very earliest ages, he can cry if held too tightly, 
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and does so. A little later he can try to disengage the 
hands which are holding him. Not until he reaches a year 
of age can he run away, and‘ not effectively then. The 
child will find it difficult to escape until he can run fast, 
hit hard, or use names. (2) Attempts to continue to 
administer caresses when the child attempts to escape 
will result in increased aggressiveness (biting, hitting, 
kicking, etc.). (3) The speed of attempt to escape is a 
function of the range, variety, and attractiveness of 
environment. The moving object has an advantage over 
the still one. If the rest of the environment is stationary, 
the caressing adult will be tolerated longer. (4) The parent 
can retain the child longer by offering more movement 
with the caress: by patting games, tossing, singing, and 
other devices he can lengthen the time the child will 
remain in contact with him. (5) The child accepts more 
caresses when in a sleepy state; that is, when the rest of 
the environment has been excluded by fatigue. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BEHAVIOR II 


11:00 AM-i2:45 PM, Saturday, Silver 
Glade, Cosmopolitan 


L. JosEPpH STONE, Chairman 


11:00 am Social perceptions and attitudes of children. 
Manr!ANn RADKE, Cambridge, Mass., HELEN TRAGER, 
and HapassaH Davis. (Abstract exceeded 300- 
word limit) 


11:15 am Behavior ratings of post-polio cases. DALE 
B. Harris, University of Minnesota. 
PROBLEM: A comparison of behavior ratings of elementary 
school children who had poliomyelitis about two years 
prior to the study with the ratings of matched controls 
not having had the disease. 
POPULATION: Forty-two pairs of school children, all those 
in the elementary grades of Minneapolis schools avail- 
able from the total of 101 pairs of children 6 to 18 years 
of age studied by Phillips, Berman and Hanson one year 
earlier. 
PROCEDURE: Classroom teachers filled in Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman schedules for all children available in the 
spring of 1948. Additional rating scale items developed 
around polio sequelae noted in the literature were also 
completed. Only data from complete pairs were used. 
Simple statistical comparisons were used including t-test 
of differences between means and Chi-Square. 
RESULTS: Results were essentially negative; in the great 
majority of comparions, both of scores and particular 
items, the null hypothesis failed of refutation. 
CONCLUSIONS: Recognizing certain limitations involved in 
control in this study, the general conclusion is advanced 
that poliomyelitis or experiences attendant upon such 
disease do not have pronounced effects on nervous 
habits and other selected behavior characteristics of 
children, as evaluated by the rating method. (Slides) 
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11:30 am Can brain-injured children be evaluated by 
the Rorschach Test? Lenore R. Dumas, The 
Cove Schools, Racine. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the applicability of the 

Rorschach technique to brain-injured children. 

POPULATION: Ten children (with histories of injury to the 

brain occurring at birth, pre-natally, or during the first 

five years of life) in an experimental residential school 
situation. Six boys, four girls. Above-average socio- 
economic level, with one exception (average level). 

C.A. range 6 to 11 years. I.Q. range 56 to 119. (Revised 

Stanford-Binet, 1937, Form L). 

PROCEDURE: As part of an intensive psychological testing 

program, the Rorschach test was administered in the 

orthodox fashion plus a “testing-of-the-limits” and a 

preliminary demonstration of “how an ink blot is made.” 

No trial blot was used, but frequently spontaneous 

associations were made to this preliminary blot. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: This is not a statistical 

study, but a series of case studies which we feel especially 

po‘nt out the difficulties of utilizing projective techniques 
with abnormal children. Examples will be given of how 
perceptual, conceptual, and language disturbances 


affect the protocol so that in interpretation of personality 
structure and content extreme caution should be exer- 
cised. Preliminary testing of the various functions is 
suggested, to determine the extent of these discrepancies. 


Normative data are certainly needed, but what is more 
important, is a fuller appreciation of the genetic and 
pathogenetic approach. Workers have been aware of the 
fallacies of this projective technique. It is believed that 
our group demonstrates in particular the limitations of 
the Rorschach test. Studies should be made of the 
development of perceptual, conceptual, and language 
functions in the ink-blot stimulus-situation before we can 
prima facie accept Rorschach results as providing a cross- 
section of the personality structure of the brain-injured 
child. Results would also suggest further and more 
comprehensive study of discrepancies in growth among 
“normal” children. 


11:45 am Age trends in social values during the 
adolescent years. GEORGE G. THOMPSON, Syracuse 
University. 

PROBLEM: To identify those types of behavior that 

adolescent boys and girls of different ages believe most 

socially acceptable (and unacceptable) to their peers, 
and to estimate their relative social value. 

POPULATION: Groups of 80 girls and 80 boys within each 

grade from 6th to 12th were selected for the preliminary 

study. A different population of 1,120 S’s cooperated 
in the final investigation. ‘ 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire was given to the first 

population asking, “‘. . . things a girl (a boy) of your age 

could do for which other girls (other boys) would praise 
her (him)?” “... blame her (him)?” The 9,408 praise 
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responses obtained were analyzed into 27 different 
categories of behavior, and the 8,388 blame responses 
were analyzed into 29 categories. A slide was prepared 
for each combination of the ten most frequently men- 
tioned praise (and blame) categories. The 90 slides were 
presented to the second population with instructions to 
indicate the behavior for which they would receive the 
most praise (or blame) from other children. 

RESULTs: Scale values for the praise and blame categories 
indicate highly similar rankings for the sexes and the 
seven age groups. The dispersion of the scale values 
increases substantially with age progression. The girls 
demonstrate greater discrimination at all age levels. 
CONCLUsIONS: In our culture there appear to be identi- 
fiable and relatively stable values with respect to socially 
approved (and disapproved) behavior. Substantial 
growth in ranking the relative importance of these social 
values occurs during the adolescent years. The social 
behavior values identified in this study include many of 
the types of behavior and personality traits associated 
generally with desirable forms of social behavior in our 
culture. 


12:00 pm A genetic study of the development of word 
meaning through verbal contexts. HEINZ WERNER, 
Clark University. 

PROBLEM: The experiment concerns the acquisition of the 

meaning of an unknown word through verbal contexts. 

PROCEDURE: 125 children, 8.6 to 14 years, were presented 

with an artificial word appearing in 6 sentences. The child 

had to find the word meaning. There were 12 artificial 
words (12 series of 6 sentences). Sixty criteria were used 
by 3 judges to evaluate the responses. 

RESULTS: Of the many aspects of semantic development 

dealt with in the study, only one, namely generalization 

will be covered here. The study uncovers various types of 
generalization, differing in degree of maturity. 

Some immature forms of generalization result from: 
(a) lack of separating word- from sentence-meaning, (b) 
choosing a “core concept” (representing an essential 
feature of two or more sentences), (c) using a “holophras- 


‘tic gradient” (i.e., a word plus neighboring parts of the 


sentence). 

Less immature forms of generalization are: (a) 
“holophrastic expansion’”’ (in order to fit a new sentence, a 
contextual meaning of a word expands through the 
arbitrary inclusion of new elements), (b) syncretic 
fusion of divergent word meanings, (c) “chain” (two 
meanings related by cause and effect or temporal suc- 
cession are interchangeably used). 

Another factor in immature generalization is con- 
creteness. Arbitrary concrete interpretation of sentence 
meaning is used to enable retention of a previously 
formed concept. Closely approaching mature generali- 
zation is “pluralization’”’. Here, several solutions, one for 
each sentence, all have an implicit common denominator. 
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The immature generalizations markedly decrease from 
year to year. For the cruder generalizations, there is an 
abrupt drop at the 11 year level. These become negligible 
at the 12 year level. Generalizations of lesser immaturity 
decrease slowly at first, then sharply from the 12} to 14 
year level. 

This study was done in collaboration with Edith 
Kaplan. The research was subsidized by a grant from the 
Social Science Research Council. 


12:15 pm Factors associated with prominence in extra- 
curricular activities at the high school level. Mary 
Cover Jones and Harotp E. Jones, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

This report from the Adolescent Growth Study deals 
with two groups of high school students who fall at 
opposite extremes for number of mentions in the high 
school daily newspaper over a period of six semesters. 
In a group of 115 students, the boys and girls receiving 
widest recognition in the school paper are contrasted 
with those receiving no mention. News items are classi- 
fied under six headings: (1) general student body activi- 
ties (2) athletics (3) intellectual leadership (4) arts, 
drama, music (5) interest clubs (science, chess, etc.) 
(6) miscellaneous items. 

The two groups are compared on the following vari- 
ables: (1) rate of maturing as measured by skeletal 
assessments (2) scores on a variety of motor test per- 
formances (3) mental test ability (4) self-inventory 
scores for home, school, social adjustment, personal 
inferiority and physical symptoms (5) attitudes toward 
minority groups (6) recreational and vocational in- 
terests (7) personality characteristics as judged by 
classmates on a reputation test and as rated by adult 
observers (8) a variety of factors associated with socio- 
economic status of the family. 

In this sample the students accorded most recognition 
and those given none were differentiated most sharply 
by classmates’ judgments of personality characteristics: 
such as degree of friendliness, desire for attention, 
enthusiasm. Among boys, early maturing and efficient 
motor performance were important. Late maturing and 
factors associated with socio-economic status were some- 
what differentiating for girls. 

A wide range in the newsworthiness of individuals is 
apparent even among the top 24 students. The average 
number of mentions for this high recognition group is 
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153.5 over the three year period but the student body 
president had more than five times this average number 
of mentions. Illustrative case zaaterial will be presented 
to show the interplay of influencing factors. (Slides) 


12:30 pm Kuder masculinity-feminity scores in adoles- 
cent boys and girls related to their scores in somatic 
adrogyny. Nancy Bayiey, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

PROBLEM: To explore the relationship between scores for 
two variables, (physical and mental), which show (a) 
clear-cut sex differences and (b) a wide variation of scores 
within each sex. 
POPULATION: Eighty boys and 83 girls from the Berkeley 
Growth Study and the Guidance Study of the University 
of California Institute of Child Welfare, for whom 
somatic androgyny (Bayley-Bayer) ratings for 17 and 
18 years, and Kuder Interest Record scores given at 
16.5 to 17.5 years, are available. 
PROCEDURE: Somatic androgyny scores were based on 
the independent ratings of three raters, made from rear- 
view body photographs. From these scores the cases in 
each sex were classified into five characteristic builds. 
The girls were grouped into: 12 Hyperfeminine, 36 
Feminine, 17 Asexual (or hypo-feminine), 8 Inter- 
mediate (or hypo-bisexual) and 10 Bisexual. The boys 
were grouped into: 10 Bisexual, 5 Intermediate, 10 Asex- 
ual, 43 Masculine and 12 Hypermasculine. Statistical 
comparisons were made of the Kuder masculinity- 
feminity scores for the ten adrogyny groups. Other 
available data were studied for interpretation of deviant 
cases. 

RESULTS: The typically Feminine girls had the most 

“feminine” or “cultural’”’ mean Kuder scores. All others, 

including the Hyperfeminine, tended to score higher. 

The Masculine boys had the most “feminine” of the 

boys’ scores. Although there is great oveslapping of 

scores in all groups, the scores of the Intermediate, 

Asexual, and Bisexual boys, combined, are significantly 

more “masculine” than the scores of the Masculine boys, 

at the 2 per cent level of confidence. None of the girls’ 
group differences are statistically significant. 

CONCLUSIONS: Masculinity-Feminity of interests, within 

a given sex, do not follow the direction expected from 

the sex variations of physique in these normal adolescents. 

The extent to which the deviant groups tend to have 
more “masculine” scores may be explained plausibly by 
their age and by cultural pressures. (Slides) 


AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


11:10 am The shift of a scale of judgment and a person- 
ality correlate. M. E. Tressett, New York Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: a) to study the nature of the shift of a scale of 
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judgment, b) to discover whether or not there is a 
relationship between certain personality traits such as 
dominance-submission and some mechanisms of judg- 
ment. 

suBJECTS: 36 NYU students who were subdivided into 
12 dominant, 12 submissive, and 12 intermediate sub- 
jects (on the dominance-submission scale of the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory). 

PROCEDURE: The subjects were asked to make verbal 
judgments of 6 lines of 540 mm in three categories of 
long, medium, or short, and then they were required to 
draw lines which they considered long, medium, and 
short, upon an expanded stimulus field. A total of 60 
judgments were obtained from each subject. 

RESULTS: a) The results indicate a gradual shift of 
adjustment to a new frame of reference; the shift oc- 
curring at approximately the 4th or 5th serial position, 
accompanied by oscillatory movements. b) The data of 
judgment seems to be statistically different for the three 
personality groups, the dominant groups shifting the 
scale of judgment early in the series, the intermediate 
group shifting slightly later and the submissive group 
oscillating markedly until still later in the series when the 
scale seems to have become stabilized. 

CONCLUSION: All things being equal, shifts of judgment 
will probably occur despite personality differences, 


although the point of shift and process of judgment will 
vary depending upon the personality-construct. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT: This experiment was performed in 
collaboration with Mr. Maxwell E. Becker. 


11:25 am The effects of expectations upon first impres- 
sions of persons. HAROLD H. KEtLEy, University of 
Michigan. 

PROBLEM: Asch has shown that the inclusion of certain 

central qualities (e.g. “warm” or “cold’’) in a list of 

adjectives influences markedly the total impression of a 

personality gained from the list. The present study was 

designed to test the effects of such qualities (when 

introduced as expectations) upon the formation of im- 

pressions of real persons and upon behavior toward the 

persons. 

POPULATION: First impressions were obtained from three 

classes of third-year college men, totaling 65 subjects. 

PROCEDURE: A person unknown to the subjects was in- 

troduced in each class as temporarily replacing their 

instructor. Half of the members of each class were given 
biographical information including the statement that 
the stimulus person is “rather cold.” The remaining 
subjects were independently given identical information 
except that it included the statement that the stimulus 
person is “very warm.” The stimulus person led each 


class in a twenty minute discussion, a record being kept ° 


of the frequency of each student’s participation. After- 
ward, first impression ratings of the stimulus person were 
obtained from all subjects. 
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RESULTS: The subjects given the “warm” expectation 
rated the stimulus person as more considerate of others, 
less formal, more sociable, more popular, more humorous, 
more humane, and better matured. They also participated 
in the discussion significantly more than the subjects 
given the “‘cold” expectation. 

CoNcLusions: In general, Asch’s finding is borne out in 
the perception of real persons. First impressions of 
persons are highly sensitive to certain qualities when these 
are introduced in the form of pre-information. Further- 
more, the differences in initial perception produced by 
different expectations may have consequence for the 
frequency of observers’ interactions with the stimulus 
person. 


11:40 am The effect of personal values on perception: 
an experimental critique. GrorcE S. KLEn, 
Menninger Foundation; Davip MEISTER, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; HERBERT J. SCHLESINGER, 
Menninger Foundation. 

PROBLEM: It is common now to consider values and needs 
among the determinants of perception. A typical experi- 
ment demonstrated that the mere presence of a swastika 
or dollar sign (value symbols) within a circle caused an 
average overestimation (accentuation) of its size. The 
present experiment investigates to what extent such 
average overestimations also depend upon the figural 
properties of the symbols, the experimental method used, 
the variations in intensity of the value among the sub- 
jects, and their personal manner of expressing values. 

POPULATION: 32 adult subjects; 15 native Europeans and 

refugees from Nazism (mostly psychoanalysts) who 

might be presumed to view the swastika with strong feel- 
ing, and 17 native Americans. All are of comfortable, 
though not equivalent, economic circumstances. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects matched one- and two-inch 

circles containing a swastika, dollar sign, or one of the 

several “neutral” figures emphasizing various figural 
properties with an illuminated, adjustable circle. Under 
procedure (a) both stimulus-fields were identical save for 
the figure on one. Under procedure (b) the matched 
circles were mounted on discs held in the subject’s hand. 

RESULTS: On the average, (1) under condition (a) any 

figure, symbol or “neutral”, caused overestimation with- 

out significant differences among them; (2) under con- 
dition (b) any figure including the swastika caused less 
overestimation than did a blank circle for both groups; 

(3) large inter-individual differences and highly indi- 

vidual interpretations and approaches to the task oc- 

curred which are obscured in averaging the data. 

CONCLUsIONS: (1) Average size-overestimations seem to 

depend partly upon factors other than the operation of 

value alone in the situation. Of equal importance are the 
actual quality and intensity of the “value” for the person 
and his idiosyncratic response to it. (2) The results suggest 

a limitation of “single variable” methods. In the study of 
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values, they obscure individual differences, allowing only 
restricted generalizations which have limited predictive 
power for the individual case. (Slides) 


11:55 am Distortion of reality in perception and in 
social outlook. FRENKEL-BRuUNswik, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Investigators representing opposing social ideologies 
are inclined to mutual accusations of bias or “distortion 
of reality.” With the ultimate aim of reducing such 
pitfalls, children with differing social and emotional out- 
looks were studied as to their reactions to objectively 
defined realities including stories and perceptual con- 
figurations. 

Astory dealing with school children’s attitudes toward 
newcomers, stressing aggressiveness vs. friendliness and 
protectiveness, was read to a sample of eleven- to thir- 
teen-year-olds. The writer has been assisted in the con- 
struction of this experiment by Murray Jarvik and 
Donald Campbell, and in its evaluation by Leonard 
Gordon. Subjects*scoring high on a scale of ethnic prej- 
udice were found to recall significantly more often 
aggressive characters, low-scorers more often friendly 
characters. Still more importantly, the ratio of aggressive 
over friendly characters presented in the story is more 
faithfully approximated in the reproductions of the 
unprejudiced than in those of the prejudiced. Moreover, 
distortions by the prejudiced are relatively crude; thus 
42 % of the high-scoring children—vs. 8 % of the low- 
scorers—recall only a fighting episode, omitting all other 
story themes. Sometimes they stray in a chaotic manner 
from the overall story content yet may stress certain 
isolated phrases and details. On the one hand rigidly 
“stimulus-bound” and segmentary, they at the same 
time tend to ignore those stimulus elements which are in 
conflict with hypotheses once formed. 

More strictly perceptual experiments free of social and 
emotional loading were designed to include such further 
aspects of personality as “abstractness vs. concreteness” 
or “objectivity vs. subjectivity”. The inability to see 
or sustain open and complex structures, also related to 
distortion of reality, is brought into the picture in a 
follow-up of the writer’s previous studies on “intolerance 
of ambiguity”. 


METHODOLOGY IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
1:40-2:40 PM, Wednesday, Rooms B & C, Cosmopolitan 
ARTHUR F. JENNEsSS, Chairman 


1:40 pm The value-system of our culture: an empirical 
approach to motivation. RALPH K. WuitE, Bethesda, 
Md. 

PROBLEM: The key importance of motivation in an 

integrated science of psychology is now almost universally 

recognized. Any concrete and useful discussion of 
motivation necessitates some list of important “needs” 
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or “motives.” But most of the available lists have two 
limitations: (1) They speculate prematurely as to which 
needs are “basic.” Actually we do not know much about 
which needs are basic, and might as well admit it. (2) 
They do not agree with each other. For instance, the lists 
of Thomas, Spranger, McDougall, Woodworth, Tolman 
and Murray differ enough to suggest a considerable 
degree of arbitrariness in their selection. 

PROCEDURE: Content-analysis offers a way out of both 
difficulties: a highly empirical approach, which is 
guarded against arbitrary selectiveness by the extraor- 
dinary richness and diversity of the facts with which it 
deals. Value-analysis (one form of content-analysis) has 
special advantages for this purpose. 

RESULTS: In the most varied types of material, ranging 
from Richard Wright’s autobiography to the public 
statements of Joseph Stalin, the same values repeatedly 
emerge. Illustrative results will be presented. For ex- 
ample, group safety, non-aggression, group unity, 
economic welfare, truthfulness and social justice are 
among the conspicuous common elements (on the public, 
verbal level) in the ideologies of Nazi Germany, Soviet 
Russia, and present-day America. 

CONCLUSIONS: Such similarities are here interpreted as 
reflecting an all-pervasive value-system which exists 
(though with widely varying emphases) not only through- 
out our own culture but also in other cultures such as 
that of the USSR. The values which compose it differ also 
qualitatively, in subtle and innumerable ways, depending 
on their cultural context; there is, nevertheless, a core 
of similarity underlying all the variations. Cultures, sub- 
cultures and individuals can therefore be compared 
quantitatively in terms of which of the common values 
they emphasize most. 


1:55 pm Experimental design for character research. 
Ernest M. Licon, Union College. 

A major result of the Union College Character Re- 
search Project, now fifteen years old, has been to produce 
a comprehensive experimental design for such problems. 
The steps in this process—with much overlapping and 
interdependence—were the following. (1) A basic trait 
hypothesis has been formulated, which makes a minimum 
of assumptions of a controversial nature. It consists of 
attitude character objectives, with a trait organization so 
stated as to be completely flexible to revision as indicated 
by further evidence. (2) A profile form has been de- 
veloped for portraying the personality variables relevant 
to the problem of character. (3) A descriptive diagram has 
been formulated for the integrative analysis of total 
behavior. It involves a minimum of theoretical assump- 
tions and is valid for the formulation of problems ac- 
cording to any current personality theory. (4) The 
attitudes have been calibrated developmentally to 
determine their suitability to age-level application. (5) 
Attitude scales are being developed for measuring 
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curricular effectiveness. Their construction has been in 
progress and continuous revision for several years. (6) 
Sampling problems, including experimental and control 
groups are a part of the design. (7) Curricular cycles have 
been constructed and are being used with more than ten 
thousand subjects. (8) Individual differences are con- 
sidered in these standardized curricula by means of an 
adaptation procedure, which is a technique for adapting 
all such materials to the specific needs of the individual. 
(10) Methods are now being evolved for validating 
evidences of success. (11) The experimental design ap- 
proaches maturity. This Project is based on the Christian 
hypothesis, with its socially oriented rather than ego- 
centric concept of motivation and mental health. The 
design, however, would be equally valid for any other 
hypothesis. (Slides) 


2:10 pm The selection of problems for research in the 

field of intergroup relations: a case study. STUART 

W. Cook, Russett HocreEre, and CLAIRE SELLTIZ, 

Commission on Community Interrelations. 
PROBLEM: Experimental field research is costly in both 
time and money; it is important that such research be 
focused on significant problems and carried out in 
situations where the relevant variables are accessible 
to study. A systematic way of identifying significant 
problems and appropriate situations is needed. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Within the broad field of intergroup 
relations, selection of a more limited area having both 
theoretical and practical importance: effects of varying 
conditions of face-to-face contact between members of 
different ethnic groups. (2) Preliminary theoretical 
analysis of variables having probable significance in 
contact situations. (3) Consideration of broad social 
settings in which contacts between members of different 
ethnic groups occur, and preliminary evaluation of the 
importance of problems of intergroup contact in each of 
these settings and of the feasibility of experimental 
research in each. Recreational centers with mixed ethnic 
membership were selected as one appropriate setting. 
(4) Formulation of hypotheses on the basis of (2) above, 
and construction of interview schedule with variables 
stated in terms appropriate to recreation settings. (5) 
Pre-testing of interview schedule with selected infor- 
mants, and revising of interview. (6) Detailed interview- 
ing of a selected sample of persons reputed to be doing 
outstanding work in integrating members of different 
ethnic groups in recreation centers, to determine: (a) 
what variables operate in a recreation setting; (b) what 
the experience of practitioners in this field suggests about 
relations between variables; (c) what specific relation- 
ships practitioners feel they need further information 
about. (7) On the basis of (2) and (6) above, selection of 
specific problems and settings for experimental research. 
RESULTS: Data will be presented in terms of (6) and (7) 
above. 


CONCLUSIONS: It is possible to determine empirically 
what problems have significance in a given setting and 
in what situations they can best be studied. 


2:25 pm Is the probability (area) sampling methodology 
superior to the quota methodology for public 
opinion measurement? NorMAN C. MErER, Slate 
University of Iowa, and CHARLES HANER, Grinnell 
College. 

PROBLEM: Public opinion polls use the quota-control 

sampling methodology. Belief has been expressed that 

the probability sampling procedure is a superior method. 

To test the hypothesis that it is a superior method an 

experimental design was set up to apply the two methods 

successively on the same universe with all conditions 
except method held constant. 

POPULATION: 4000 adults. Four samples of 1000 adults 

each, designed to represent the opinion-holding adult 

population of the state of Iowa. 

PROCEDURE: For the probability (area) sample coopera- 

tion was obtained from the Statistical Laboratory of 

Iowa State College where area sampling was largely 

developed. The sample supplied was an adaptation of the 

Iowa General Purpose Sample. For the quota sample 

cooperation was obtained from the Iowa Poll which 

supplied the sample (designed by Meier). Four statewide 

surveys were made alternating quota-area-quota-area, a 

week apart. The questionnaires (ballots) were identical, 

the interviewers were fully instructed on the requirements 
of both methods with area instruction supplied by 

Statistical Laboratory; the universe was the same, and 

the same time limits (five days) were allowed. 

RESULTS: On question responses no material differences 

were found. As to methodology the quota-control data 

more nearly approximated the known or estimated 
characteristics of the universe. The probability samples 
showed a large sex bias, had an excesss of older people, 
and a considerable excess of Democrats in a traditionally 

Republican state. Education was favored by the area 

but this is confused by the excess of older people. Quota 

obtained a larger proportion of lower income respondents 
than did area. 

CONCLUSIONS: The study does not support the conten- 

tion that probability theory per se guarantees repre- 

sentativeness, for such considerations of significance in 
public opinion measurement. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2:50—3:50 PM, Wednesday, Rooms B & C, Cosmo- 
politan 


Rosert M. Bear, Chairman 


2:50 pm A pilot survey of social scientists on the po- 
tentials of social science for peace. THEO. F. LENTz, 
Washington University. 

PROBLEM: This report has to do with the first lap of a 
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study undertaken in an attempt to determine the extent 
to which the problem of securing world peace is recog- 
nized as an opportunity by social scientists. 
POPULATION: Fifty social scientists in each of eight 
categories chosen at random from four Middle-Western 
states. 

PROCEDURE: The two-page questionnaire consisted of 
(A) A check list inquiring into the respondent’s faith in 
social science and his interest in the development of a 
multi-discipline organization for scientific attack on the 
problem. (B) A page of five open-ended questions in- 
viting the respondent to indicate his peace-related 
activity, his notion of the appropriate role of the social 
scientist and of specific directions of scientific attack. 
RESULTS: Returns were received from 30% of the 400 
social scientists with frequencies in the following order: 
social psychologists; other psychologists; sociologists; 
educators; public opinion researchers; anthropologists; 
political scientists; economists. 

TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS: There is an appreciable con- 
cern among social scientists for the problem, and a con- 
siderable faith in the possibilities of social science making 
a contribution to its solution. There is a marked dis- 
crepancy, however, between this concern and faith on the 
one hand and their activity on the other. This seems to 
be primarily due to a lack of opportunity in terms of 
financing, work assignment, etc. There is nothing in the 
data thus far to indicate serious difficulty in teamwork 
among individuals from the various disciplines. There 
seems to be need for and some evidence for the possible 
success of an Association of Social Scientists broad 
enough to facilitate inter-communication and cooperation 
of scientists from the various categories. 


3:05 pm Judgment of facial expression by Japanese, 
Chinese, and Caucasians in Hawaii. W. Epcar 
VINACKE, University of Hawait. 

PROBLEM: To compare Japanese, Chinese, and Cau- 

casians in the identification of Caucasian facial ex- 

pression, when the face is seen alone and when it is in 
situational context. 

POPULATION: Japanese, Chinese, and Caucasian co'lege 

students in Hawaii. (N’s from 61-195, about half of each 

sex.) 

PROCEDURE: Stimuli were 20 “candid camera” pictures 

depicting a variety of emotional situations. Two slides 

were prepared for each picture, one showing face alone, 
and the other showing the face in situational context. 

Some subjects judged only one series, others first judged 

Face, then Situation; since there were no significant 

differences, the data were combined. Judgments were 

recorded on a check-list of 30 expressions, representing 
designations most frequently assigned in preliminary 
experiments. 

RESULTS: Analysis of incidence of expressions assigned 

showed that: (1) On a majority of slides, there was more 


agreement under the Situation condition than under the 
Face condition. The reverse sometimes occurs. (2) All 
three groups agreed on the same outstanding expressions, 
but there were significant quantitative differences on 
individual slides. These did not consistently characterize 
any group, and there was no difference in average agree- 
ment for the 20 slides. (3) Women consistently agreed to 
a somewhat greater degree on the nature of the expres- 
sions than did men. (4) Comparisons of the six sex-race 
groups correspond to the above points. Every group 
differed significantly from every other in overall pattern 
of judgment, but the only consistent and apparently 
meaningful difference was that all three female groups 
agreed more on the outstanding expression than did the 
three male groups. 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) There are no consistent differences 
between Japanese, Chinese, and Caucasians in Hawaii in 
the judgment of Caucasian facial expression (2) Women 
in all three groups agree somewhat more on facial ex- 
pressions than do men. 

Miss Roberta Wat assisted in tabulation and analysis 
of the results. 


3:20 pm An experimental procedure for studying the 
phenomenal field in relation to personal adjustment. 
J. F. T. Bucentat, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 
PROBLEM: To develop a method for the quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of the individual subject’s phe- 
nomenal field. This method, termed “Explicit Analysis’’, 
describes expressed attitudes towards the Self, the Not- 
Self, and their interrelations. It has been developed within 
the frame of reference of the Self-Concept theory of per- 
sonality organization. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: The method is employed 
in studying psychological scripts (interview typescripts 
and personal documents). It has three steps, (a) analysis 
of the verbatim materials into their component thought- 
units, (b) categorization of each such unit as to content 
(e.g., reference to the Self or to the manner in which the 
Not-Self affects the Self), and (c) evaluation of the 
expressed attitudinal tone (e.g., positive or negative 
attitudes shown). In addition to validity and reliability 
inquiries, the utility of the method is examined with two 
sets of materials. First, six contrasting psychological 
scripts from five different subjects are compared. Second, 
the full series of eight interviews with a neurotic subject 
were studied. 
RESULTS: “Explicit Analysis” may be demonstrated to 
have genuine face validity. When employed by trained 
raters, the method yields products of satisfactory reli- 
ability. Correlation equivalents based on the percentages 
of common elements are for unit determination .937, for 
categorization .788, and for evaluation .869. The com- 
parison of the ratings of protocols from different subjects 
indicates that differential descriptions are possible. 
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Longitudinal study of the single subject seems to demon- 
strate that the method is able to portray both the con- 
sistency of the subject and the changes which come about 
as a result of counseling. 

CONCLUSIONS: Meaningful description of an individual’s 
current adjustment along the dimensions employed by 
the method’s ratings seems to be possible. 


3:35 pm A psychological approach to the study of 
community ethos. MARIE JAHODA, American 
Jewish Commitiee. 

Social-psychological studies concerned with the be- 
havior of man in real life situations must be interpreted 
against the background of prevailing group ethos which 
is a dominant factor in the determination of human 
behavior. The study of ethos with customary sociological 
and anthropological methods is, however, a time-con- 
suming task. It involves investigation of the physical 
environment, the history of the group, the history and 
functioning of its institutions, its social structure, rela- 
tion to other groups, etc., and the interaction of these 
factors. 

The constituent elements of this configuration are, 
however, reflected to varying degrees in peoples’ attitudes 
toward the total situation. On the assumption that those 
who identify most with the situation will reflect best in 
their personal outlook and attributes the prevailing 
ethos, a study of this group can appropriately be substitu- 
ted for the more cumbersome investigation of ethos by 
traditional methods. The task is then reduced to the 
identification of that sub-group in the situation which 
manifests the best “fit”, and to the study of its social, 
psychological and ideological properties. 

These considerations were applied to the description 
of ethos in two public housing projects studied by the 
Columbia-Lavanburg research team. In these projects 
the best yardstick for defining the “fit” was considered 
to be the tenants’ intention to stay in the projects as long 
as eligible. In each project a distinct small group emerged 
that reflected the prevailing ethos. 

The method of identification and analysis applied in 
these studies will be described. Potential further uses of 
the concept of the “fit” to the description of ethos in other 
situations will be indicated. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE IMPLICATIONS OF PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL THEORY FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


1:40-3:40 PM, Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 12 and 8. See page )272. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 
4:00-6:00 PM, Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
THEODORE M. Newcoms. Group Psychology and the Self 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD DISABILITIES 
2:30-3:00 PM, Thursday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
James A. Bayton, Chairman 


2:30 pm An investigation of the relationship between 
references to the self-concept of above the knee 
amputees, and their adjustment to leg prostheses, 
SmpnEy FisHmMan, VA _ Prosthetic Testing ond 
Development Laboratory, New York City. 

PROBLEM: To determine if an individual’s ability to 

adjust to an artificial limb is related to his self-concept, 

as inferred from his expressed attitudes and biographical 
data. 

POPULATION: 48 male unilateral above-the-knee am- 

putees; veterans of World War II. 

PROCEDURES: A board of three psychologists made as- 

sessments concerning the self-concept of each amputee 

by the use of three evaluatory instruments (Biographical 

Information Blank Sentence Completion Attitude 

Scale, and Clinical Interview). On the basis of these 

instruments they formulated predictions concerning the 

amputee’s overt behavioral adjustment. 

Criterion information concerning behavior was 
gathered by means of, 1) photographs of gait, 2) question- 
naires completed by amputees, and 3) evaluations of 
vocational adjustment obtained from employers. 

The prediction data and criterion data were processed 

as qualitative variables as they would in the normal 
clinical situation. However, “clinical intuition” was 
permitted to operate and the validity of the intuition was 
evaluated. By means of a modification of the Cronbach 
matching technique, the qualitative prediction data, 
separated into idiographic statements, were related to 
the criterion descriptions by an analysis of the extent of 
independent judges’ matchings. On this basis determina- 
tions were made concerning which statements were valid 
and which were invalid predictors. 
RESULTs: The findings indicated that: (1) Evaluation of 
self-concept permits psychologists to predict adjustment 
to a prosthesis. (2) Negative attitudes towards self are 
more frequent than positive attitudes, causing non- 
adjustive behavioral patterns. (3) Prediction of the 
amputee’s interpersonal relationships were accomplished 
most effectively. (4) Predictions were more effective in 
those instances where an individual’s attitudes towards 
self were consistently positive or negative. (5) The valid- 
ity of the clinical approach was demonstrated on a re- 
search basis. 


Dr. Fishman’s paper was also submitted to and 
accepted by Div. 12 (see page 274). 


2:45 pm An examination of the social psychological 
situation of the physically disabled as it pertains to 
humor. Mitton W. Horowitz and Leora S. 
Horowitz. 
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PROBLEM: To determine, via the technique of humor: 
1) The extent to which physically disabled individuals 
tend to identify with their particular handicap (i.e., 
include themselves in the situation of their particular 
handicapped group). 2) The extent to which they tend 
to identify with the class of people who are handicapped 
in general. 3) The extent to which they tend to deny 
their handicap (i.e., not identify with handicapped 
individuals at all) or tend to identify with normal indi- 
viduals (non-handicapped). 

POPULATION: Since significant differences have been 
found, two populations have been sampled. A normal 
(non-handicapped) group comprising 13 Ss (control) and 
a handicapped (crippledness) group comprising 8 Ss 
(experimental). 

PROCEDURE: Handicapped and non-handicapped indi- 
viduals were asked to rate “innocuous jokes” and jokes 
about various handicaps for both humor and humilia- 
tion. Depending upon the ratings, individuals were 
assumed to place themselves in one of the three cate- 
gories above. 

RESULTS: Significant differences have been discovered 
within both groups on ratings between “innocuous” and 
“handicap” humor. 

No significant differences were found within either 
group on the basis of humiliation between “innocuous” 
and “handicap” humor. 

Significant differences were found between the groups 
on the “handicap” humor but not on the “innocuous” 
humor. 

There was a tendency for the experimental group to be 

more variable, though not significantly so. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results may be interpreted in several 
ways: 1) In terms of group belongingness. 2) In terms of 
overlapping situations and unstructured situations. 3) 
In terms of meaning and attribution. 


TESTING PERSONALITY 
3:10-4:10 PM, Thursday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
Francis O. Triccs, CHAIRMAN 


3:10 pm An experimental study of the effect of bright- 
ness and ambiguity on projection in the TAT. 
A. Wetsskoprr, Indiana University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the degree of projection 
elicited by pictures as a function of (a) brightness of the 
pictures, (b) degree of ambiguity of the pictures. 
POPULATION: Fifty-nine college students. More subjects 
are being added. 
PROCEDURE: The subjects were asked to describe series of 
pictures. A transcendence score was computed for each 
picture, representing the average number of comments 
per subject which go beyond factual description. The 
transcendence scores were used as a measure of the degree 
of projection elicited by the pictures. Three series of 
experiments were conducted: 
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Series 1: A group of TAT pictures were exposed } sec. 
The subjects were asked to describe them from memory. 
For control purposes the pictures were subsequently 
exposed continuously while the subjects described them. 
(A previous study indicates that repetition does not 
affect the transcendence score.) Since variations in 
transcendence score as a function of length of exposure 
could be due to decreased intensity and/or to decreased 
ambiguity of the stimulus, these two variables were 
isolated in series 2 and 3. 

Series 2: A group of TAT pictures with essential parts 
omitted were used. Thus ambiguity was increased. Com- 
plete pictures were used for control purposes. 

Series 3: A group of TAT pictures were photographed 
with reduced exposure. In this manner brightness was 
reduced, but ambiguity remained constant. Photographs 
taken with full exposure were used for co:.trol purposes. 
RESULTS: Preliminary results indicate that short ex- 
posure, as used in series 1, results in decreased tran- 
scendence scores. Also in series 2 the transcendence 
scores appear reduced. In series 3 they remain unchanged. 
CONCLUSIONS: Results indicate that the degree of pro- 
jection is unaffected by the intensity of the stimulus and 
decreased by increasing ambiguity. (Slides) 


3:25 pm Projective analysis of personality by system- 
atized written and/or verbal situation-behavior 
descriptions. ALBIN R. GitBERT, Munich University 
(European Command Engineer School, US Zone, 
Germany). 

PROBLEM: The research was designed (1) to test a theory 

of trait, conceived as the triadic interplay of “experienced 

situation”, “striving in the situation”, and “behaving in 
the striving”, for its soundness in practical application; 

(2) to ascertain whether and to what extent written and 

verbal descriptions of situation-behavior patterns, self- 

observed under given viewpoints by a subject, are pro- 
jective of his personality. 

POPULATION: The method has been developed by the 

author and administered to 40 male and female students 

at the Dept. of Psychology, Munich University, during 
the author’s government service in the U. S. occupied 

zone of Germany in 1947/48. 

PROCEDURE: Guided by ten “viewpoints’’, covering all 

strata of personality, the subject makes brief records of 

self-observed situation-behavior patterns, taken from 
his current life, in specially devised worksheets. He takes 
up one viewpoint at a time, recording any occurring 
noteworthy situation-behavior patterns over a period of, 
say, two days, thus taking 10 times 2 = 20 days for the 
completion of the worksheets. The subject’s notes, due 
to the construction of the worksheets and the procedure 
of completion, prove to be highly projective of his per- 
sonality. This circumstance facilitates the analyst’s task 
to explore personality from the written material, and 
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similarly, in the verbal section, from the interview 
material. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The analyses of persons 
obtained by the afore-described method show a high 
degree of correspondence with independent appraisals of 
the subjects. The method of analyzing personality by 
systematized written and/or verbal situation-behavior 
descriptions under given viewpoints proved to be of a 
highly projective value. The research demonstrated in 
theoretical as well as practical regard the usefulness of 
the “situation” concept; moreover, the triadic interpreta- 
tion of the trait proves its value in the analysis of per- 
sonality, in clinical psychology, psychotherapy, mental 
hygiene, and educational psychology. 


3:40 pm A comparison of two personality tests. A. R. 
GILLILAND, Northwestern University. 

The Humm Wadsworth and Minnesota Multiphasic 
personality tests measure five components either identical 
or very similar in name. Do they measure the same five 
characteristics or traits? 

To answer this question the two tests were given to six 
groups totalling 238 college students. Standard scores 
were correlated for the five pairs of traits. The correla- 
tions ranged from —.22 to +.56 with eight correlations 
negative and 17 positive (5 missing) with a mean of +.18. 
The group and individual forms of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic were both given to 50 students. Correlations 
ranged from .47 to .88 with a mean of .67. Both forms of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic correlated poorly with the 
Humm Wadsworth, that is, they are not measuring the 
same thing. 

How well do these tests measure these traits? Both group 
tests were correlated with ratings for 56 subjects on the 
five common traits. Students and two close associates 
were carefully trained in rating and personality evalua- 
tion. The mean correlation of self ratings with associates 
was .45. No selective factors were used and the group 
may be assured typical. Both ratings and test scores 
showed a wide range. Of the ten correlations for the two 
tests with combined ratings, three were significant at the 
one per cent level and three others at five per cent. The 
highest relationships were shown for paranoia and 
depression. One test was higher on certain components, 
the other higher on other components. Insofar as ratings 
can be used for validation these results indicate that both 
tests measure two or three of the five common com- 
ponents fairly well but they measure very different 
aspects of these components. The two tests supplement 
each other and the combined scores would have much 
higher predictive value than either alone. 


3:55 pm The personality requisites for work in psy- 
chiatry as revealed in the TAT. Lester Luporsky, 
Menninger Foundation. 

PROBLEM: (1) To find characteristics of a small sample of 
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psychiatric residents as rated by training supervisors. 
(2) To develop a manual of characteristics by means of 
which repeatable predictions of future performance can 
be made. (3) To find the degree of success in prediction 
which can be achieved by this manual when it is applied 
“blind” to the TAT’s of other psychiatric residents. 
POPULATION: (1) 20 residents of a group of more than 
100 in the training program of a V. A. Hospital and (2) a 
cross-validation group of 30 selected cases covering a 
wide range of ability. 

PROCEDURES: The electrically recorded stories to 10 
TAT cards were methodically searched for content 
characteristics. These were summarized under several 
structural headings: problem situation to be resolved, 
characteristics of identification figures, outside pressures 
on these figures, and resolution of the problem. The 
differentiae on each card were then grouped together into 
higher level categories. Several explicit principles were 
formulated for combining characteristics in arriving at 
predictions. The resulting manual was applied to the 
cross-validation cases and a sample of these were evalu- 
ated by another rater as a reliability check. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) Relevant characteristics 
were found in the small sample of psychiatric residents, 
in such qualities as, self-esteem, independence, emotional 
control, ego-syntonic needs. (2) A manual has been 
developed which achieves the usually difficult combina- 
tion of (a) synthesis of high level variables and (b) inter- 
rater agreement on the predictions. This manual and its 
manner of construction offers to projective tests and 
interviews the same kind of independence of the partic- 
ular judge that is so prized in the “objective” tests. 
(3) The cross-validation is incomplete but shows some 
promise. (4) We believe that many of the differentiae 
are generic to other professions which demand effective- 
ness in interpersonal relationships (clinical psychologists, 
social workers, executives, etc.) 


ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 
N. L. Gace, Chairman 


8:50 am The organization of social attitudes in con- 
servative, liberal, and socialist groups. Hans 
JURGEN EysENcK, Maudsley Hospital, London. 

The main political parties in England are differentiated 
with respect to their attitudes toward many issues, 
ranging from Capital Punishment and Birth-Control to 
Anti-Semitism and Sunday Observance. The problem 
investigated in this study relates to possible differences 
in organization of attitudes between groups of Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, and Socialist voters. 

Seven hundred and fifty urban, middle-class men and 
women who had voted for one of these three parties 
during the election immediately preceding the study 
form the total sample considered; separate analyses were 
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8. Division OF PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PsyCcHOLOGY 


carried out for 250 Conservative voters, 250 Liberal 
voters, and 250 Socialist voters, equated for age, sex, 
and education. 

Each subject was approached by one of two hundred 
interviewers, and filled in a Social Attitudes Inventory 
consisting of 40 statements to be endorsed or rejected on 
a five point scale. Validity of inventory returns for each 
person was established. Correlations were then run 
between the 40 items for the three political groups 
separately, and the three matrices of intercorrelations 
factor-analyzed. 

The results were used to test two hypotheses. (1) The 
main principles around which attitudes crystallize are 
identical for the three parties considered. (2) Differences 
in social attitudes between the three parties can be ac- 
counted for in terms of one factor (Radicalism-Conserv- 
atism), i.e. Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists can 
be represented adequately as lying along one single 
continuum. 

Proof of these hypotheses is offered by means of a 
solution which makes use of the method of criterion 
analysis, in which a factor is rotated into a position of 
maximum correlation with a criterion. By the use of this 
method, it is shown that experimental results strongly 
favour the two hypotheses outlined. 


9:05 am Reactions to Fascist propaganda. BRUNO 
BETTELHEIM and Morris JANowi1z, University of 
Chicago. 

PROBLEM: Segments of the American population are at 

times presented with Fascist propaganda in the media of 

communications. While the sources of such communica- 
tions have been studied (studies were published on 

Fascist organizations and agitators) the audience reaction 

to it has so far been relat vely neglected. Particularly 

studies of those factors which make for acceptance or 
rejection of the main themes of Fascist propaganda are 
missing. 

POPULATION: A random sample of fifty white male 

Gentile war veterans of the Chicago area. (Only enlisted 

men.) 

PROCEDURE: The men were studied by means of the 

intensive interview method. Then they were exposed in 

short intervals to printed Fascist propaganda material. 

An intensive follow up interview tried to ascertain, first 

through projective and later through direct questions, 

the individuals reactions to the stimuli. 

RESULTS: Given relatively stable and satisfactory social 

and economic conditions, the reaction to such stimuli is 

conditioned mainly by the psychological problems 
besetting the individual. Relatively secure individuals 
reject their appeal. Relatively insecure or hostile indi- 
viduals accept those appeals which seem to justify their 
insecurity or hostility without increasing it. Appeals 
which tend to create additional anxiety, particularly 
those attacking respected or security providing institu- 
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tions of society are not only rejected as such, but also 
lead to the rejection of the total stimulus. 

CONCLUsIONS: Acceptance or-rejection of Fascist propa- 
ganda is conditioned by the existing frame of reference 
and predispositions of the individual receiving it. In a 
time of social-economic balance, Fascist propaganda is 
by and large rejected if it makes a revolutionary appeal, 
even in those cases in which its appeal to intolerance 
would have been acceptable if it had been free of revolu- 
tionary connotations. 


9:20 am Happiness, unhappiness, their causes as 
evaluated by late adolescents. A comparative study 
of adolescents in four different countries (Great 
Britain, America, Germany, and Switzerland.) 
ERNA Barscuak, Miami University. 

Do adolescents of different countries experience 
happiness and unhappiness during late chidhood and 
early adolescence in the same way? Do environmental 
factors and social groups in particular influence their 
awareness of these factors? Is the culture of any partic- 
ular country evidenced in the responses of adolescents? 
Does the experience of war change the awareness of 
social forces of adolescents who are equated as to age, 
sex, and educational background? 

In order to solve these problefns, four groups of fresh- 
men women in four countries, all enrolled in colleges of 
education, were investigated. 

The data were derived from answers to a questionnaire 
formulated by Mr. D. W. Wall, University of Birming- 
ham, England. The questionnaire was given with the 
assurance that the answers were considered anonymous. 
It was given to the four groups; a quantitative as well as 
a qualitative analysis of all the answers was made. Thus 
an attempt was made to compare adolescent experiences 
in two different countries where the language was the 
same, but the immediacy of war experiences different 
(America and England) and two countries in which the 
language was different but the war experiences different 
too (America and Germany). The administration of the 
German questionnaire to a group of Swiss girls makes a 
fourth comparison possible. In this case the language is 
the same, but the experience of war different. The author 
will present some results as to the awareness of her 
subjects in regard to the factors which contribute to their 
happiness and unhappiness (as they saw it) during late 
childhood and early adolescence. 


9:35 am Frames of reference in atomic energy educa- 
tion. Wap Kay, New York University. 

PROBLEM: Investigation of the way in which stable frames 
of reference have influenced the development of opinion 
and the acquisition of information in the field of atomic 
energy. Implications of the findings for the development 
of atomic education programs. 

POPULATION: 6500 adults in New York City and Cin- 
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cinnati, Ohio, interviewed at the MAN AND THE 
ATOM exhibit comprise the major group. Additional 
evidence from questionnaire study of about 1500 college 
students. 

RESULTS: The major line of analysis presented will be 
the comparison of men and women with respect to (a) 
emotional reactions to atomic energy; (b) interest in the 
topic; (c) information about the U.N. proposals for 
international control; (d) information about the peace- 
time possibilities of atomic energy. In each of these areas 
it is possible to demonstrate sex differences which are 
typical of the frames of reference of the two groups in our 
contemporary society. For example: (1) Men are, on the 
whole, more hopeful than women about the development 
of atomic energy. (2) Women are less well informed about 
applications of atomic energy than men but are more 
ready to ask for more information about all uses, in- 
cluding weapons. (3) Among those who are informed on 
possible peacetime uses of atomic energy, men are more 
aware of applications to power. Women, on the other 
hand, are more interested in medical uses. (4) More men 
than women know the current events of atomic energy 
as measured by familiarity with the U.N. proposals. 
conctusions: These differences prevail after exposure 
to the exhibit. There are changes in information and 
emotional reaction for all of the questions studied but 
they are in line with the previous reactions of the two 
groups. 

The changes following such an exhibit are impressive. 
Well-established frames of reference, however, limit the 
perception of the material presented. Implications will 
be drawn for a psychologically sound program of atomic 
energy education. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
10:00-11:00 AM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 
THEopoRE F. Lentz, Chairman 


10:00 am A study of intergroup relations in unsegre- 
gated and segregated interracial housing projects. 
Mary C. Evans and Morton Deutscu, Research 
Center for Human Relations. 

PROBLEM: To determine the types of contact oppor- 

tunities created by different occupancy patterns and to 

determine the effect of different amounts and kinds of 
interracial contact experiences upon intergroup attitudes 
and behavior. 

POPULATION: A random sample of housewives in six low 

rent public housing projects were interviewed. Two of 

the housing projects were unsegregated interracial, two 
were segregated interracial, and two were all-white. 

The segregated and unsegregated interracial projects 

were selected so as to be roughly equated on such factors 

as Negro/white ratio, type of neighborhood, and na- 
tionality composition of tenants. 

PROCEDURE: A systematic intensive interview was made 
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with each housewife in the sample. The interview covered 
the following areas: satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
with present housing; housing aspirations; attitudes 
toward people from different ethnic and racial groups; 
perceived social supports for intergroup attitudes; 
factors influencing amount of contact with people from 
different groups; factors influencing the formation of 
friendships and the occurrence of certain types of 
neighborly activities; participation in community activ- 
ities; influences on children; political and social atti- 
tudes; etc. Systematic interviews with management 
staffs were also carried out. 

RESULTS: Data relevant to the following questions will 
be presented: 

1. What types of contact opportunities are created by 
different types of occupancy patterns? 

2. What group standards and social expectancies for 
intergroup behavior result from the adoption of one 
rather than another type of occupancy pattern? 

3. What are the effects of equal-status contacts with 
members of different ethnic and racial groups on atti- 
tudes? 


10:15 am A study of minority group membership: the 
reactions of Jewish boys to various aspects of being 
Jewish. Istpor CHEIN, Commission on Community 
Interrelations and Jacos Hurwitz, National Jewish 
Welfare Board. 

PROBLEM: This is one of a series of studies of the social 

psychology of minority-group membership. It is con- 

cerned with differences in minority-group membership 
associated with age, socio-economic status, and exposure 
to minority-group culture. 


’ POPULATION: About 160 boys attending various Jewish 


Centers in New York City, ranging in age from 7-17, and 
selected on basis of relative socio-economic status and 
responses to a questionnaire on “Jewish environment.” 
PROCEDURE: (a) Groups of 4-6 boys, homogeneous with 
respect to age, socio-economic status, and Jewish 
environment, were interviewed with reference to Jew- 
Gentile relations, the impact of Israel on their lives, 
their conceptions of what it means to be Jewish, and 
child-parent relations in matters involving Jewish life: 
(b) A questionnaire was administered which called for 
the choice of “Jewish” “non-Jewish” or “both” alter- 
natives in a variety of hypothetical situations and the 
reasons for the choices. 

RESULTS: Significant differences in reactions are pre- 
sented with reference to age trends, socio-economic 
status, and degree of exposure to Jewish environment. 
CONCLUSIONS: Implications of the results for the psy- 
chology of minority-group membership are discussed. 


10:30 am National and ethnic stereotypes as function of 
personality and social context. GERHART SAENGER, 
New York University, and SamMuEL H. FLOWER- 
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MAN, American Jewish Committee. (Abstract ex- 
ceeded 300-word limit.) 


10:45 am Anti-Semitism: a study of its causal factors 
and other associated variables. Nancy C. Morse 
and H. Atiport, Syracuse University. 

PROBLEM: To discover the causes of Anti-Semitism. 
POPULATION: One hundred and seventy-five non-college 
student adult Gentiles. 
PROCEDURE: Reaction forms were constructed to 
measure anti-Semitism and the factors hypothesized to 
covary with it. Three types of anti-Semitism were 
measured: 1) Hostility, ie. the tendency to exclude 
Jews from organizations and groups, 2) “Anti-locution,” 
ie. the tendency to say unfavorable things about Jews, 
and 3) Aversion, i.e. the tendency to withdraw from 
Jews. 
The factors hypothesized to covary with anti-Semitism 
were divided into two groups: 1) “mere covariation” 
factors, and: 2) “causal” factors. The hypothesized 
“mere covariation” factors dealt with qualities and 
behavior ascribed to Jews by Gentiles. Because these 
factors might be a rationalization for anti-Semitism or 
the reaction of Jews to anti-Semitism they could not be 
logically or operationally separated from anti-Semitism. 
The hypothesized “mere covariation” factors included 
in the investigation were: belief that Jews are a group 
differing in nature from non-Jews, feelings of distrust 
toward Jews, feelings of disgust toward Jews, belief that 
Jews would do more for Jews than for Gentiles, and 
belief that one’s anti-Semitism is justified. The hypoth- 
esized causal factors were: emotional involvement in the 
nation, loyalty to Americans as human beings, in-group 
loyalty, personality insecurity, circumstance insecurity, 
circumstance frustration, non-projected personality frus- 
tration, and projected personality frustration. 

RESULTS: The major group of results included the first- 

order correlations between each of the fourteen factor- 

instruments and the hostility, “anti”-locution and 
aversion instruments. Partial correlations were com- 
puted for those factors sgnificantly related io anti- 

Semitism, other factors significantly related to anti- 

Semitism being held constant. 

CONCLUSIONS: Hostility was found to be causally related 

to emotional involvement in the nation. No factor met 

the requirements of a causal factor for “anti’’-locution. 

In-group loyalty and personality insecurity were found 

to be causal factors for aversion. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WORKER 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Ross STAGNER, Chairman 


8:50 am The differential perception of steward-foreman 
power roles as a function of group membership. 
EUGENE JACOBSON, University of Michigan. 
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This study is one in a series of studies on problers of 
human relations in group situations that are in progress 
at the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan. 

MAJOR HYPOTHESES: Different industrial situations 
result in different attitudes among workers toward union- 
management relationships. One of the determinants of 
whether factory workers will see union-management 
relationships as potentially amicable or necessarily 
involving conflict is their perception of the behavior of 
stewards and foremen as representatives of union and of 
management. The way in which foremen and stewards 
perceive their relative power are related to their expres- 
sions of hostility toward each other and their attitudes 
toward union-management relationships. Perception, by 
workers, of these relevant foreman and steward behaviors, 
are related to workers attitudes toward union-manage- 
ment relationships, job satisfactions and productivity. 
The extent to which foreman and steward behaviors 
will be reflected in worker attitudes is a function of 
leadership practices, particularly participation prac- 
tices and unders.anding of worker expectations. Inter- 
pretation of steward and foreman behaviors by workers 
is a function of relative identification with union and with 
management. 

METHODOLOGY OF sTUDY: Free answer or intensive 
interview with standard questions were conducted with 
an exhaustive sample of stewards and foremen and a 
random, stratified sample of workers in a unionized 
automobile factory. Comparable questions were asked of 
all respondents. Analysis is aimed at relating steward and 
foreman attitudes to worker attitudes. 


9:05 am Overlapping group identification in an in- 
dustrial setting. BEN WiLLeRMAN, University of 
Michigan. 

This study is one in a series of studies on problems of 
human relations in group situations that are in progress 
at the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: To investigate some relations between the 

degree of ident:fication of industrial workers with union 

and management and the relation of these variables to 
other perceptual and attitudinal factors. 

POPULATION: A stratified, random sample of industrial 

workers in one unionized automobile manufacturing 

plant. 

PROCEDURE: Intensive standardized interviews were 

conducted and coded to provide components for two 

indices: degree of identification with union and degree 
of ident-fication with management. Group identification 
is defined as the degree of acceptance of a group’s goal. 

In addition, the interviews provided measures of such 

perceptual and attitudinal variables as perception of 

group goals, their degree of compatibility, the group- 
goal oriented behavior of their foremen and stewards. 
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The indices were intercorrelated and related to the other 
variables. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUsIONS: The results and their 
implication for some hypotheses relating group identifica- 
tion and perception will be presented. 


9:20 am Worker adjustment as studied by projective 
and interviewing techniques. Mason Harre and 
JoOsEPHINE S. GorTsDANKER, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

PROBLEM: Projective techniques in the form of pictures 
to be interpreted and short “stories” to be completed, 
as well as an open-question interview were used to study 
worker adjustment in an effort to compare the three 
techniques with regard to the contribution each might 
make in a study of worker adjustment. 

POPULATION: Forty retail grocery store clerks from two 

stores rated by the management as “high” and two 

rated as “low” with regard to productivity. 

PROCEDURE: Ten pictures, eight unfinished “stories,” 

and an interview schedule were constructed with a 

general orientation toward the “goals” or motivations 

paramount to the worker in the “job area” of his life, 
and the techniques he uses, or would like to use, to 
achieve these goals. Each of the three techniques re- 
quired about } hour to administer. For each subject, 
absenteeism and work history records were also obtained. 

The data have been analyzed to compare the yield of the 

three techniques in individual cases, and to make com- 

parisons of groups—i.e., store units and high and low 
produciivity groups. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: High productivity groups 

are not necessarily those of high morale within the store 

as revealed by attitudes expressed toward management. 

The three techniques do not yield the same results, but 

rather supplement each other in the “level” and specific- 

ity of attitudes expressed. The battery of pictures col- 
lected provides a base for further development of that 
specific technique. 


9:35 am Sociometric measures in relation to individual 
adjustment and group performance among naval 
recruits. RoBeErt L. FrENcH, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: (a) To determine relationships between indi- 
vidual sociometric status and measures of individual 
adjustment during recruit training; (b) to determine 
relationships between measures of group cohesiveness 
based on sociometric data and measures of group per- 
formance during training; (c) to investigate variations in 
these relationships as a function of time elapsed in train- 
ing. 

POPULATION: Recruits in training at NTS, Great Lakes. 

The sample comprises 16 companies of about 60 men 

each. 
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PROCEDURE: Sociometric data obtained from each indi- 
vidual involved unrestricted choices and rejections 
within the subject’s company with reference to each of 
three hypothetical activities. This information was ob- 
tained from 4 companies at the end of the ist and 11th 
weeks; from 4 others at the end of the 2nd and 11th 
weeks; from 4 at the end of the 5th and 11th weeks; and 
from 4 at the end of the 11th week only. The choices and 
rejections received by each individual were used as a 
basis for measures of individual status. Other measures of 
individual adjustment included records of neuropsy- 
chiatric screening examinations, hospitalization for 
various causes, and disciplinary offenses. The socio- 
metric measures for each company were used to compute 
indices of company cohesiveness. Measures of company 
performance were obtained from records of success in 
inter-company competitions in drilling, inspections, 
athletics, academic performance, and community 
participation. 

RESULTs: Individual results are analyzed in terms of the 
intra-company correlations between sociometric meas- 
ures and other measures of adjustment at each of the 
times noted above. Group results are analyzed in terms of 
correlations between measures of cohesiveness and meas- 
ures of group performance. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results have relevance for the practical 
problem of the possible utility of sociometric measures 
for neuropsychiatric screening, and for the general prob- 
lems of social adjustment and morale measurement. 


(Slides) 


LEADERSHIP AND GROUP BEHAVIOR 
10:00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Jerome S. Bruner, Chairman 


10:00 am Some characteristics of the follower which in- 
fluence leadership phenomena. Fittmore H. San- 
FORD, Haverford College. 

PROBLEM: If leadership is viewed as a relation between 
the leader and his followers the characteristics of the 
follower, as well as the often-studied characteristics of 
the Icader, can be expected to have relevance for the 
understanding of leadership phenomena. For example, 
there are the reasonable hypotheses that the follower’s 
personal security, his general attitude toward authority, 
his “authoritarian” or “equalitarian”’ inclinations as well 
as his ideology of leadership will influence what sort of 
acceptance he grants what sort of leaders. The present 
paper reports an exploration in this area. The problem is 
one of delineating the personality and attitudinal 
variables having relevance for leadership and examining 
the relation between these variables and the acceptance 
or rejection of leaders. 

POPULATION: Five hundred respondents constituting a 

sample of the population of metropolitan Philadelphia. 
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8. DIvISION OF PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PsycHoLoGy 


PROCEDURE: An intensive interview schedule, using both 
conventional verbal procedures and specially adapted 
projective devices, obtained both “depth” and attitudinal 
data from the respondents. It also probed into feelings 
about leadership in general and attitudes toward specific 
local leaders. 

RESULTS: The procedure yields data on 1) the relation be- 
tween aspects of the follower’s personality and his re- 
action to specific local leaders and 2) the relation between 
personality variables and leadership ideology. Looked at 
from a distance, the data begin to give a picture of the 
general American ideology of leadership and of the 
general American attitude toward authority. 
conclusions: An understanding of the follower’s 
“readiness for leadership” can be gained through the use 
of appropriate field techniques. Such an understanding 
can contribute to a clearer delineation of the relation 
between leader and follower. 


10:15 am The consistency of leadership behavior. 
Launor F. Carter, University of Rochester. 

PROBLEM: The question is raised as to the consistency of 
leadership behavior for different kinds of tasks, for 
groups of varying sizes, and from time to time. For ex- 
ample, how specifically is performance a function of the 
particular task or type of work engaged in at the time of 
assessment? Similarly to what extent is an individual 
who is successful in very small groups also successful in 
somewhat larger groups? Likewise to what extent is 
consistency of performance found from one observation 
period to the next? 
POPULATION: The subjects in this experiment were 
thirty-six junior and senior college men. 
PROCEDURE: On the basis of low acquaintance ratings, 
nine groups of four men each were formed. Each group 
worked in a “leaderless group” situation on six different 
tasks: reasoning, intellectual construction, clerical, dis- 
cussion, motor cooperation, and mechanical-assembly 
problems. Each group of four was then broken up into all 
the possible combinations of two subjects each and these 
pairs worked on six tasks similar to those of the group 
situation. The groups were then reformed and again 
worked on six similar tasks. Two observers independ- 
ently made ratings of the behavior of each subject on each 
task for each session. A running commentary on the sub- 
ject’s behavior was also obtained and was analyzed by 
procedures previously reported. (Intensive case studies 
of each subject were made but will not be reported at this 
time.) 
RESULTS: The results are analyzed in terms of the three 
problems mentioned above, i.e., consistency of behavior 
from task to task, from performance in pairs to per- 
formance in groups of four, and from one time to 
another. 

Margaret Howell and William Haythorn collaborated 
in this work. 
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10:30 am An evaluation of job-situation tests in the 
measurement of leadership. Mary A. Morton, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO, and J. B. MALLER, 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

PROBLEM: (1) To construct a test to measure competence 

in leading small groups charged with accomplishing 

military missions under conditions of stress. (2) To 
evaluate the effectiveness of this job situation test in the 
measurement of leadership ability and competence. 

POPULATION: Approximately 2,000 enlisted men enrolled 

in Leaders Courses in Potential Leaders’ Schools estab- 

lised in U. S. Army Training Divisions. 

PROCEDURE: 

(1) The Instrument.—The Leaders Reaction Test was 
devised by research psychologists in Personnel Research 
Section, AGO, in cooperation with the staffs at Potential 
Leaders’ Schools. This is a performance test involving 20 
specified leadership situations administered in the field 
under field conditions. It provides basis for observing and 
rating leadership performance in such simulated situa- 
tions as facing sudden enemy attack, improvising b-idges, 
pitching a tent, caring for casualties under fire, etc. 

(2) Evaluation of Instrument.—(a) For 2,000 Leaders 
School graduates, correlations were computed of Leaders 
Reaction Test scores and 15 other variables employed in 
the appraisal of success at the school. (b) Follow-up 
ratings of on-the-job performance have been collected 
for 300 Leaders Course graduates now on duty assign- 
ments involving the exercise of leadership. Leaders 
Reaction Test scores of these subjects will be validated 
against ratings on various scales concerned with aspects 
of on-the-job performance, some of which were designed 
to assess qualities measured by the Leaders Reaction 
Test. 

RESULTS: Statistical results will be reported to indicate 

the effectiveness of the job-situation test developed in 

identifying potential leaders in military situations. 

Sally H. Greenberg collaborated in this research. 


10:45 am The effects of cooperation and competition 
upon group process: an experimental study. MorTON 
Devutscu, Research Center for Human Relations. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effects of cooperative and 

competitive social situations on various aspects of group 

process (group productivity, individual productivity, 
group organization, intra-group communication, motiva- 
tion, social relationships, etc.), and thus to provide an 
experimental test of hypotheses developed from the 
experimenter’s theory of cooperation and competition 

(Human Relations II, 2). 

POPULATION: 10 experimental groups were established; 

each group was composed of five introductory psychology 

students who were participating in the experiment as a 

substitute for regular class sections. 

PROCEDURE: Five pairs of equated groups were formed 

on the basis of ratings of group discussion productivity 
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in the first trial meeting. One group of each pair was then 
assigned by random procedure to the cooperative situa- 
tion (all members receiving same class grade, the grade 
being determined by group productivity), the other to the 
competitive situation (all members receiving different 
grades based on the individual’s relative contributions to 
group product). Apart from instructions, all groups were 
exposed to the same routine in the 5 experimental 
sessions: discussion and solution of a puzzle problem and 
then discussion and written recommendations for a human 
relations problem. Data were collected by systematic 
observations of group discussions and by questionnaires 
filled out by subjects. 

RESULTS: The cooperative groups, in comparison with 
the competitive, were characterized by greater coordina- 
tion of efforts, more diversity in amount of contributions 
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per members, greater sub-division of activity, fewer 
communication difficulties, more agreements, greater 
group orientation, greater friendliness, less aggressive and 
defensive behavior, greater group productivity, etc. 
These differences were all statistically significant. 
conc.usions: The data provide considerable support for 
hypotheses derived from the cited theory of cooperation 
and competition. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF VALUE IN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
11:10 AM-1:00 PM, Saturday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
DaniEt Katz, Chairman 


Raymonp B. Lt. Ethics and the social sciences 
Stuart W. Cook. Values in action research 
Donatp G. Margutis and others, discussants 


SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL ISSUES 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


8:00 PM Monday, Rooms B&C&D, Cosmopolitan 


Ronatp Lippitt. Social Psychology as Science and Pro- 
Session. 


SYMPOSIUM: CURRENT SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH ON INTERNATIONAL 
CONFLICT AND UNDERSTANDING 


8:50-10:50 AM, Tuesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


K. Waite, Chairman 


Ancus CAMPBELL, Survey Research Center, University 
of Michigan 

Otto KLINEBERG, Unesco 

MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural 
History 

DonaLp V. McGRANAHAN, United Nations 


SYMPOSIUM: INCONSISTENCIES IN 
INTER-GROUP RELATIONS 


1:40-3:40 PM, Tuesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Lyte H. Lanter, Chairman 


Participants: Dorwin CARTWRIGHT, HERBERT HyMAN, 
Marie Janopa, ALFRED McCtunc Leg, and 
R. Nevitr SANFORD 
KURT LEWIN MEMORIAL AWARD MEETING 
4:00-5:00 PM, Tuesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Donatp W. MacKinnon, Chairman 


Epwarp C. Totman, Speaker 


SPECIAL PROGRAM: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Sessions, Wednesday, 
Lincoln Room, Shirley 


(Jointly sponsored by the Society for the Psychological 


Study of Social Issues, the Division of Industrial 
and Business Psychology, and the Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association) 


THE ROLE OF PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
IMPROVING LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


10-12 AM, Lincoln Room 


Chairman: T. H. Cutter, University of Denver 
Speakers: JosePH TirFin, Purdue University. Job eval- 
uation and wage administration 
M. S. VirEtes, University of Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia Electric Company. 
Selection and placement of emp’oyees 
NorMan R. F. Mater, University of Michi- 
gan. Improvement of supervision 
Discussants: ROGER BELLows, Wayne University 
Haro_p Taytor, Upjohn Institute 
Wittram GomsBerc, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT RELATIONS 


1:40-3:40 PM, Lincoln Room 


Chairman: ARTHUR KoRNHAUSER, Wayne University 
Speakers: DANIEL Katz, University of Michigan. The 
attitude survey approach 

Joun R. P. Frencu, Jr. and ALvin ZANDER, 
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10. Division ON ESTHETICS 


University of Michigan. The group dy- 
namics approach 
Rospert N. McMurry, Robert N. McMurry 
& Co. The clinical psychology approach 
Discussants: E. Wicut Bakke, Yale University 
Ross STAGNER, University of Illinois 
James C. Wortny, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS: A CHAL- 
LENGE TO THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


8:15 PM, Lincoln Room 


(Addresses by Invitation of the American Psychological 
Association) 

Chairman: Froyp L. Rucn, University of Southern 
California 

Speakers: Hon. Wittiam Lege Kwnous, Governor of 
Colorado; formerly Public Member of 
Regional War Labor Board IX 

Dovuctas McGrecor, President of Antioch 

College 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS AND STRATEGY OF 
THE SOCIAL CONSULTANT ROLE 


8:50-10:50 AM, Thursday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 


ALVIN ZANDER, Chairman 


Participants: KENNETH BENNE, LELAND BRaApForD, 
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Stuart W. Cook, Ericu LinpEMANN, and Douc- 
LAS McGrecor. 


OPEN COMMITTEE MEETING, COMMITTEE ON 
INTER-GROUP RELATIONS 


1:40-3:40 PM, Thursday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 


Open session 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SER- 
VICE STANDARDS IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH 


8:50-10:50 AM, Friday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 


RICHARD CRUTCHFIELD, Committee Chairman 
Open session: Report and Discussion 


OPEN COMMITTEE MEETING, COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC EDUCATION 


1:40-3:40 PM, Friday, Tabor & Stratton Rooms, Brown 


Open session 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS INTERGROUP RELA- 
TIONS AWARD MEETING 


4:00-5:00 PM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Rensts Likert, Chairman 
Presentation by Edward L. Bernays 


DIVISION ON ESTHETICS 


ESTHETICS 
8:50-11:00 AM, Wednesday, Wedgewood Room, Brown 
Pavut R. FarnswortH, Chairman 


Psychology of the esthetic object. HENRY WUNDER- 
ticu, University of Florida. 


The classification of an object as an esthetic one de- 
pends on its appropriateness in a value context, when the 
value requirement or interest is of an esthetic sort. Be- 
cause of the nature of this interest and its relation to the 
object, we are able to say that the object is that which 
exists as the content of perception or experience, and 
not the external object to which the content refers, and 
which stands in instrumental relation to it. Research 
must include and depend on adequate description of the 
esthetic object defined in this manner, and will suffer 
by confusing the task of describing the object, with the 
task of explaining the conditions which give rise to its 
various properties, and the relation of these properties 
to the requirements of esthetic value. Examples of the 


use of this method may be found in experiments designed 
to establish the psychological existence of the steps of 
the musical scale, in experiments designed to find the 
requirements of intonation of tones according to their 
function in melodic and harmonic contexts, in experi- 
ments designed to reveal the integrity of entire composi- 
tions as esthetic objects having various characteristics, 
including those of an expressive or physiognomic nature, 
and in experiments designed to reveal variations in S’s 
esthetic evaluation in relation to variations in the 
object or in S’s attitude. 


A factorial study of the Birkhoff figures. Vircinta M. 
Brown, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: An exploratory factorial investigation of the 
polygons used by Birkhoff in his book, Aesthetic Meas- 
ure, was undertaken to determine the degree of corres- 
pondence between the various factors postulated by Birk- 
hoff and Rashevsky in their quantitative approaches to 
the field of aesthetics and the factors found in an actual 
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study of preferences. It was possible to construct hy- 
pothetical factor matrices from Birkhoff’s empirical 
formulation for the calculation of aesthetic values as well 
as from Rashevsky’s theory of visual perception. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: One hundred subjects 
sorted the ninety Birkhoff figures into eleven categories 
in order of preference. The rank order was determined by 
the Method of Successive Intervals, and every third 
polygon over the preference range selected as a variable 
for the analysis. A four fold frequency table for each pair 
of variables was constructed with the number of subjects 
who rated both designs of a pair above the medians of 
the group recorded in the upper right cell, the number 
who rated both designs below the medians in the lower 
left cell, etc. Tetrachoric coefficients of correlation were 
estimated and the resulting correlation matrix factored 
by the Thurstone Centroid Method. The configuration 
was rotated to simple structure. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUsIoNS: In spite of the instability of 
the tetrachoric coefficients and the lack of control of the 
individual indifference levels, a surprisingly clear simple 
structure was found. Although the results, in general, 
do not indicate a high degree of relationship between the 
hypothetical matrices and that obtained in the study, 
points of similarity were noted. One of the values of the 
factorial approach lies in the fact that “connotative” 
as well as “formal elements of order” factors may emerge 
in an analysis, and although this serves to increase the 


dimensionality of the domain, support for the applic- 
ability and usefulness of the direct factorial analysis of 
preferences was obtained. 


How creative thought is related to learning. CATHARINE 
Patrick, Kansas City. 

A problem induces an unfulfilled want in the organism 
which is accompanied by a disturbance of equilibrium 
in the nervous system and which is registered in con- 
sciousness by the awareness of the problem. The solution 
is the response with its accompanying neural correlate 
which terminates the want and restores the equilibrium 
in the nervous system. It is registered in consciousness 
by the awareness that the problem has been solved. Crea- 
tive thought corresponds to the first trial of the learning 
process. Reaching the solution in illumination corre- 
sponds to reaching the reward or goal for the first time 
(on the first trial of the learning process.) 
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Protocols show that during the preparation stage ideas 
are aroused which are determined by past experience and 
which are related to the fulfillment of the unterminated 
want of the problem situation. If an idea has occurred 
once it has a tendency to recur. The ideas aroused in 
preparation have a tendency to recur, the irrelevant 
ideas as well as the partially correct ones, but none of 
them adequately fulfill the unterminated want. The cor- 
rect idea (which eventually becomes the solution) in its 
original form may fail to adequately fulfill the unter- 
minated want, and is superceded by irrelevant ideas. As 
the pre-solution idea recurs in different mental sets it is 
modified, even as the incorrect ideas are modified as they 
recur. When the correct idea finally recurs in the form to 
terminate the unfulfilled want, illumination occurs and 
the solution is reached. In revision the solution is com- 
pared to accepted standards, but this generally involves 
simpler processes of perception and judgment. Creative 
thought, comprising the four stages, is equivalent to the 
first trial of the learning process, and reaching the solu- 
tion in illumination corresponds to reaching the reward 
or goal for the first time. 


A psychological theory of artistic creation. JULIUS 
Portnoy, Brooklyn College. 

This paper first offers an historical synthesis of philo- 
sophical and psychological theories of artistic creation. 
The view is then propounded that artistic creation begins 
in sensory perception; the impressions and memories 
received through the senses undergo a period of uncon- 
scious elaboration; after which this latent material rises 
to a conscious level in response to an external stimulus, 
or the artist may wilfully indulge in reflection and 
introspection with the purpose of evoking an emotional 
mood conducive to artistic creation. The artist then 
symbolizes his feelings in a concrete art form. The de- 
duction follows that what distinguishes the maker from 
the beholder is sensitivity to formal design plus a tech- 
nique enabling him to make concrete his visual and audi- 
tory fantasy, which is born of a precarious existence in 
a much too empirical world. Art begins with the feel- 
ings, it culminates in design. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


Paut R. Farnswortu. A Consideration of the Measures 
of Musical Taste 


DIVISION OF CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF GRADUATE EDUCA- 
TION IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


10:00-12:00 AM, Monday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
E. Lowett Ketty, Chairman 


James G. MILteEr. Goals 

CuesTER C. BENNETT. Methods 

Wayne Dennis. Administrative problems 

Wittiam A. Hunt. Relation to governmental agencies 
E. Lowe tt KEL ty. Selection and evaluation of students. 
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12. Division oF CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


This symposium will be a presentation of various issues 
and problems growing out of the APA Conference on 
Training in Clinical Psychology, which will precede the 
APA meeting. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLO- 
GIST IN THE PRACTICE AND TEACHING 
OF THERAPY 


3:00-5:00 PM, Monday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
MARGARET BRENMAN, Chairman 


Participants: R. Nevitr SANFORD, JOHN WARKENTIN, 
Cart R. Rocers, STANLEY G. Estes, STARKE R. 
HATHAWAY, and MARGARET BRENMAN. 

This symposium will include a report from the Divi- 
sional Committee on Psychotherapy giving some of the 
information gained from the questionnaire submitted to 
psychologists regarding their training and functioning 
in this field. The members of the symposium will discuss 
various aspects of the total problem. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


7:00 PM, Monday, Silver Glade, Cosmpolitan 


Davip WECHSLER. Cognitive, Conative and Non-in- 
tellective Intelligence. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGY IN THE FIELD OF 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


8:50-10:50 AM, Tuesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
CaRLYLE F. JAcossEN, Chairman 


Jerry W. Carter, Jr. The Community Services Pro- 
gram of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

KeitH J. Perkins. Psychological services in the com- 
munity. 

T. W. RicHarps. Experiment in psychological service 
for the small community. 

ALviIn F. ZANDER. Psychological research in the Com- 
munity Mental Health Services field. 

Jean W. Macrartane. The training of psychologists 
for the Community Mental Health Services field. 


This symposium will discuss the professional oppor- 
tunities psychology has for service, research, and train- 
ing in the rapidly growing field of community mental 
health services. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
1:40-4:40 PM, Tuesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
RosBert CHALLMAN, Chairman 


1:40 pm Methodological and normative considerations 
in the use of Drawings of Human Figures as a pro- 
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jective method. Wooprow W. Morris, State 

University of Iowa. 
PROBLEM: To present a standard method, with suggestive 
objective normative data to be used in the scoring phase. 
POPULATION: A group of approximately 100 normal 
adolescent boys and girls. 
PROCEDURE: A standard method of administration was 
used with the present group of subjects. The method 
adopted includes standardized instructions, the use of 
12 colored pencils, and an associational investigation. 
Each subject is asked only to “draw a person’’; upon com- 
pleting the first drawing, S is then asked to draw another 
figure of the opposite sex. S is then asked to associate 
freely to each of the figures first, and then is asked 
specific questions about them. Spontaneous speech and 
behavior is recorded on a blank which also includes cer- 
tain of the categories to be studied objectively such as 
order in which parts are drawn, number of colors used, 
the manner in which colors are used, type of strokes, size 
of figures, reaction times, total times, and so forth. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The data thus far collected 
and analyzed tends to corroborate the general hypothesis 
that normally the drawing of human figures involve 
ego-ideal projection. The data are not ana'yzed inter- 
pretatively, it being the writer’s bias that the develop- 
ment of any new technique should follow this type of 
progression: (1) standardization of administration, (2) 
development of objective and subjective scoring pro- 
cedures, (3) studies of reliability, and (4) studies of 
interpretative psychological values and their validities. 
So far, it is felt that Drawing Human Figures does in- 
volve ego-ideal projection in one form or another and 
data will be presented to support this. Reliable scoring 
is possible. Sex differences occur in some of the scoring 
categories. The method as a whole shows definite promise 
of developing as a valuable projective technique pro- 
vided that careful, scientific, systematic treatment is 
accorded it. (Slides) 


1:55 pm The full-range picture vocabulary test. ROBERT 
B. Ammons and HELEN S. Ammons, Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: to construct and validate a vocabulary test 

not calling for verbal production, writing, or reading, and 

of high intrinsic interest value. 

POPULATION: 480 white children, 120 white adults, 80 

Spanish-American children, and 80 Negro children. Chil- 

dren were representative with respect to sex, age-grade 

placement, and occupation of parents. Adults were 
representative with respect to sex and occupation. 

PROCEDURE: 16 plates were made up, each with 4 line- 

drawings on it. These cartoon-like drawings pictured a 

wide variety of subject-matter. To answer, the child 

had only to indicate in some way which of the 4 drawings 
on a plate best illustrated a given word. Several hundred 
words were pretested, and 226 were administered to the 
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standardization groups, along with Form L of the Stan- 
ford-Binet, the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test, or the 
Wechsler-Bellevue vocabulary test. 

RESULTS: 170 items were selected and divided into two 
forms, scores on which discriminated adequately between 
age levels from 2 to 17 and between adult ability levels. 
Reliabilities estimated from correlations between scores 
on the two forms at various age levels ranged from the 
low .80’s to the high .90’s. Correlations with the other 
intelligence test scores were high. Norms for the two 
forms were prepared for white children, ages 2 to 17, 
white adults, Spanish-American children, and Negro 
children. Administration time ranged from 5 to 15 
minutes. The test has subsequently proved itself in 
actual clinic practice. 

Conc usions: A vocabulary test has been constructed 
and validated for the testing of children and adults, 
particularly where there is a handicap in verbal expres- 
sion, or where time economy with maximum validity is 
desired. (Slides) 


2:10 pm Direct and indirect measures of psychological 
deficit. AARon H. Canter, VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Brooklyn. 

PROBLEM: Surveys of the research literature on psycholo- 

gical deficit, (i.e., Hunt & Cofer) reveal an unsatisfac- 

tory state of affairs in the theory and measurement of 


deficit. In a large part, the shortcomings are due to the 
absence of direct measures to compare with the indirect 
measures. 

The primary purpose of the present research is to test 
the major hypothesis, which is: Indirect measures of 
psychological deficit rade at one examination are sig- 
nificantly related to direct measures of deficit based on 
tests before and after impairment. 

POPULATION: The 47 multiple-sclerosis patients in the 
experimental group represent virtually the entire popula- 
tion of World War II veterans in the New York City 
area currently being treated by the VA. A matched group 
of 38 “normal” individuals constitutes the control 
group. 

PROCEDURE: The experimental group of patients was 
compared on both direct and indirect measures of deficit, 
and with the normal patients. 

RESULTS: (1) The correlation between the direct long 
term measure of deficit (AGCT) and the indirect meas- 
ures of deficit are all positive and approach varying de- 
grees of statistical significance and tend to support the 
major hypothesis. (2) The inter-correlations of the 
various indirect measures of deficit reveal a statistically 
significant relationship to each other. (3) Both the direct 
and indirect measures of deficit apparently demonstrate 
the presence of intellectual deficit in the experimental 
population. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results of the present investigation 
are believed to have theoretical as well as practical signif- 
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icance to a further clarification and understanding of the 
nature of psychological deficit. It permits an evaluation 
of the present direct and indirect measures and suggests 
additional experimental investigation of the problems of 
deficit. 


2:25 pm Prel:minary report of the development of a test 
for the evaluation of intellectual impairment. Ar- 
THUR L. BENTON and ELIzABETH L. WESLEY, State 
University of Iowa. 

PROBLEM: To devise a clinical method for the assessment 
of acquired intellectual impairment which would yicld 
fewer “false-positive” scores than are usually secured by 
current diagnostic devices (Shipley-Hartford, Wechsler 
“Deterioration Ratio’’, etc.). 
POPULATION: 150 unselected adult subjects of varied 
educational status, 50 adult patients with established 
intellectual impairment, and 100 high school children 
(ages 14-18). 
PROCEDURE: Test series involving items requiring the 
ordering of disarranged letters into words (i.e., “Ana- 
grams”) were constructed on the assumption that the 
abilities involved in performance on such a task would 
show a more intimate relationship to vocabulary level 
in the unimpaired individual than do other functions 
commonly investigated (e.g., abstractions, paired as- 
sociates) and should therefore yield fewer large “dis- 
crepancy” scores when compared with vocabulary level. 
Experimental editions of this “Anagrams” test, newly 
constructed vocabulary tests similar to the Shipley 
Vocabulary, and the Shipley-Hartford test were ad- 
ministered to the population described above. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Data will be presented on: 
(1) the incidence of “false-positive” scores on the Ship- 
ley-Hartford and the “Anagrams” tests in the normal 
groups; (2) the incidence of “false-negative” scores on 
the Shipley-Hartford and the “Anagrams” tests in the 
intellectually impaired group; (3) the efficiency of each 
of these tests in discriminating between impaired and 
unimpaired individuals. Plans for the further develop- 
ment of this specific investigation and implications for 
future research in the general area of the analysis of 
intellectual impairment will be discussed. 


2:40 pm The Navy Northwestern successive matrices 
test. ELIZABETH G. FreNcH and A. Hunt, 
Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: The devising of a brief non-verbal individual 

intelligence scale utilizing memory, perception of spatial 

relations, and concept formation. 

POPULATION: The test was administered to 500 college 

students, 150 graduate students, 325 naval recruits, and 

100 institutionalized mental defectives. 

PROCEDURE: Validity coefficients were obtained by 

using the Ohio State University Psychological test as a 

criterion for the undergraduates and the graduate stu- 
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dents, the Navy GCT, and the CVS abbreviated in- 
dividual intelligence scale for the recruits, and the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue complete scale and the CVS for the mental 
defectives. 

RESULTS: The Navy Northwestern Successive Matrices 
test correlates highly with external criteria of intelli- 
gence, is highly reliable, and shows promise for use over 
the range of adult intelligence. It serves as a sharp screen 
for mental defectives. (Slides) 


2:55 pm An approach to the validation of the Szondi 
Test through a systematic study of unreliability. 
Rosert R. Hott, Menninger Foundation. 

PROBLEM: (1) To exemplify a method of validating per- 
sonality tests by means of intraindividual covariation. 
(2) To throw some light on the significance of fluctua- 
tions of choices in the Szondi test. 
POPULATION: The population is 12 series of administra- 
tions of the Szondi and two other tests to a single sub- 
ject, a male college senior. 
PROCEDURE: At intervals of at least a week, the subject 
was administered the Szondi test, wrote out his estima- 
tions of the thoughts and feelings of the persons in 25 
photographs (Murray’s “Mind-Reading Test”, a briefer 
variant of the TAT), and made self-ratings on a ques- 
tionnaire of 130 items. The repeated questionnaire in- 
cludes several items bearing on most of Murray’s needs, 
as well as a number of other aspects of personality pre- 
sumably measured by the Szondi test; it is a revision of 
a form worked out by Horn. A number of quantitative 
aspects of the Szondi test were then correlated with the 
self-ratings and the projective responses, which were 
scored by a modified need-press system. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Numerous “significant” 
correlations (.7 and larger) were found between fluctua- 
tions in the Szondi choices and fluctuations on the other 
tests. For example, the total number of choices of de- 
pressives correlates —.74 with the item, “I stick at a 
task until I am satisfied with the results;” the algebraic 
sum of positive and negative choices of homosexuals 
correlates +.79 with the item, “I seek sexual experience 
whenever possible.” These results lend support to clini- 
cally derived impressions of the meaning of Szondi pat- 
terns, and suggest a number of other interpretative sig- 
nificances which are congruent but which have not pre- 
viously been specified. These results are discussed in 
terms of their implications for the problems of reli- 
ability and validity in the testing of personality. 


3:10 pm An investigation of the Szondi Test by the as- 
sociation method. Walter, G. Klopfer, Richmond, 
California. 

PROBLEM: The basic assumption of the Szondi Test is 

that an individual’s affective reactions to the photographs 

of certain selected mental patients will reflect some basic 
characteristics of his personality. The test pictures were 
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selected by Szondi from among a larger group in each 
diagnostic category as those yielding associations most 
commensurate with his rationale. The present problem 
is to see whether the test pictures actually have the as- 
sociative valence ascribed to them by Szondi. 
POPULATION: The basic population of the study consists 
of sixty sophomores in a state university. Supplementary 
data were obtained from fifty-one graduate psychology 
students and twenty schizophrenic patients. 
PROCEDURE: The procedure consisted of three parts: 
(1) Each picture was matched to one of eight personality 
descriptions based on the test rationale; (2) spontaneous 
associations were given to the pictures; (3) a standard 
Szondi Test was administered. 
RESULTS: A majority of the pictures showed an associa- 
tive valence in a definte direction which was significantly 
above chance. Many of these valences, however, were in 
a direction other than that to be expected on the basis 
of Szondi’s assumptions. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results clearly indicate the need for 
empirical investigation of the a priori hypotheses upon 
which the Szondi Test is based. This might have implica- 
tions for other projective techniques. The association 
method seems to be a useful technique for studying the 
stimulus value of partially unstructured test materials. 
This study is part of a larger investigation of the 
basic rationale of the Szondi Test being carried on by the 
author in cooperation with Lloyd J. Borstelmann and 
Gildas E. Metour. 


3:25 pm The use of application credentials in selecting 
applicants for psychiatric training. Wit1aM R. Mor- 
Row, Menninger Clinic. 

PROBLEM: (/) To determine what characteristics cf ap- 
plication credentials are relevant in selecting applicants 
for psychiatric training. (2) To determine the usefulness 
of evaluating these characteristics in selecting applicants. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURES: (1) The application 
credentials of a small sample of two- and three-year 
residents in a large VA Hospital were studied intensively. 
The credentials included: (a) letters of recommendation; 
(b) any application correspondence written by the ap- 
plicant before his acceptance; (c) a brief statement by 
the applicant of his reasons for wanting training, ori- 
gins of interest in psychiatry, and future vocational 
plans; (d) VA, Civil Service and local application forms. 
A detailed “evaluation manual” was prepared, describ- 
ing and grouping systematically those characteristics 
which seemed relevant in each type of credential, and 
quoting examples of each characteristic. 

(2) Credentials of a representative cross-validation 
group of two- and three-year residents were photo- 
stated, and identifying data were blotted out. Using the 
manual, the experimenter rated the overall quality of 
each resident’s credentials. These predictions were cor- 
related with in-training follow-up evaluations. 
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RESULTS: (1) A number of specifiable characteristics in 
the following credentials appear to be useful for pur- 
poses of selecting applicants for psychiatric training: 
(a) letters of recommendation (both qualities ascribed 
to the applicant, and certain features of the recom- 
mender’s verbalizations) ; (b) application correspondence; 
c) statement of vocational motives and plans. 

(2) Nearly all qualities ascribed to all applicants in 
letters of recommendation are positive. A list of such 
qualities which appear to be irrelevant for purposes of 
selection was incorporated in the evaluation manual. 

(3) The application forms appear to be of little or no 
value for purposes of selecting applicants for psychiatric 
training. 

(4) The cross-validation study is not yet completed. 

(5) Social-psychological interpretations of the results 
are suggested. 


3:40 pm Clinical implications for a measure of mental 
health. Louis L. McQuitty, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM: The purposes here are: (a) to review clinical 
evidence pertinent to the understanding of a suggested 
personality factor and (b) to study the effectiveness of 
measures of the factor in discriminating between mental 
patients and community persons. 
CLINICAL EVIDENCE: Clinicians maintain that under- 
standing of mental health must be in terms of dynamic 
concepts rather than a composite of static symptoms—as 
applied in many efforts to measure mental health. Some 
clinicians have, in effect, hypothesized an integrative 
tendency and attempt evaluations in terms of subjec- 
tively estimated integration. Individual differences in 
this tendency are here hypothesized and a method for 
measuring this dynamic concept is indicated by a review 
of research findings on scatter in mental abilities. 
RESEARCH FINDINGS: Individual differences in scatter 
on mental ability tests are positively—though only 
slightly—related to mental health. High scatter scores 
are due to disturbances in reasoning as compared with 
memory. Valid evaluations of reasoning can usually be 
more subjective than those of remembering because the 
criteria for correct answers can derive from logic. In 
memory, the valid criterion is usally reproduction of 
content. This suggests that mental disturbance first ap- 
pears in areas of mental expressions that are evaluated 
on the basis of subjective criteria. Since answers to 
personality inventories are evaluated on the basis of 
subjective considerations, in the sense that there are no 
right nor wrong answers, scatter on them may be more 
valid than scatter on mental ability tests. 
POPULATION, PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: Indices of scat- 
ter on personality inventories, designed to measure the 
integrative tendency, gave a critical ratio of 9.97 be- 
tween mental patients and otherwise relatively equiva- 
lent community persons. 
CONCLUsIONS: A measuring instrument, designed to 
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evaluate individual differences in the integrative tend- 
ency, discriminates between mental hospital patients 
and community persons. 


3:55 pm The Rorschach concept evaluation technique, 
Paut McReynotps, VA Hospital, Palo Alto. 
PROBLEM: A preliminary study to determine differences 
in normals and abnormals in evaluating selected concepts 
on the Rorschach inkblots. 

POPULATION: Abnormals: 25 mental defectives, 31 
neurotics, 30 paranoid schizophrenics, 32 non-paranoid 
schizophrenics, 16 psychotic depressives, 26 paretics, 
Normals: 20 college students, 34 control normals. 
PROCEDURE: Fifty concepts for the ten Rorschach cards 
were selected from Beck’s lists. Twenty-five were plus 
concepts and twenty-five were minus concepts. Each § 
was asked to evaluate each concept in terms of the in- 
dicated blot area by stating whether the blot area could, 
or could not, represent the suggested concept. The tech- 
nique was used as a part of the standard Rorschach ex- 
amination. 

RESULTS: The results were scored in three ways: (1) the 
number of suggested concepts accepted by the S; (2) 
the number of correct evaluations made by the S, as 
determined by the criterion of the original keying; and 
(3) the accuracy of the evaluations, as determined by the 
criterion of the answers given by the normal group. 
Utilizing the analysis of variance technique, the overall 
differences between group means for each of the three 
variables were found to be significant at the .01 level or 
better. The groups studied were ordered in such a manner 
by the accuracy variable that it may be interpreted as a 
measure of the extent of distortion in perception. This 
variable correlated .75 with Rorschach form level as 
scored according to Beck. 

conctusions: Normals and abnormals tend to differ 
in the way they perceive ambiguous stimuli, and these 
differences are related to clinical interpretations of dia- 
gnostic groups. The Concept Evaluation Technique, 
bceause of its brevity and its applicability to standard- 
ization, promises to be useful in clinical practice. 


4:10 pm Two approaches to Rorschach validation. 

James O. Patmer, University of California, Berkeley. 
PROBLEM: The preferred approach to Rorschach valida- 
tion has been a matching technique, treating whole 
interpretations as the unit of measurement. The purpose 
of this study was: (1) to investigate the possibilities of a 
second approach, by which the different statements com- 
posing such integrated reports might be separately 
evaluated, and (2) to compare the two approaches. 
Higher validity for such isolated statements was ex- 
pected when the individual as a whole was kept in mind, 
i.e., when the whole report was successfully matched. 
POPULATION AND CRITERION: The Rorschach was admin- 
istered to 28 male patients receiving psychotherapy. 
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The therapist’s knowledge of these patients constituted 
the criteria. 

PROCEDURE: (1) The Rorschachs were interpreted, 
blindly, as whole reports, and each therapist attempted 
to select his patient from groups of five such reports. (2) 
The Rorschach were interpreted on a list of 34 multiple- 
choice statements, commonly used in Rorschach inter- 
pretations and drawn from the same conceptual frame- 
work as used for the whole reports. The therapists also 
judged their patients on this check list. For both pro- 
cedures, the reliability of both the Rorschach interpre- 
tations and of the therapists’ judgments was determined. 
RESULTS: 39% of the reports were correctly selected by 
the therapists. In contrast, there was no significant agree- 
ment between the Rorschach and criterion judges for 
any item of the check list. No significantly greater agree- 
ment on the check list appeared for those reports which 
were correctly matched. 

concLusions: (1) Abstract statements, extracted from 
Rorschach reports, appeared to be meaningless when out 
of context. (2) Although a matching technique does not 
reveal the accuracy with which different functionings are 
reported, it is perhaps an adequate test of the accuracy 
of the general structural picture of the personality, which 
the Rorschach is designed to yield. However, the match- 
ing technique is a severe test of Rorschach validity in 
that it demands that a generalized interpretation describe 
only one individual in a group. (3) While “blind” Ror- 
schach interpretations were of doubtful validity, the 
clinical use of the Rorschach as an adjunct in diagnosis 
was not necessarily challenged. 


SOCIAL HOUR 
5:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF DIAGNOSTIC AND 
THERAPEUTIC PROCEDURES 


10:00-12:00 AM, Wednesday 


The following demonstrations are a new venture in the 
program of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 
chology. They will run concurrently. A period of two hours 
is allowed for each meeting, so that there will be oppor- 
tunity for thorough presentation, and for questions and 
discussion by the audience. 


SZONDI TEST: CLINICAL APPLICATIONS AND RESEARCH 
APPROACHES 


Rooms B & C, Cosmopolitan 
Susan Deri, Chairman 


Participants: RurH BRoMBERG, Er1kA Fromm, ROBERT 
Hott, Wau. B. Lemmon, WALTER KLoprer, and 
ALBERT I. RABIN 

There will be a panel discussion of the clinical use of 
the Szondi test and recent research in regard to it. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF THREE-DIMENSIONAL APPERCEPTION 
TEST 


Room A, Cosmopolitan 
Catvin S. Hatt, Chairman 


Demonstrator: Doris TwiITcHELL ALLEN 
Discussants: GeEorcE Kisker, Morty HARROWER, and 
L. J. STONE 
After orienting remarks regarding rationale, the test 
will be administered to one or more subjects, data will be 
recorded, and sample analyses made of the data obtained. 
The living demonstration will be supplemented by slides. 


PRESENTATION OF THE H-T-P TEST 
Room 321, Brown 
Joun N. Buck, Chairman 


Participants: HEppA Botcar, BRowN, VIRGINIA 
Kirk, SELMA LANDISBERG, LILLIAN PORTENIER, 
FLORENCE MATEER, KATHLEEN BANNON, and VITA 
SOMMERS 

Brief papers on the clinical applications of the House- 

Tree-Person Test, and on research and theory related to 

it will be presented and a panel discussion will follow. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE MAPS TEST 
Mayfair Room, Brown 
S. Meprorp WEsLEy, Chairman 


Participants: Epwin S. SHNEIDMAN, WALTHER JOEL, 
REUBEN Fine, NORMAN FARBEROW, WINAFRED B. 
Lucas, and Greorce R. Bacu 

A demonstration of the diagnostic and therapeutic 
uses of the Make A Picture Story Test, with opportunity 
for questions and discussion. 


OTHER PROJECTIVE DEVICES 
Tabor & Stratton, Brown 
Max L. Hort, Chairman 


Demonstrations and discussion by: 
Mo tty Harrower. Unpleasant concept test. 
Donatp D. Gran. An emotional projection test. 
SAMUEL B. Kurasu. Grapho-motor projection test. 
ELIZABETH HELLERSBERG. Procedure for investigation 
of adaptation to reality. 


CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY 
Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
Joun M. Butter, Chairman 
Participants: A. THomas Gorpon, Donatp L. Grum- 
MON 
Presentation of recorded interview material and 


demonstrations of special counseling situations. Com- 
mentary and discussion regarding problems and process. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF MULTIPLE THERAPY 
Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 
JouHN WaARKENTIN, Chairman 


Participants: Birt L. KELL, GERARD HAIGH 

Demonstrations and discussion of methods, and prob- 
lems encountered, when two or more therapists deal with 
one client. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE IMPLICATIONS OF PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL THEORY FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


1:40-3:40 PM, Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 12 and 8) 
J. McV. Hunt, Chairman 


J. McV. Hunt and L. S. Kocan: The need for theory in 
the evaluation of psychotherapy 

Frep Y. BILLINGSLEA: Implications of adjustment 
theory 

James G. Miter: Implications of psychoanalytic 
theory 

ARTHUR Coss and DonaLp Snycc: Implications of the 
phenomenological approach to personality 

DonaLp W. MacKinnon: Implications of Lewinian field 
theory 

Saut RosENnzwEic: Implications of frustration theory 

O. H. Mowrer: Implications of reward learning theory 


PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 
8:50-11:50 AM, Thursday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Frep McKInneEy, Chairman 


8:50 am Personality changes after psychosurgery. MARY 
FRANCES ROBINSON, WALTER FREEMAN, and JAMES 
W. Warts, George Washington University. 
PROBLEM: To develop hypotheses concerning the essen- 
tial effects of psychosurgery upon personality and to test 
these hypotheses through procedures devised for the 
purpose. 
POPULATION: The subjects are 68 individuals who have 
undergone prefrontal lobotomy with the Freeman and 
Watts technique. Controls are individuals of similar age, 
Binet vocabulary, and diagnosis, who have improved 
without surgery. 
PROCEDURE: Through intensive, systematic observation 
of patients, hypotheses were arrived at inductively. They 
utilize Lecky’s concept of self-consistency but posit two 
tendencies in conflict with it: (1) self-adjustability, or sus- 
ceptibility to social pressures, and (2) self-continuity, 
which involves feelings of responsibility for one’s own 
past and future. Excessive development of these tend- 
encies may lead to unbearable conflict and thence to 
escape into fantasy and delusion. 
Two procedures were worked out to test these 
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hypotheses: (1) the Self-regarding-span Test, which re- 
quires self-analysis, the score being the number of seconds 
that the subject can keep at his task; and (2) the Sensi- 
bility Questionnaire, which is based upon concern for the 
opinion of others and for one’s own past and future. Com- 
parisons were made between the amount of brain damage 
(as established by type of operation) and test results. 
RESULTS: The lobotomy and control groups differ reliably 
when tested by means of these procedures. The Self- re- 
garding-Span Tests yield the C R of 4.57, and the Sensi- 
bility Questionnaire that of 7.40. Moreover, a greater 
degree of brain damage, as indicated in order by transor- 
bital lobotomy and by minimal, standard, and radical 
prefrontal lobotomy, is accompanied by a correspond- 
ingly greater loss in test scores. 

CONCLUSIONS: The hypotheses thus appear to be sub- 
stantiated, for psychosurgery certainly affords a unique 
view of the anatomy of the human personality. (Slides) 


9:05 am An evaluation of brief psychotherapy: conflicts 
analyzed within the theoretical structure of Rotter’s 
social learning theory. Ropert B. Morton, VA 
Hospital, Houston. 

PROBLEM: The evaluation of brief psychotherapy. This 
therapy was conducted by means of a rational analysis 
of the problems revealed in TAT stories using Social 
Learning Theory of Personality as the constructural 
orientation for analysis. 
POPULATION: All subjects were referred by vocational 
counselors as being seriously maladjusted, and in their 
opinions based on counseling and tests, the subjects had 
the ability to achieve vocational and academic (univer- 
sity) success. 
PROCEDURE: All referrals were administered Rotter’s In- 
complete Sentence Blank and the Mooney Problem Check 
List by the counselors before an appointment with the 
clinician. All initial interviews, survey-diagnostic in na- 
ture, were electrically recorded. When at least ten initial 
interviews had been completed, the subjects were 
matched and randomly assigned to experimental and 
control groups. 

The experimental subjects received therapy. They were 
administered Thematic Apperception cards, related to 
their problems. Two therapeutic sessions were necessary 
for joint clinician-subject analysis of the stories. Initial 
interview, administering TAT and therapy required from 
five to eight hours in four appointments. 

Approximately ninety days following the initial inter- 
views for the controls and ninety days after the termina- 
tion of therapy, an appointment was made for the sub- 
ject with the referring vocational counselor, who judged 
adjustment and readministered incomplete sentences and 
problem check lists. The clinician then re-interviewed the 
subjects. These interviews were also electrically recorded. 

Typescripts of the initial and terminal interviews were 
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independently rated by four clinical psychologists on the 
basis of generalization of adjustment. 

RESULTS: (1) There are significant differences between 
the means of the pre- and post-tests of the control group. 
(2) Differences between the means of the gains of the 
experimental and control groups are significant beyond 
the .1% level of confidence. 

concLusIon: Adequate controls are necessary before 
effects of a dynamic process such as therapy can be 
evaluated. 


9:20 am Insight in short-term psychotherapy. NICHOLAS 
Hosss, Teachers College, Columbia. 

Although insight is a central concept in psychotherapy, 
its function in the therapeutic process is ambiguous. In- 
sight is presumed to be a precursor to change in behavior. 
However, experience in therapy indicates that change 
may occur without insight and insight does not neces- 
sarily produce change. The ambiguity may arise from the 
arbitrary designation of some client statements as in- 
sightful and others as not-insightful, as viewed by the 
psychologist. To the client, it is probable that all state- 
ments which represent his attempts to solve a problem 
are equally insightful. To him, they are all reasonable 
hypotheses for guiding behavior. Understanding of the 
role of insight may be increased by defining the ways in 
which symbols are related to behavior. It is suggested 
that the efficacy of a symbol is a function of its perceived 
utility in preserving the individual’s sense of control 
over his self and his world. Effective therapy would then 
be contingent upon the use of symbols that have immedi- 
ate meaningfulness to the client, which he can employ in 
the solution of problems as he perceives them at the time 
when the symbols are required. Efforts to promote in- 
sight may retard therapy by introducing symbols having 
little relevance to the situation as perceived by the client. 
Therapy which focuses on aiding the client to explore 
important life relationships, utilizing primary symbols 
pertinent to these relationships (and not the psycholo- 
gist’s abstractions or insights) is likely to be most effec- 
tive in promoting change. Insights may then emerge as 
symptoms of changes that have already occurred. 


9:40 am A theory of threat and defense. RicHarp A. 
Hocan, George Pepperdine College. 

The concern which prompted the development of a 
theory of threat and defense was that of accounting dy- 
namically for such phenomena as resistance and self- 
deception on the part of a client in the therapeutic rela- 
tionship. The immediate aim was that of providing a 
useable theoretical foundation for the measurement of 
client defensiveness. 

Data analyzed in the development of the theory were 
numerous transcribed and recorded counseling interviews 
from the files of the Counseling Center of the University 
of Chicago. 
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The theory of personality which underlay the study 
emphasizes the importance of the meaning of experience 
from the internal frame of reference. These meanings are 
conceptualized into an organized structure of the self, 
the purpose of which is to provide: (1) an orderly, predict- 
able interpretation of the self and environment and (2) 
patterns of behavior desirable and appropriate in various 
life interactions. More specifically, the structure of the 
self is composed of concepts and values concerning self, 
the environment and behavior. This structure is learned 
and functions to guide behavior in the reformulation of 
tensions. 

The theory of threat and defense is related to this 
theory of personality. Threat occurs when the self inter- 
prets experience as inconsistent with the structure of the 
self. Defense is a response to threat involving a mainte- 
nance of the structure of the self through some form 
of denial or distortion of experience. This differs from 
non-defensive behavior, which involves an acceptance of 
the offending experience and an appropriate revision in 
the structure of the self. 

While defense reduces the awareness of threat, the 
threat itself is not resolved. The defense thus being inse- 
cure, it, as well as the originally threatened portion of the 
self-structure, is susceptible to further threat. Threat and 
defense thus tend to occur again and again in sequence. 

This theory has been found useful in the measurement 
of client defensiveness. 


10:00 am The effect of induced anxiety on some aspects of 
intellectual functioning: a study of the relationship 
between anxiety and rigidity. Ernst G. BEIER, 
Syracuse University. 

PROBLEM: This study investigates whether or not in- 

dividuals after a state of induced anxiety show an in- 

creased rigidity and disorganization. 

POPULATION: Sixty-two female graduate students, age 

twenty to thirty. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects were equated into two groups 

with regard to age, education, Rorschach adjustment rat- 

ing, abstract reasoning, and intelligence. A measure of the 
individuals capacity to perform in the area of abstract 
behavior was obtained for every individual. Anxiety was 
induced in one of the groups by the use of a structured 

Rorschach interpretation. Both groups were then retested 

for measures of rigidity and disorganization (using an ab- 

stract reasoning test, a sorting test, and a mirror drawing 

test). 

RESULTs: A statistically significant difference was found 

for all tests which followed the induced threat, to the dis- 

advantage of the threatened group. Possible indications 
were detected showing that maladjusted individuals were 
handicapped from the start and suffered more from in- 
duced threats. Poor performance on the tests did not 

necessarily indicate poor capacity but seemed to be a 

function of threat. 
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CONCLUSIONS: Individuals in a stage of induced anxiety 
show greater rigidity and disorganization in the percep- 
tual fields, as measured by the tests used in this study. A 
suggested inference is that if an individual in a state of 
anxiety becomes more rigid and experiences distortions 
in his perception, then psychotherapy should provide an 
opportunity for freedom from threat so that the in- 
dividual may dare to explore stimuli which previously 
were perceived as threatening. 


10:15 am Pathological reactions to threat of failure. D. R. 
Miter, University of Michigan. 
PROBLEM: To investigate the differential reactions of hys- 
terics, neurasthenics, character disorders, paranoid 
schizophrenics and normals to a level of aspiration situa- 
tion. 
POPULATION: Subjects were selected from patients in the 
Langley Porter Clinic, University of California Medical 
School and the Palo Alto Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital. Selection criteria included clinical diagnosis, Ror- 
schach Test and Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. 
PROCEDURE: Under conditions which were intended to 
maximize ego involvement, the subjects were given a 
series of twenty form board type tests. After each, they 
were told their achievement scores and asked to predict 
their scores on the next trial. All subjects were given the 
same pattern of achievement scores. 
RESULTs: 1. The syndromes could be divided into three 
categories, the mean goal discrepancies of which were 
significantly different from each other: a defeated group, 
consisting of hysterics and character disorders, who 
avoided the possibility of failure by means of negative 
goal discrepancies; a wishful group, the neurasthenics, 
who had the highest positive discrepancies; and a prac- 
tical group, the normals and paranoid schizophrenics, 
whose discrepancies were low positive and near zero, the 
most probable score. 

2. That the estimation of level of aspiration entailed 
more conflict for the pathological groups than the nor- 
mals is indicated by their significantly: higher reaction 
times, their lack of flexibility as reflected in their fewer 
zero discrepancies, and their significantly higher number 
of extreme goal discrepancies. 

3. Significant relationships were found between socio- 
economic status, discrepancy scores and syndromes. 

4. The ego defensive nature of the aspirations of both 
d2feated and wishful groups is indicated by their signifi- 
cantly larger number of subjects who ranked their ambi- 
tions above the eighty-fifth percentile, reacted intropuni- 
tively to failures in the test and claimed that in real life 
situations they estimated their aspirations pessimis- 
tically. 


10:30 am An investigation of the relationship between 
references to the self-concept of above the knee am- 


putees, and their adjustment to leg prostheses. Srp- 
NEY FisHMAN, VA Prosthetic Testing and Develop- 
ment Laboratory, New York City. 

The abstract for Dr. Fishman’s paper is printed on page 

256. This abstract was also submitted to and accepted 

by Division 8. 

10:45 am Personality in the research worker: observa- 
tions on graduate students. LEE J. CronBacu, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: To identify ways in which personality charac- 
teristics are reflected in the production of doctoral re- 
search. 
POPULATION: 75 graduate students in education at the 
University of Chicago, all of whom had passed the pre- 
liminary examinations for the doctorate. Of these cases, 
criteria have been obtained for 27 who have completed or 
spent considerable time on their research work. 21 of these 
have been used in an objective validation. 
PROCEDURE: The Rorschach test was administered and a 
prediction made as to the way the student would attack 
his research, and his strong and weak characteristics. A 
criterion, consisting of a statement by the student’s thesis 
adviser describing his method of attack on the research 
and his difficulties, was obtained at a later date. 
Case studies of the relationship between personality 
structure and performance lead to generalizations. The 
validity of the predictions is assessed by a complex match- 
ing technique. 
RESULTS: There is substantial correspondence between 
thinking habits shown in the Rorschach and performance 
in research. Rorschach evidence on approach, accuracy, 
and organization corresponds to treatment of the research 
problem in many cases. Individual assets and limitations 
in research can be related to feelings of inadequacy, self- 
criticism, and reaction to authority; these are reflected 
in extent of hesitancy and dependence, thoroughness of 
analysis of data, freshness of hypotheses, and use of crit- 
icism. Data from the continuing validation will be re- 
ported 


11:00 am Clinical studies of biologists. ANNE RoE, New 
York City. 
PROBLEM: To investigate personality patterns in eminent 
research biologists, and their relation to the vocation. 
POPULATION: 20 of the country’s most eminent biologists. 
All but 3 are members of the National Academy of 
Sciences and/or The American Philosophical Society. 
Ages 38-60, mean 51. Only men still active in research 
are included. 
PROCEDURE: Clinical interviews on life history. Study and 
discussion of research. Three tests: Rorschach, TAT, Ver- 
bal-Spatial-Mathematical. 
RESULTs: Similarities in the family background, in cer- 
tain aspects of the life history and in personality patterns 
emerge clearly. Test results are summarized on slides. 
Some Rorschach characters related to manner of work of 
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the subjects. Sigma score patterns on the Verbal-Spatial- 
Mathematical Tests differentiate among subdivisions of 
the biologists. 

conciusions: Educational and occupational level of 
parents of these subjects was generally superior and at 
least one parent looked on education and learning as a 
good in itself. But incidence of traumatizing experiences 
in childhood was high, as is presence of deep-seated anxie- 
ties now. Research has proved emotionally satisfying and 
relieving. Early experience of success in finding out things 
for oneself is of very great pedagogical importance. Sexual 
and social development was generally retarded; they are 
non-aggressive but stubborn; are generally disinterested 
or ill at ease with other persons. Intelligence levels are ex- 
tremely varied; strong drive, ability to concentrate one’s 
forces is much more important in their success than in- 
tellectual level. (Slides) 


11:15 am Alcoholism: a psychological and electro- 
encephalographic study. Lucitte B. KEsster, Trav- 
erse City State Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of chronic alcoholism 

on performance in a battery of psychological examina- 

tions and compare these observations with electroen- 
cephalographic patterns. 

POPULATION: Fifty-one alcoholics without psychosis were 

accepted. 

PROCEDURE: Within the first week of hospitalization, pa- 

tients were administered the Wechsler-Bellevue, Form 

II, Shipley-Hartford and Wechsler Memory Scales and 

electroencephalographic studies recorded on a six-channel 

Grass instrument were made. 

RESULTS: The princpal results obtained on the Wechsler- 

Bellevue included impairment in memory, conceptual 

thinking, social judgment and new learning in visual- 

motor organization. The Shipley-Hartford revealed 
marked impairment in concept formation with an average 

CQ of 70.4. On the Wechsler Memory Scale, visual repro- 

duction was chiefly affected. Electroencephalographic 

analysis indicated fast activity in all regions, decreased 
amplitude and absence of the alpha wave. In the thirty-five 
patients showing the most damage, there was considerable 
difficulty with arithmetical problems as well. The changes 
did not appear to be correlated with the duration of the 
alcoholism, but rather with its continual, almost daily use 
in large quantities. Once the electrical pattern has been 
developed, it appears to be irreversible. Psychometric 
and electroencephalographic patterns correlated highly. 
CONCLUSIONS: The damage seems to be cortical and dif- 
fuse. Some metabolic mechanism may be involved. Both 
the lack of vitamins B; and C may have significance in 
producing irreversible lesions and increased fragility of 
the capillaries, respectively, the latter, in turn, causing 
petechial and sub-arachnoid hemorrhages. Alcohol itself 
is a potent poison when in contact with the nervous sys- 
tem and can produce “sludging” of the red blood cells 
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with consequent anoxia. Where tracings of non-alcoholics 
simulate the above patterns, there may be some other 
organic involvement. Prognostic implication is that those 
alcoholics not showing the typical alcoholic patterns may 
be treated more successfully with psychotherapy. 


SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17. 
See page 238.) 


DIAGNOSTIC CASE SYMPOSIUM: “THE CASE OF 
GREGOR” 


8 :50-10:50 AM, Friday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
JouN ELDERKIN BELL, Chairman 


Sponsored Jointly by The Division of Clinical and Ab- 
normal Psychology, The Society for Projective Tech- 
niques, and the Committee on Diagnostic Devices. 


Participants: SusaN K. Deri, Max L. Hutt, Bruno 
KLopFerR, KAREN MACHOVER, Roy SCHAFER, Mor- 
ris I. STEIN, and FREDERICK WYATT. 

“The Case of Gregor’, one of the case records from an 
extensive methodological study in projective techniques 
being carried on at Cushing VA Hospital, will be pub- 
lished in advance of the Symposium by the Journal of 
Projective Techniques. Reprints of the article will be dis- 
tributed to the members of the Society for Projective 
Techniques and of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology. 


INTEREST AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 
1:40-3:40 PM, Friday 


The following interest and discussion groups will run 
concurrently. Some will have brief papers and discussion. 
Others will be conducted informally. In all cases there 
will be opportunity for audience participation. 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION GROUP: The Development of a 
Supervisory Structure for the Training of Clinical 
Psychologists 


Room D, Cosmopolitan 
HELEN SARGENT, Chairman 


Participants: RupoLtF ExsTeEIn, ARTHUR MARSHALL, 
M.D., HERBERT SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR LEADER, 
and IRENE HOLLINGSWORTH 

The supervisory structure and the supervisory process 
to be discussed has been developed for the training of psy- 
chological interns in psychotherapy, diagnostic testing, 
and other clinical skills under the direction of a consult- 
ant supervisor in a hospital setting. It is the purpose of 
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this round-table to describe the structure, to define its 
values from the standpoint of supervisor, students, pa- 
tients and administrators, and to present material in 
terms of its practical and theoretical implications. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: The Psychologist in Private Practice. 
Organized under the auspices of the Committee on 
Private Practice, Division of Clinical and Abnor- 
mal Psychology 


Mayfair Room, Brown 
Wa tter Kass, Chairman 
Participants: to be announced 
The special problems met by the psychologist who en- 
gages in private practice will be the topic of this meeting. 
DISCUSSION GROUP: Apparent Failure Cases in Client- 
Centered Therapy 
Officers Club, Cosmopolitan 
NicHoLas Hosss, Chairman 
Participants: to be announced 


The purpose of this meeting is to exchange views as 
to the reasons for lack of success in cases which do not 
appear to respond to a client-centered approach. The 
discussion will be informal. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: Serving the Institutional Community 
Room 321, Brown 
PHYLLIS WITTMAN, Chairman 


Participants: ROBERT KANTOR, MORTIMER MEYER, 
WILLIAM SCHOFIELD, and PAUL YouNG 
The problems faced by the psychologist who works in 
an institutional setting will be discussed. Workers in 
penal institutions, children’s homes and hospitals are in- 
vited to participate. 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION GROUP: The Rehabilitation of 
the Orthopedically Handicapped 
Room B, Cosmopolitan 
Louis Lonc, Chairman 


Jointly organized with the National Council on Re- 
habilitation 


Participants: CHESTER HADDAN and ATHA THOMAS 


After an amputee demonstration, staged with the co- 
operation of an orthopedic surgeon, a report of the prog- 
ress made recently in perfecting prosthetic devices will 
be presented. This will be followed by a discussion of the 
psychological problems involved in adjusting to pros- 
thetic devices. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: Current Research on the Picture- 
Frustration Study 


Onyx Room, Brown 
SAvuL RosENZWEIG, Chairman 


Participants: J. E. Bez, I. Stmos, J. L. McCary, E. L. 

Mirmow, GERTRUDE SCHMEIDLER, and L. J. STONE 

A panel discussion of research now underway on this 
procedure. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: The Role of the Member in the Func- 
tions and Activities of the Division of Clinical and 
Abnormal Psychology 


Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 
ANNE Roe, Chairman 
Participants: to be announced 


How can interested clinical psychologists become ac- 
tive in the work of the Division? How can the rapidly 
growing membership be kept informed of significant, pro- 
fessional developments? In what way can committee 
efforts be made more effective? The purpose of this meet- 
ing is to discuss such questions and others related to the 
functioning of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 
chology and the member’s part in this functioning. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: Frontiers in Clinical Research 


Room C, Cosmopolitan 
Rospert E. Harris, Chairman 


Participants: GREGORY BATESON, JOHN D. BENJAMIN, 
M.D., Harrison Goucu, N. MENsH, and 
RosBert E. Harris 

The discussion will focus on the fact that traditional 
research methodology is being confronted with problems 
posed by clinical and psychotherapeutic experience. 


DIVISION OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS MEETING 


4:00-5:30 PM, Tuesday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 


M. S. VITELEs, President 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION, RECEPTION 
AND SOCIAL HOUR 


5 :00-7 :00 PM, Wednesday, Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 


M. S. ViTELEs, President 
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SYMPOSIUM: PRIVATE PRACTICE IN APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 


8:50-11:50 AM, Thursday, Room 321, Brown 
Harriet E. O’SHEA, Chairman 


Participants: CLAIRETTE P. ARMSTRONG, Louis GELLER- 
MANN, Mitton B. JENSEN, FLORENCE MATEER, 
Mor TON SEIDENFELD, M ARIE SKODAK, and FRANCES 
O. TriGcGs 

Session limited to members, including applicants for 

membership, in Division 13. 


SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


{Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17. 
See page 238.) 


SYMPOSIUM: THE ROLE OF THE CONSULTING 
ORGANIZATION IN THE APPLICATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 
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1:10-3:50 PM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 13 and 14, and Limited 
to Their Members 


Chairman: M. S. VitELEs, University of Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia Electric Co. 


From the viewpoint of the consulting firm: 


RoGER M. BELLows, for Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Co. 

GeorcE K. BENNETT, for The Psychological Corporation 

Francis W. HIBLeER, for Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle 

BARNEY Korcuin, for Patterson and Korchin Co. 


From the viewpoint of the client: 


W. R. G. BEeNpeER, for E. J. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 

GLEN Fincu, for Human Resources Division, USAF 

Joun W. MAcMILLAN, for Office of Naval Research, U.S. 
Navy 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: CRITERIA IN INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


10:00-12:00 AM, Tuesday, Rooms B & C, Cosmopolitan 
W. J. E. Crissy, Chairman 


Panel Members: ROGER BELLOws, GEORGE K. BENNETT, 
Reicn H. Bittner, LEONARD W. FERGUSON, 
RIcHARD W. HusBanpD, Erwin K. TAYLOR 


SYMPOSIUM: POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY TO INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3:40 PM, Tuesday, Rooms B & C, Cosmopolitan 
(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 14 and 19) 
Epwarp B. GREENE, Chairman 


Panel Members: DonaLp E. Barer, C. G. BROWNE, EpD- 
win E. GuisELti, THomas W. HarreLL, C. H. 
LawsHE, J. W. MACMILLAN, MARIon W. RICHARD- 
SON, Erwin K. Tayior. 


CLOSED MEETING FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 
EMPLOYED FULL TIME IN INDUSTRY 


4 :00-5 :00 PM, Tuesday, Tabor Room, Brown 
M. A. Bitts, Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETING AND SOCIAL HOUR 
5 :00-6 :30 PM, Tuesday, Room 321, Brown 


Froyp L. Rwucn, President 


BANQUET AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:30-8:00 PM, Tuesday, Onyx Room, Brown 


Froyp L. Rucu. The Psychologist Testifies in Trademark 
Confusion Cases 


SPECIAL PROGRAM: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


10 :00-12 :00 AM, 1:40-3:40 PM, 8:15 PM on, 
Wednesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 9 and 14 and the Indus- 

trial Relations Research Association. See pages 254-5.) 


DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF METHODS 
FOR APPRAISING EMPLOYEES 


8:50-9:50 AM, Thursday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
E. K. Taytor, Chairman 


8:50 am Development of a paper-and-pencil test of 
supervisory judgment. RutH A. PEDERSEN, Richard- 
son, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc., New York. 

PROBLEM: To develop an inexpensive method of measur- 
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ing supervisory judgment for use in promotion and selec- 
tion of supervisors. 

POPULATION: (Study A) One hundred twenty-seven super- 
visors at three known levels of proficiency and at three 
levels of responsibility (defined independently of pro- 
ficiency). There were approximately 40 cases at each 
level of proficiency. (Study B) Two hundred ten super- 
visors at three known levels of proficiency and three 
levels of responsibility. There were approximately 70 
cases at each level of proficiency. Also a cross-validation 
sample of 300 cases. 

PROCEDURE: The test was composed of 50 to 57 multiple- 
choice items dealing with supervisory principles and prac- 
tices; the respondent selects the best and worst of four or 
five alternatives to each item. In Study A, the tests were 
scored on the basis of (1) an a priori key, (2) an empirical 
key based on prediction of criterion, and (3) a key based 
on level of responsibility. In Study B, similar keys were 
set up. 

RESULTS: The empirical keys developed in the two studies 
were different. In Study A, the a priori keys correlated .2 
and .1 with the criterion. Scored by empirical keys, the 
tests correlated approximately .5 with the criterion of pro- 
ficiency and approximately .6 with level of responsibility. 
In Study B, the empirical scoring key correlated .5 with 
the criterion. The reliability correlation in both studies 
is .9. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) A paper-and-pencil test of supervisory 
judgment has usable validity as a selection and promo- 
tion device. (2) Some information useful in reorganizing 
training programs was provided. (3) The results suggest 
that level of supervision is predicted more accurately 
than is proficiency within one level of supervision. (4) 
It is necessary to develop separate content and separate 
scoring keys for each supervisory situation in industry. 


9:05 am Multiple-item approach to merit rating. 
Joseru E. Kino, Industrial Psychology, Chicago. 

PROBLEM: To develop index of employee performance 
sufficiently objective, reliable and valid to justify weight 
that merit rating receives in personnel decisions. 
POPULATION: 6,000 clerical employees. 

PROCEDURE: 100 statements written to cover all possible 
aspects of clerical job performance. Items stated both 
positively (“Does more than her share of the work.’’) 
and negatively (“Certain phases of the job are still over 
her head.’’). 100 statements reduced to 50 by: (1) Super- 
visors, who scratched out items considered ambiguous, too 
general, not pertinent to job of employee they were rat- 
ing. (2) Statistical study, in that each item required to fur- 
nish sufficiently low percentage of favorable responses to 
insure discrimination—in final form, percentage of favor- 
able responses ranges from 20 to 85, with median of 65; 
percentage of favorable responses required to be within 
20 points when computed by individual rater (thus com- 
mon interpretation); each item further required to be 
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fairly unrelated to total score—in final form, phi coefi- 
cients ranged from .10 to .80, with median of .55. 
RESULTS: Final 50-item form checked as a whole to de- 
termine: (1) Spread of scores. Fairly normal, ranging from § 
10 to 49, with mean of 31.6 and standard deviation of 
9.7. Average ratings of 250 supervisors showed only 10 
per cent deviating more than 1 S.D. (2) Reliability. Cor- 
rected split-half of .91 (N-500). Average r between raters 
of .84 (N-20). Average r between rating periods of .80 
(N-100). (3) Validity. With other types of rating forms 
in high .70’s. With production criteria in .50’s. Changes 
by department managers of ranking of employees rated 
by number of supervisors about 5 per cent. 
CONCLUSIONS: Multiple-item approach appears to hold 
promise for comprehensive, reliable and accurate index 
of job performance. (Slides) 


9:20 am Dispersion of ratings of an individual as an in- 
dex of character traits. Epwarp B. GREENE, Wayne 
University. 
PROBLEM: To determine the reliability and validity of 
dispersions of ratings among adult males. This report 
covers one aspect of a project which was jointly designed 
by members of the Personnel Research Staff of the Ad- 
jutant General's Office, U. S. Army, and members of the 
Personnel Methods Department of the School of Business 
Administration of Wayne University. It was carried on 
under the direction of R. M. Bellows. 
POPULATIONS: 400 cadets in training, and two years later. 
33 engineering seniors. 
PROCEDURE: Fifty peer ratings of each cadet were secured 
in 1946 on five traits; leadership, duty, attitude, appear- 
ance and desirability using a five point scale. A supple- 
mentary study of 33 engineering seniors was made using 
ratings, rank order, and paired-comparisons to determine 
the effect of scale limitations upon the dispersions of those 
near the ends of the scale. 
RESULTS: The split-group reliability correlations for the 
mean rating were in the neighborhood of .91 and for the 
standard deviations .72. There was a slight tendency for 
those with very high or low scores to have small disper- 
sions. The means of peer ratings of the various traits cor- 
related about .71 and the dispersions .31 with each other. 
The supplementary study showed that the rating method 
tended to reduce the dispersions of high and low in- 
dividuals unless correction for scaling was introduced. 
CONCLUSIONS: The mean rating using 25 or 50 raters is 
highly reliable. The dispersion is much less reliable and 
also effected by scale limitations. Nevertheless, the dis- 
persion has enough stability to be used as an index. Cor- 
relations of means and dispersions with various follow up 
ratings are given, a few of which are significant. 


9:35 am An empirical study of the forced-choice perform- 
ance report. Marton W. RicHarpson, Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc., New York. 
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PROBLEM: To determine the effectiveness in an actual 
industrial situation of a forced-choice performance report. 
POPULATION: The standardization population consisted 
of 210 supervisors, with one cross-validation group of 50 
supervisors and another of approximately 200 super- 
visors. In a typical industrial organization, the group 
was heterogeneous with respect to types of work super- 
vised, length of service, original method of selection, ed- 
ucation, and level of supervision. 

PROCEDURE: 820 statements provided by a committee of 
supervisors were applied to a sample of supervisors, in- 
volving a total of 270,000 responses to individual ques- 
tions. As a result of an analysis of the responses to the 
statements, there was assigned to each one an index of 
discrimination and an index of use-preference for the 
statement. 390 of these statements were re-combined into 
two experimental forms of 39 blocks each, according to a 
pre-determined pattern. These two forms were applied 
to the populations described above. Indices of reliability 
and validity were computed on shortened forms of 30 
blocks. 

RESULTS: Validity as measured in terms of a correlation 
with an external criterion: Form 1: 1 rater, .68; Average 
of 2 raters, .74. Form 2: 1 rater, .68; Average of 2 raters, 
.74. Reliability: Form 1, .93; Form 2, .96. Correlation be- 
tween the two forms, .93. Correlation between two rat- 
ings made by different persons and by different forms, 
.69. Time required to complete one form, less than 30 
minutes. Time required to score one form, less than 3 
minutes. The distribution of scores was relatively free 
from the large negative skew found in most merit rating 
studies. 

concLusions: The reliability and validity of both forms 
turned out to be, both in direct and cross-validation, 
quite satisfactory. 


PERSONNEL METHODS IN ACCIDENT CONTROL 
10:00-11:00 AM, Thursday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
H. M. Jounson, Chairman 


10:00 am Minor accidents in relation to accident-prone- 
ness and safety training. T. W. Forses, University 
of Hawaii. (Abstract exceeded 300-word limit.) 


10:15 am A comparison of the personality characteris- 
tics of accident and non-accident industrial popula- 
tions. FRANK J. Harris, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

PROBLEM: To develop a paper-and-pencil test for the pur- 

pose of identifying the personality characteristics of acci- 

dent-repeaters in industry. 

POPULATION: Twenty-five industrial employees with a 

high frequency of accidents and a control group of 25 

accident-free employees matched individually as to job 

hazard and sex and equated by group as to experience on 
the job and age. 
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PROCEDURE: A test was devised which incorporated a 
number of hypotheses which have been advanced regard- 
ing personality characteristics of the high-accident 
worker. Test content included three measures of eye- 
hand coordination, 34 items calling for biographical in- 
formation, 71 items of the type found in the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, the multiple-choice group Ror- 
schach, and a multiple-choice adaptation of the Rosen- 
zweig P-F Study. For each sub-test and/or each item an 
appropriate statistic was computed for the significance 
of the differences between the responses of the accident 
group and the control group. 

RESULTS: The number of items which differentiated signif- 
icantly between the two groups was no more than could 
be reasonably expected by chance alone. 

CONCLUsIONS: The results of this study do not contrain- 
dicate the importance of personality characteristics as 
determinants of accidents. However, they do indicate 
either that a number of current hypotheses regarding the 
personality of the accident-repeater are untenable or that 
present instruments, or modifications thereof, are very 
limited in the practical measurement of this complex of 
variables. 


10:30 am Selection of driver-salesmen. JoHN R 

Roserts, Personnel Research, Philadelphia. 
PROBLEM: This paper is the result of a recent routine sur- 
vey of a small food dispensing service in the Philadelphia 
area. The purpose was to set up better selection tech- 
niques for primary selection and upgrading. 
PoputaTion: During the course of this investigation a 
group of 45 driver-salesmen were administered a battery 
of psychological tests and a series of visual screening tests. 
PROCEDURE: The test results were related to two criteria, 
namely, supervisor’s ratings on a number of essential fac- 
tors, and their accident record. Slides will be used to 
show the position of the accident prone drivers. 
CONCLUsIONS: Conclusions seem to indicate that a man 
between 25 and 35, who is within a certain range on intel- 
ligence test scores, has good judgment, has a certain index 
of stability, some vision in both eyes, makes the best 
driver-salesman and the least likely to be accident prone. 
Color blindness seems not to be a factor in accident prone- 
ness. (Slides) 


10:45 am The Ruch-Wilson safe driver selection system. 
Crark L. Witson, Psychological Research Center, 
Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: To develop, standardize and validate a battery 

of tests which would predict motor vehicle operation 

considering number of accidents and length of service as 

the criterion measures. 

POPULATION: 530 drivers of the Los Angeles Transit Lines 

newly hired in the fall of 1946. 

PROCEDURE: Drivers were tested during their first day of 

work with a battery of 18 experimental tests. They were 
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numbered serially, even-numbered men becoming an ex- 
perimental group, odd-numbered men becoming the 
cross-validation or check group. Records of the validation 
group were available to the experimenters as they wished. 
Records of the cross-validation group were kept confiden- 
tial by the Transit Company. When the tests had been 
validated in the experimental group, the performance of 
the men in the cross-validation group was predicted. Re- 
sults were provided from company records. Both length 
of service and accident rate were predicted in this manner. 
RESULTS: Seven tests were found to be valid for the ter- 
mination criterion. Five were valid for accidents. In the 
cross-validation sample the people scoring in the upper 
one-third of the termination battery had a median length 
of service of 129 days; the middle third, 114 days; and, 
the lowest third, 39 days. 


For accidents, the people scoring in the upper one- 


third of the test battery had a rate of 2.28 chargeable 
accidents per year, the middle third had 3.39 and the 
lowest third 5.33. 32% of the upper third, 28% of the 
middle third and 9% of the lowest third had no charge- 
able accidents at all. 

CONCLUsION: Accident and termination tendencies among 
transit operators can be predicted with satisfactory effi- 
ciency with paper and pencil tests. 


METHODS FOR INTERPRETING PERSONNEL 
ATTITUDES 


11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Thursday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 


Marion W. RIcHARDSON, Chairman 


11:10 am The sociometric diagram in the study of 
leadership and executive relationships in business. 
C. G. Browne, Wayne University. 
PROBLEM: To study the use of the sociometric choice 
technique as a measure of the working relationships of 
business executives. 
POPULATION: 24 executives in a rubber and tire manu- 
facturing company, classified according to departmental 
connection and echelon level. 
PROCEDURES: In an interview, each executive named the 
individuals with whom he spent the most time getting 
his assigned work completed. The first and second choices 
of each executive within the group studied were indi- 
cated with arrows on a sociometric diagram in the form 
of a concentric organization chart. The number of times 
an executive was selected constituted the “number of 
choices” variable. This variable was correlated with 
others included in the overall study. 
RESULTs: The executives receiving the greatest number of 
choices were the heads of the three major operating 
departments of the business. Study of the sociometric dia- 
gram revealed working relationships between depart- 
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ment and echelon groups, as well as information regard- 
ing the adherence of executives to the established line of 
authority and communication. 

Correlations between the number of choices and a 
measure of delegation of authority was .48; time spent 
with persons .34; and time spent in supervision —.17, 
CONCLUSIONS: The sociometric diagram offers promise as 
a method for studying leadership and executive rela- 
tionships in business. With further study, it may develop 
as an easier and faster method of predicting certain other 
variables in the personal and working relationships of 
business leaders. 


11:25 am Item structure variation as a.methodological 
problem in an employee survey. CHESTER E. Evans, 
General Motors Corporation. 

PROBLEM: To experiment with three techniques for ex- 
ploring job concepts of salaried employees. To develop 
necessary analytic procedures and methods of reporting 
findings to management and to the employees surveyed. 
POPULATION: 2,500 employees in a central office and 
2,600 employees in a Division office were surveyed. 
PROCEDURE: A questionnaire was devised offering the 
employees three different methods for expression about 
their jobs. The first approach utilized ranges of facial 
expression to classify feeling about 12 situations present 
in the average workday. The second approach offered 
standard questionnaire items covering related aspects of 
the job. The third approach provided for a free expression 
of areas not covered to the employees’ satisfaction in the 
two earlier approaches and also permitted the employee 
to cite personal experiences or to enlarge on any ideas 
suggested by previous items in the questionnaire. Depth 
interviews were conducted on a small sample in each 
unit to probe and clarify employee reaction to the survey 
techniques. The experimental design provided for testing 
the hypothesis that employee anonymity should be 
preserved in management-conducted surveys. 
RESULTS: Early analysis indicated two major findings: 
(1) employees are not particularly concerned about 
anonymity, and (2) the total questionnaire produced 
psychologically meaningful differences: between various 
groups of employees. 
CONCLUSIONS: This survey produced evidence that the 
utility of projective techniques merits further testing. 
Conventional survey items, although easily quantifiable, 
when used alone tend to obscure true employee attitudes 
by formal and rigid structuring. The usefulness of survey 
results from a questionnaire can be increased when 
several different item approaches of varying structure 
are combined. The unwarranted popular assumption 
that employees must be anonymous is open to serious 
question. Effective communication within industry will 
te accelerated, if employees feel free to talk honestly, 
without fear of repercussions. (Slides) 
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11:40 am Attitudes possibly related to business achieve- 
ment. LUCIEN WARNER, Claremont Colleges. 
PROBLEM: Success in the business world is related to an 
individual’s aptitude, training and also to his attitudes. 
What attitudes are most conducive to and predictive 
of success? How do such attitudes originate and develop? 
POPULATION: The 300 students of a college devoted to the 
training of men for administrative careers in government 
or business. 
PROCEDURE: Annual depth interviews and tests. 
RESULTS: This is a 15-year project. Data developed 
during the past year throws light on the development 
of attitudes concerning forms of government, economic 
systems, behavior toward men and women, religious 
beliefs, etc. The influences chiefly studied were parents, 
siblings, teachers, friends of both sexes, reading. 
conctusions: Are tentative this early in the project. 
There is some evidence that parental influence is far less 
effective in sex education than in the fields of economics 
and politics, that social attitudes emerge largely as a 
result of contact with others in the same age group, that 
teacher influence is greatest on topics related to logic 
and ethics. 
The present is to be considered only a progress report. 
Final conclusions await completion of the project afftr 
the population has been followed out into the world of 
business experience and after success has been measured 
on the basis of a variety of criteria. 


11:55 am A method for the analysis of employees’ ap- 
praisal of management. CHARLES S. Dewey, 
Charles S. Dewey and Associates. 

PROBLEM: The purpose is to find an instrument to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of management’s policies as ap- 
praised by the employees themselves and to provide a 
method for comparing the morale of the employees of 
one company with those of other companies, with groups 
within the company, and with production standards. 
POPULATION: This study analyzes the responses of a 
total sampling of employees through the supervisory 
level by custom-built audits of opinions and attitudes as 
made in twenty-two companies having from 40 to eight- 
een hundred employees. 
PROCEDURE: The audit is made up of multiple-choice 
questions representing these areas: employee-manage- 
ment relations, employment methods, training, working 
conditions, and employee welfare. By means of the 
responses to ten discriminatory questions the statistical 
morale index is computed for various rank-and-file 
employee groups and for supervisory personnel within 
each company. 

RESULTS: With a scoring range from 0 to 100, the morale 

indexes of these companies varied from 35.1 to 82.7 for 

the rank-and-file workers and from 52.2 to 89.7 for the 
supervisors. For the companies in which production 
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efficiency studies were available, their comparison with 
the figures obtained from equating the morale index and 
production standards showed a variation of not more 
than three per cent. f 

CONCLUSIONS: This instrument is valuable in determining 
what employees think with regard to major policies and 
management-employee relations. The morale index 
provides a method of comparison, a means of equating 
morale to production, and a measure of improvement 
of employee morale. (Slides) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-2:40 PM, Thursday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 


Witiram McGeuez, Chairman 


1:40 pm Some characteristics which facilitate the per- 
sonal acceptance of psychologists who function as 
psychological counsel to business and industrial 
management. J. JANNEY, Rohrer, Hibler 
and Replogle. 

PROBLEM: To describe a cross section of the major con- 
ditions of rapport between top management and psy- 
chological counsel. 
POPULATION: Twenty-six psychologists who have been 
retained as psychological counsel to top management 
by 200 companies for periods ranging from one to twenty- 
two years each. 
PROCEDURE: Abstracted and condensed case studies are 
presented to illustrate a cross section of the typical 
personal factors which make for acceptance of the psy- 
chologists who consult with top management. 
RESULTs: In the practice of psychological consultation to 
top management, the personality of the psychologist has 
been found to be the principal instrument, method and 
technique. Some of the indicator symptoms of the ap- 
propriate personality patterns are set forth. 
CONCLUSIONS: Since psychological consultation to 
management is an applied art which is breaking new 
frontiers somewhat beyond the boundaries of carefully 
documented, experimental science, value judgments are 
at a premium. Therefore, in building an organization of 
psychological consultants to management, primary con- 
sideration must be given to the personal integrity, sense 
of personal adequacy, and life plan of the psychologists 
themselves. Technical competence per se is a secondary 
consideration. Experience has shown that mature men 
with the PhD in psychology can quickly and‘ easily 
acquire, on the job, any additional job knowledge which 
may be needed. 


1:55 pm Indices of validity in market research studies. 
G. Corsy, Psychological Corporation. 
Validity in market research studies means that the 
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measurement of behavior with respect to a particular 
product (from a sample of the population) can be pro- 
jected to the total population and compare closely with 
known sales of the product. Validity in this sense is not 
important for the total result but for greater confidence 
in the measure of behavior for important sub-groups in 
the samp'e and in the population. If the sample shows 
projected results that are within 5 per cent of a manu- 
facturer’s sales figures, then confidence can be placed in 
the estimates derived from sub-groups within the limits 
of its samp'e size. 

Four examples of valid results will be shown from 
studies of soft drink consumption, magazines, auto- 
mobiles, and milk consumption conducted between 1936 
and 1948. These examples will illustrate the principles 
involved in achieving valid results, namely: (1) Validity 
of response with individuals (2) Adequate sample design. 

The principles of recency of event and intensity of 
impression must govern the form of inquiry concerning 
a particular product in order to achieve validity of 
individual response. This will be illustrated from studies 
cited and typical errors from other studies pointed out. 

Validity in four studies was achieved without the use of 
probability sample designs. Two of them were conducted 
before these sampling methods were available. The other 
two incorporate some principles of these methods. One 
study requires a method of inquiry that renders prob- 
ability sample designs very impractical. 

In market research studies concerned with measure- 
ment of consumers’ behavior, the validity of the ques- 
tionnaire methods used is more important than sample 
design. The more valid methods may in some cases 
dictate sample designs that incur some risk of bias but 
still achieve adequate validity. 


2:10 pm An operational approach to the evaluation of 
office jobs. Epmunp E. Dupex, University of 
Washington. 

PROBLEM: The hypothesis was proposed that a simple, 

understandable, and easily used plan for the evaluation 

of office jobs could be based on the tasks or operations 
per ormed on each job. 

POPULATION: 150 office workers employed in a branch 

plant of a large manufacturer of radio sets and radio 

equipment. 

PROCEDURE: First, a list of tasks performed on office 

jobs was prepared and the descriptions of these tasks 

were checked for clarity and completeness of coverage. 

The resulting list consisted of 139 tasks. Next, the tasks 

were evaluated by nineteen raters using the method 

of successive intervals. The average intercorrelation for 
all 19 raters was .79; the predicted ris.» by Spearman- 

Brown formula was .987. An average scale value: was 

computed for each task. Finally, the resulting check 

list of 139 task-items was used in the evaluation of a 

sample of 150 office positions. These positions were 
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evaluated by weighting scale values of relevant task- 
items for approximate amount of time spent on each 
task. 

RESULTS: Position evaluations, as computed by this 
plan, correlated .64 with a proposed company point 
plan on the sample of 150 positions; and, .84 on a selected 
sample of 130 positions. 

CONCLUSIONS: The check-list plan took relatively little 
time in application and was easy to use for job evalua- 
tion. It is suggested that the check-list may also prove 
valuable for job description and position classification 
purposes. Further experimental trials with the check- 
list plan to determine its acceptability to management 
and workers will be undertaken. (Slides) 


2:25 pm A test of productive thinking. Grorce K. 
BENNETT and ALEXANDER G. WESMAN, Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 

PROBLEM: Experience in industrial research laboratories 

suggests that academic aptitude and thoroughness of 

scientific training are not closely related to the inventive- 
ness of an engineer or scientist. Multiple-choice items 
do not lend themselves readily to the measurement of 
imagination. In an attempt to develop a better means of 
appraising ingenuity, a free response approach, called 
the “Test of Productive Thinking” has been prepared. 

PROCEDURE: This test consists of six hypothetical 

situations outside the range of experience of the subjects, 

The respondent is directed to accept the assumptions 

as given and to write down the important probable 

consequences which occur to him. A sample problem 
indicates the desired structure of responses. Ten minutes 
is allowed for each problem. 

Scoring is based both on number and quality of responses. 

Quality ratings depend upon originality and scope, 

rather than scientific accuracy. A scale of examples of 

various degrees of excellence has been established. 

CONCLUSIONS: The scores assigned by two trained clerks 

working independently correlate better than .9. Split- 

half coefficients of reliability from several groups cluster 
about .9. Means, standard deviations, correlation with 
other tests, and validity coefficients will be presented. 


SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIB- 
UTION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 
(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17. 

See page 238.) 


SUPERVISOR-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
2:50-3:50 PM, Thursday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 
Rensis Likert, Chairman 


2:50 pm A quantitative study of reciprocal empathy of 
labor leaders and industrial management. H. H. 
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Remmers, Lois REMMERS, and FRANK MILLER, 

Purdue University. 
PROBLEM: To study the reciprocal empathy of labor 
leaders and industrial management. 
POPULATION: A national sample of 101 labor leaders and 
a midwestern sample of 200 members of industrial 
management above the level of foreman. 
PROCEDURE: The attitudes of 101 labor leaders toward 
industrial supervision was measured by means of a 
standardized test, How Supervise?. A sample of 42 labor 
leaders representative of the larger sample also answered 
the items as a typical man in management would. 
Similarly a sample of 200 members of industrial manage- 
ment above the foreman level in various industries were 
tested as themselves and as they judged the questions 
would be answered by (1) labor leaders and (2) rank- 
and-file labor union members. Both labor leaders and 
members of management supplied personal data on age, 
experience, education and number of persons represented 
or supervised. 

The data to be presented will consist of the possible 
intercomparisons of the descriptive statistics and the 
relationships of personal data to the psychological 
dimensions measured by the test scores. 

RESULTS: Intercomparisons of averages and measures of 
variability and the relationship of personal data factors 
toscores on How Supervise? will be presented. 
CONCLUSIONS: As warranted ty the data. These are in 
process of being analyzed. Thus far they show that labor 
leaders compare favorable with management in knowl- 
edge of principles of mental hygiene in industrial rela- 
tions, considerable erroneous projection by labor leaders, 
and negative correlation between age and test scores for 
labor leaders. 


3:05 pm The relationship of supervisory behavior and 
attitudes to group productivity in two widely differ- 
ent industrial settings. NATHAN Maccosy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

In order to discover what specific patterns of super- 
visory behavior and attitudes are associated with differ- 
ences in the productivity of groups working under 
supervision, two widely differing industrial settings 
were selected for study. The first situation consists of 
matched sections of clerical workers in the home office 
of a large insurance company while the second is made 
up of matched maintenance-of-way section gangs on a 
railroad. Independent productivity measures have been 
obtained in both situations. All supervisors and employ- 
ees of paired high and low performing work groups 
were intensively interviewed. The interview material 
was coded in the standard content analysis methods of 
the Survey Research Center. The paper reports those 
findings common to the two situations as well as those 
unique to each situation and some of the implications 
of these findings. 
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3:20 pm A case study of the process of applying research 
findings to administrative action. FLoyp C. MANN 
and Rensts Likert, University of Michigan. 

This study is a part of the ‘program of systematic 
research on the problems of human relations in group 
organization now in progress at the Survey Research 
Center, Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. 

During the first half of 1948, a study was made in a 

public utility to determine (1) factors related to different 
dimensions of employee morale, and (2) relationships 
existing between the supervisory philosophies and prac- 
tices of supervisors at different levels. Data were col- 
lected through (1) extensive, fixed-alternative question- 
naires administered to 8,000 non-supervisory employees, 
(2) personal interviews with all non-supervisory em- 
ployees in high and low morale groups, and (3) intensive 
personal interviews with all supervisors at all levels of 
management. To translate the research findings of this 
survey into action the following principles concerning 
organizational structure and group motivation are being 
used: 
(1) The participation and involvement of all levels of 
line management and supervisory personnel in the analy- 
sis and interpretation of findings. 
(2) The involvement of top management in the data re- 
introduction process. 
(3) The presentation of findings to two levels of manage- 
ment at the same time. The levels of management in- 
volved in each situation are the organizational families 
whose members have common interests and problems, 
and are in a position to share their experiences and think- 
ing about the result. 
The techniques of group participation, group discussions, 
and group decisions are being utilized by top manage- 
ment and participating line operators in different ways 
and in differing degrees. These differences result in 
varying degrees of effectiveness with which the data 
are being accepted and utilized. 


3:35 pm The effect of supervisory attitudes and practices 
on employee satisfactions. DonaLtp C. Petz, Uni- 
versily of Michigan. 

This study is one in a series of studies on problems 
of human relations in group situations that are in progress 
at the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
Rescarch, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: To discover what relationships exist between 

supervisors’ attitudes and practices, and the satisfactions 

or dissatisfactions of employees working directly under 
these supervisors. 

POPULATION: Over 8,000 non-supervisory employces 

and their 750 immediate supervisors, in a large public 

utility. 

PROCEDURES: A self-administered, multiple-choice ques- 

tionnaire was given to all employees to obtain their at- 
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titudes and perceptions regarding 128 aspects of the work 
situation. A personal interview was held with all first- 
line supervisors, and the verbatim transcripts coded 
into 95 measures. 
FINDINGS: The relationships between employee satisfac- 
tions and the following supervisory variables (among 
others) will be presented: (1) Degree to which supervisor 
is concerned with employees as individuals, or as de- 
personalized workers; (2) Type of recognition that 
supervisor gives for good work; (3) Degree to which 
supervisor encourages employee participation in decision- 
making; (4) Degree to which supervisor takes sides 
with employees or with management in cases of conflict 
between them; (5) Degree of social closeness or separa- 
tion between supervisor and employees; and (6) The 
supervisor’s own satisfactions or dissatisfactions with 
his wages, promotional opportunities, his own superiors, 
etc. 

The effects both of single supervisory variables and 
of combinations or patterns of supervisory variables will 
be presented. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY BY MILITARY 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
8:50-9:35 AM, Friday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 
Donatp E. Barter, Chairman 


8:50 am Validity of the Army’s officer efficiency report. 
E. K. Taytor, J. B. CArRoxt and B. J. WINER, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: It was desired to investigate the validity of the 

Army’s Officer Efficiency Report twe. years after its 

installation in actual use, with special emphasis on its 

validity for officers of the Regular Army. 

PROCEDURES: Criterion data were obtained through 

field studies for approximately 2,000 officers in the 

Regular Army. The criterion form consisted of 20-point 

rating scales on (1) general likeableness or sociability; 

(2) overall value to the’service, and (3) job performance; 

and were accomplished by a varying number of asso- 

ciates (“buddies”) of the rated officer. Regularly-ac- 
complished efficiency reports (Form 67-1) were pulled 
from official files in the Department of the Army. 

RESULTS: The validity of the new Officer Efficiency 

Report against a buddy-rating criterion is .45, over all 

officer grades; the figure rises to .50 for Cols. The validity 

of the form in use prior to July 1947, against the same 
criterion, is .31. It is tentatively concluded that an 
efficiency report which includes forced-choice elements 
is more valid than one consisting simply of graphic 
scales. Possible interpretations of this result are offered. 


9:05 am Reliability of scaling of descriptive comments 
on officer efficiency. A G. Bayrorr and S. C. 
Markey, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 
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PROBLEM: The Army Officer Efficiency Report contains 
an objective section (forced-choice sections and rating 
scales) and free comments describing efficiency of per- 
formance. A study was made to determine the scorability 
of the descriptive comments. 
POPULATION: A sample of one hundred officers applying 
for commission in Regular Army. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Comments were typed on cards without 
identification and submitted for evaluation to two groups 
of three field grade officers and two groups of three 
civilian personnel technicians. (2) Each person evaluated 
all comments on a five point scale of desirability for 
Regular Army. (3) Intercorrelations were computed 
among scalers and between total scale scores and scores 
on the objective sections. 
RESULTS: (1) Average intercorrelations between scalings 
by any two officers were .62 for one group and .82 for 
the other group. (2) Reliabilities (Spearman-Brown) 
for two officers were .76 in one group and .90 in the 
other; for three officers, .83 and .93 respectively. (3) 
Correlations for civilian evaluations were similar. (4) 
Correlations between total scale score for three evaluators 
and the objective parts ranged from .57 to .72. 
CONCLUSIONS: Free comments describing officers’ effi- 
ciency may be scaled with considerable agreement and 
may show sizeable correlation with objective indicators 
of efficiency. 

B. J. Winer and S. H. King collaborated on this study. 


9:20 am Study of comparative efficiency of several 
fitness report (merit-rating) systems. Francis F. 
MEDLAND, US Marine Corps. 

PROBLEM: To develop a system of Fitness Report which 
adequately reflects military proficiency of Marine Corps 
personnel. 
POPULATION: Criterion group of 400 Marine Corps officers 
in the rank of Major and Lieutenant Colonel. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Selection of criterion group by nominat- 
ing technique (ten groups of 40 individuals) on basis of 
nominator’s preference and conversion of this preference 
index to linear score for each individual. (2) Administra- 
tion of experimental forms in field trial. Five types of 
form are used in field trial. 

RESULTS: (1) Validity coefficients are determined for 

each of the forms used. (2) Critical comments from sub- 

ject officers are evaluated and summarized. 

CoNCLusIons: Discussion of procedure recommended for 

adoption by the Marine Corps. 


METHODS FOR EVALUATING PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


10:00-11:00 AM, Friday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 


Tuomas W. Chairman 
10:00 am A methodology for appraising employee 
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services. RONALD F. Witson, Epwarp T. RANEY, 
and Joun H. RapparLie, Wayne University. 

In a large industrial plant in Detroit, a multiple ap- 
proach was made to the study and evaluation of em- 
ployee services. The purposes were to discover the 
prevailing opinions of the salaried employees towards 
the employee cafeteria (i.c., to what extent were they 
satisfied with it) and what services they would like 
added to make it more satisfactory. 

To find out what informal standards were used in 
judging food services, five students from Wayne Uni- 
versity had luncheon in each of five industrial cafeterias 
in Detroit. The students rotated their visits to them so 
that each was visited on a different day of the week by 
a different student. After the visits the students ranked 
the food services and filled out descriptive reports of the 
food selected, its attractiveness, its price, the manner 
in which it was served, etc. Much of this description 
was contained in an open-end question. 

The student reports formed the bases for a question- 
naire constructed in cooperation with a plant manage- 
ment group; this questionnaire was distributed with a 
covering letter by the factory manager to 1,387 employ- 
ees. There was 84 per cent return. 

As a check-up device, a random sample of 100 em- 
ployees were interviewed on substantially the same 
questions contained on the questionnaire. Their re- 
sponses form the basis for a reliability check on the 
tabulations. 

The five students made a final check on the nearby 
food services which the employees patronized if they 
did not patronize the plant cafeteria. Comments about 
comparability of prices, attractiveness, cleanliness were 
checked by the same standards and by the same rating 
method originally used by the students. These compari- 
sons also tend to check the employees’ questionnaire 
responses. (Slides) 


10:15 am Reading abilities of executives: appraisal of a 
method for improving communication. Caro. S. 
BELLOows, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the effectiveness of a course in 

reading methods for industrial and business managers. 

POPULATION: Several groups of executive personnel were 

trained. Data analysis is based on the participants on 

whom 14 or more measures of reading proficiency were 
available. The managers represented in this study were 
employed in two industrial plants and a bank. 

PROCEDURE: A planned 1} hour training period was 

scheduled for 10 consecutive weeks. The following 

measures were obtained: alternate forms of the Michigan 

Speed of Reading and Nelson-Denny tests at the begin- 

ning and end of the course; 6 or more speed checks 

(Strang 1000-word selections) made weekly during the 

course. Course content included discussion of various 
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reading skills, practice in their application, and use of 
the Harvard reading films as a pacing device. 
RESULTS: As measured by the Michigan Speed of Read- 
ing test, the group increased rate from the 12th to the 
16th grade level. In paragraph reading (comprehension) 
as measured by the Nelson-Denny, the group scored 
at about the 45th percentile for college seniors at the 
beginning of the course; at approximately the 70th at 
the end of the course. Average gain in words per minute 
(Strang exercises) was about 175. The group averaged 
about 275 words per minute at the beginning; 450 at 
the end. 
CONCLUsIONS: The findings suggest that adults of above 
average reading ability can profit by training in reading 
skills. There is probably a significant saving in time for 
the business or industrial executive who increases his 
rate even as little as 50 words per minute. 

Special acknowledgment is made to Carl Rush Jr. 


10:30 am A technique for evaluating the predicted suc- 
cess of a training program. FRANK PAUL CASSENS, 
Lago Oil and Transport Co., Aruba, Netherlands 
West Indies. 

PROBLEM: How to determine the value of a training 
program when only a very few graduates have been out 
long enough to demonstrate the value of the training. 
POPULATION: 77 graduates of an Apprentice training 
program, 87 per cent of whom had graduated less than 
three years previously; and, 55 men who had started 
in the ranks and had risen to be foremen. 
PROCEDURE: (1) A predicted promotional trend for the 
apprentice Graduates was computed and compared with 
the actual promotional trend for the foremen. The 
comparisons were made for four occupational levels 
to see if consistency of trend existed from level to level. 
(2) The technique used for obtaining predictions was 
to compute a predicted percentage that would reach a 
certain level at any one cut-off point in time, such as 
12 months, 24 months etc. To do this a variation of the 
standard 2X2 multiple contingency table was used. 
The variation consisted of utilizing only three of the 
cells, the cases in the double negative cell being ex- 
cluded. 
RESULTs: (1) Definite pattern relationships were obtained 
between graphs of promotional trends between ap- 
prentices and foremen. (2) The predicted success of 
graduating apprentices could then be demonstrated to be 
very good in comparison with a group that had already 
demonstrated a successful pattern. (3) Whereas a graph 
of actual success of trainees would have been limited to 
one or two years the technique permitted the computa- 
tion of the predicted expectancy of success for an in- 
definite number of years. 

CONCLUSIONS: By utilizing a technique of comparing 

predicted success of trainees with actual success of non- 

trainees the predicted success of a training program can 
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be evaluated and demonstrated with some degree of 
confidence. 


10:45 am A method for evaluating employee communi- 
cations media. Epwarp T. Raney, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

With a view to the development of standards to 
guide industrial editors in preparation of their employee 
communications, analysis was made of the subject 
content of company publications with description of 
the relative reading difficulty of the various types of 
material. Twenty-seven plant newspapers for a one-year 
period (July, 1947 to June, 1948) were analyzed for 
content. Article headings were disregarded for purposes 
of classification of the content of the articles; instead 
a system of 7 major areas of interest (personal news, 
plant news, management information, etc.) was used 
with 27 sub-headings. The analyst read the article and 
classified it according to defined classifications. Columnar 
inches were measured. Pictures pertinent to the articles 
or pictures classified by content were included in the 
columnar inches measures. Results show that personal 
news comprise 45 per cent of the contents; plant news, 
15 per cent; product news, 13 per cent; management 
information, 5 per cent; employer programs, 8 per cent; 


economics, 4 per cent; miscellaneous, 8 per cent; and 
make-up, 2 per cent. 

Another part of the study was concerned with prep 
aration of Flesch readability indexes by a simplified 
method. A “reading-ease calculator” was devised, which 
is illustrated by slide. It was found that 68 per cent of 
1000 articles are too difficult for the majority of in 


dustrial readers, by defined standards. The implications 
of this finding upon preparation of standards for in- 


dustrial editors can be seen. 


A follow-up of this study will be to call together a | 
group of the industrial editors concerned with these | 
publications. Informed of the content analysis and the F 


relative difficulty of the reading material, discussion can 
develop more practicable rules for preparing copy for 
industrial communications to employees. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: THE ROLE OF THE CONSULTING 
ORGANIZATION IN THE APPLICATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


1:10-3:50 PM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 13 and 14. Attendance 
limited to members of Divisions 13 and 14. See 


page 277.) 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE TEACHING OF 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
8 :50-10:50 AM, Tuesday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 
Srpney L. Pressey, Chairman 
Participants: 

Paul E. Eiserer. Democratic methods in the teach- 
ing of educational psychology. 

Ray Simpson. The content of undergraduate courses 
in educational psychology. 

Theodore Harris. Bridging the gap between theory 
and practice in undergraduate course for pro- 
spective teachers. 

Panel: 

WittraM CLark Trow, Rosert A. Davis, ASAHEL 

D. Wooprurr, A. BRowNELL, DEAN A. 

WORCESTER. 


PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Silver Glade, 
Cosmopolitan 


H. H. Remwers, Chairman 


11:10 am The differential prediction of college marks by 
A.C.E. scores. R. Travis OsBoRNE, WitMaA B. 


SANDERS, and JAMES E. GREENE, University of 

Georgia. 
PROBLEM: Although scores on the A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination are widely available on college freshmen, 
relatively few studies have been reported dealing with 
the differential predictive significance of Q, L, and Total 
scores in various subject matter areas, according to sex. 
The present study reports detailed findings concerning 
the extent to which part and total A.C.E. scores are 
predictive of academic success of males and females as 
measured by the following criteria: average marks for 
Fall, Winter, and Spring quarters separately; yearly 
average mark; marks in each of 41 specific college courses. 
POPULATION: The subjects consisted of 639 male and 319 
female entering freshmen of the University of Georgia, 
Fall Quarter, 1946. 
PROCEDURES: Data on the A.C.E. scores and the several 
criteria of academic success were punched on cards and 
processed by conventional Hollerith procedures. The 
differential predictive significance of part and total 
A.C.E. scores was determined from Pearson product- 
moment coefficients of correlation. 
RESULTS: Analyses of the differential predictive signifi- 
cance of the A.C.E. test will be reported according to the 
following breakdowns: (a) type of score—Q, L, and Total; 
(b) sex; (c) 41 courses distributed in the following sub- 
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ject areas—journalism, social sciences, biological scien- 
ces, physical sciences, languages, fine arts. 

conctusions: Among others, the following major con- 
clusions were drawn concerning the differential predic- 
tive significance of A.C.E. scores: (a) L scores are 
generally superior to Q scores; (b) academic success of 
females is somewhat better predicted than that of males; 
(c) among both sexes, Fall quarter marks are better 
predicted than are Winter, Spring, or yearly marks; 
(d) success in certain subject-matter areasis predicted 
with markedly greater accuracy than in other subjects. 


11:25 am Predicting scholastic achievement of first- 
year graduate students at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Rate E. Jenson, University of Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the graduate scholastic predictive 

power of high-level aptitude tests combined with under- 

graduate quality point average for different groups of 
first-year graduate students. 

POPULATIONS: The departmental samples of first-year 

graduate students included 177 from Education, 62 from 

English, 49 from Chemistry, and 47 from Psychology. 

PROCEDURE: The samples were given a selected battery of 

high-level aptitude tests early in their first semester of 

graduate study. This battery consisted of: (1) Miller 

Analogies Test, form G; (2) Cooperative Reading Com- 

prehension Test, higher form, C2; and (3) Iowa Mathe- 

matics Aptitude Test, series MA-2, form M. The cri- 
terion measure—graduate quality point average— was 
computed on 12 to 30 semester hours of credit. 

RESULTS: The chief findings of the study were: (1) the 

graduate groups differed significantly in their patterns of 

performance on 80 per cent of the group-variable com- 
parisons; (2) the multiple R’s between the best combina- 
tion of predictors and graduate quality point average of 
the groups were: Education .49, English .57, Chemistry 

74, and Psychology .58; (3) the standard errors of 

estimating graduate quality point average ran approxi- 

matiely .3 quality point for Education, English, and 

Psychology and .4 for Chemistry. 

coNncLusIons: (1) In studies aimed at predicting gradu- 

ate scholarship from given variables, checks ought be 

made first to ascertain the extent of group differences in 
performance on these variables before multiple predic- 
tion formulae are applied to the scores; (2) when used 
singly or in combination with other predictors, a pre- 
dictor should be employed in forecasting scholastic 
achievement only with knowledge of its real weight; 
and (3) findings of such a study can be reduced to a form 
which permits administrative officers to maximize their 
use in resolving everyday problems of graduate study. 


11:40 am Nondirective group psychotherapy with failing 
college students. THEODORE LANDSMAN and Wi1- 
LIAM D. SHELDON, Syracuse University. 
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PROBLEM: Are the effects of nondirective group psycho- 
therapy different from those of conventional teaching 
methods in helping college students academically and 
personally. 

POPULATION: Two balanced groups of college students, 
who have asked for academic help, male and female, 
totalling 30 students. 

PROCEDURE: Groups are balanced with regard to in- 
telligence, Iowa Silent Reading Test scores and Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality scores. One group is given in- 
struction in the conventional lecture-discussion manner 
while the other is instructed in a manner derived from 
nondirective psychotherapeutic techniques. Both groups 
meet together for a lecture-discussion sessicn once a 
week. Tests are re-administered at the close of the semes- 
ter. Students’ weekly reaction papers and electrical 
recordings of class sessions are analyzed qualitatively. 
At the close of the study groups are compared with re- 
gard to changes in tests and in academic record. One 
year follow-up study of academic records of the students 
is made. 

RESULTS: Significant differences in favor of nondirective 
group is found for academic record immediately follow- 
ing class. No significant differences are discovered in 
reading and personality scores. Less nondirective group 
students eventually drop out of school. Initial negative 
attitudes of nondirective group and later changes are 
traced. 

CONCLUSIONS: Indications are that nondirective methods 
may be profitably employed in the treatment of students 
with academic problems. Other conclusions are further 
qualified in the light of the data. 


11:55 am Educational backgrounds in assortative mat- 
ing. Epwarp L. Crark, Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the extent to which college class- 
room and personnel records revealed assortative mating 
among college students. 

POPULATION: The subjects used were about 850 couples, 
former students of a university. The records of these 
subjects in college from 1920 to 1949 are unusual, if not 
unique, in studies of assortative mating in that the rec- 
ords were on file in most cases before the marriage part- 
ners were even acquainted with each other. 

RESULTS: Most of the variables studied are indicated in 
the results reported below. Preliminary correlations 
indicate that family backgrounds of marriage partners 
were a factor. Brussell-Barr ratings of fathers’ occupa- 
tions gave an r of about .50. Low positive correlations 
were obtained between the cducations of fathers (r 
= .15) and between educations of mothers (r = .07) 
while place of birth of parents when defined as native or 
foreign showed a somewhat higher relationship. (Cor- 
relations between years of formal education of parents as 
reported by husbands was .63 and as reported by wives 
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.51). Occupational ratings of fathers-in-law showed no 
correlation with grades of wives or with grades of hus- 
bands, but in both cases gave r’s above .20 with test 
scores made at entrance. Correlations for couples be- 
tween heights was above .35 and for weights was .23. 
Age differences were small and in one seventh of the mar- 
riages the wife was older while in about one fifth she was 
born the same year. The correlation between high 
school ranks was .16, between college grade averages 
was .29, and between test scores was .11 for scholastic 
aptitude and .19 for English test scores. The differential 
effects on correlations of fraternity membership, church 
preference, propinquity, and relative ages were also 
determined. 


STUDIES OF TEACHING ABILITY AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


4:00-5:15 PM, Tuesday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
A. S. Barr, Chairman 


4:00 pm Interrelationships of various teaching criteria. 
H. H. Remmers, Donatp N. Ettiorr and F. D. 
Martin, Purdue University. 

PROBLEM: To delermine the relationship between various 

criteria of teaching success on the teaching level. The pres- 

ent study seeks to determine the interrelationships of: 

1) achievement of students; 2) ratings given teachers 

by their students; 3) subject-matter knowledge of the 

teacher; 4) teacher’s knowledge of mental hygiene 
principles in teaching. 

POPULATION: 35 teachers teaching the same general 

chemistry course. 

PROCEDURE: Measures of the four criteria listed above 

were obtained as follows: (1) Student achievement. By 

means of a multiple regression equation between fresh- 
man placement tests of ability and grades (based upon 
department-wide tests and grading and so not subject to 
instructor differences in grading), each student’s pre- 
dicted grade was obtained and compared with his ob- 
tained grade. These “discrepancy scores” were then 
averaged for the students of each teacher; this was the 
measure of student achievement. (2) Ratings. Obtained 
on a formal rating scale which covered the various rele- 
vant aspects of teaching in the laboratory and in recita- 
tion sections. (3) Teacher’s subject-matter knowledge. 

Measured by achievement tests. (4) Knowledge of teach- 

ing psychology. Measured by How Teach and Learn in 

College, a test which covers various teaching situations 

involving different psychological principles. The inter- 

relationships of these four criteria were investigated by 
determining the correlations between them. 

RESULTS: Results are not yet completely processed. Thus 

far, slight negative relationships have been found be- 

tween criteria 2 and 4 and positive relationships have 
been found between criteria 1 and 2. ; 

CONCLUSIONS: On the basis of as yet incomplete data, it 
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appears that student ratings of teaching are valid ip 
terms of achievement of the students after their scholastic 
ability has been partialled out; they are not, however, 
related systematically to grades when scholastic ability 
is not partialled out. 


4:15 pm An analysis of teacher examination scores of J 
college seniors who expect to become teachers, 
Davin G. Ryans, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

PROBLEM: (1) What factors seem to be associated with the 
Teacher Examination attainment (scores on tests of 
non-verbal ability, verbal comprehension, general cul- 
ture, educational psychology, measurement and guid- 
ance, and principles of teaching) of college seniors who 
are preparing to become school teachers? What patterns 
of intellectual and cultural background, and professional 
information, are characteristic of students preparing to 
teach different grades or subjects? (2) How do the 
Teacher Examination scores of college seniors who ex- 
pect to teach compare with the scores of experienced 
teachers? 
POPULATION: Approximately 4,500 graduating seniors 
in over 100 U.S. collegs and universities, who took the 
1949 National Teacher Examinations. 
PROCEDURE: Classification of scores according to test 
and according to such variables as: sex; teaching level; 
kind of position named as first teaching preference; 
and number of years candidate expects to teach. Com- 
parison of obtained scores with those of a national group 
of experienced teachers. Study of trends in scores of 
college seniors taking the National Teacher Examina- 
tions between 1946 and present. 
RESULTs: Differential patterns of scores are apparent for 
teachers preparing to teach different grades and subjects; 
sex differences are in evidence and are more pronounced 
at the elementary than the secondary level of teaching; 
the test score patterns of graduating seniors and ex- 
perienced teachers are similar for particular subject- 
matter groups, but scores for the two groups differ in 
magnitude; there are few significant trends so far as 
shift in test score pattern over the past four years is 
concerned. (Slides) 


4:30 pm Age trends in children’s evaluation of behavior 
as approved or disapproved by classroom teachers. 
Sam L. Wirryot, Syracuse University. 

PROBLEM: To identify and to estimate the relative im- 

portance of behavior categories interpreted by children 

as approved or disapproved by classroom teachers and 
to compare this evaluation with that made by student 
teachers and by teachers in service. 

POPULATION: A total of 1170 S’s, 80 boys and 80 girls at 

each of grades 6-12 and 50 teachers, participated in the 

preliminary study. A different population of 1120 
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children, 40 teachers, and 280 Education students co- 
operated in the final phase. 

PROCEDURE: Questionnaires administered to children 
and, in modified form, to teachers asked, “. .. things a 
boy (girl) of your age could do for which his (her) teach- 
ers would praise him (her)?” “. .. scold him (her)?” The 
6,260 praise responses obtained were analyzed into 25 
different categories of behavior, and the 6,944 scold re- 
sponses were analyzed into 16 categories. A slide was 
prepared for each combination of the ten most frequently 
mentioned praise (and scold) categories. The 90 slides 
were presented to the second population with instruc- 
tions to indicate the behavior for which they would be 
praised (or scolded) most by teachers. Instructions for 
teachers and Education students were appropriately 
modified. 

RESULTS: Scale values for the praise and scold categories 
indicate highly similar rankings for the sexes and the 
seven age groups. The dispersion of the scale values in- 
creases substantially with age. The girls demonstrate 
greater discrimination at all age levels. 

concLusions: In our culture there appear to be iden- 
tifiable and relatively stable values with respect to 
behavior interpreted as teacher approved (and disap- 
proved). Substantial growth in ranking the relative im- 
portance of these social values occurs during the adoles- 
cent years. The social behavior values identified in this 
study include many of the types of behavior and per- 
sonality traits associated generally with desirable forms 
of social behavior in our culture. 


4:45 pm Students’ attitudes toward school life as re- 
vealed by a sentence completion test. FRANK CosTIN, 
University of Illinois and E. E1serer, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

PROBLEM: What kinds of attitudes toward various phases 

of school life will students reveal by means of a sentence 

completion test? 

POPULATION: 74 eleventh grade students, 37 of each sex. 

PROCEDURE: A 40-item sentence completion test, con- 

structed by the authors, was administered to the above 

population. It differs from analagous projective tests 
frequently used in sentence completion research in that: 

(1) Eight of the sentence stimuli are structured around 

school situations, (2) All of these eight stimuli are ‘‘non- 

personal”, i.e. stimulus reads “a school” rather than “my 
school” or “this school’’. 

All responses (786) to the test stimuli were analyzed. 
Each response was classified according to the attitudes 
students expressed toward the following areas of social 
life: (1) school in general, (2) specific aspects of school 
life, (3) teachers, (4) students. Each response within 
each of these four areas was further classified into “posi- 
tive”, “negative”, and “neutral” attitudes. 

The following are indicative of the kinds of hypotheses 
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being tested: (1) There are differences in the kinds of 
attitudes students reveal toward various areas of school 
life. (2) Attitude toward school. life is a pervasive feeling 
which is expressed through other than the structured 
“school stimuli’’. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Some tentative conclusions 
from the data are: (1) Students tend to identify with 
each other more than they do with any other aspect of 
school life. (2) Students express a “stereotyped opposi- 
tional attitude” toward school as an institution. This 
“opposition” is not as apparent toward specific aspects of 
school life. (3) Negative attitudes concerning teachers 
are greater than negative attitudes expressed in other 
areas. (4) The sentence completion test has significant 
possibilities as a technique for investigating “school 
morale”. 


5:00 pm An experimental evaluation of two different 
methods of teaching music appreciation. MorToN 
J. Keston, University of New Mexico. 
PROBLEM: To determine which of two methods is more 
effective in teaching music appreciation. 
POPULATION: One hundred and forty seven junior and 
senior high school students of the University of Min- 
nesota High School were divided into three experimental 
groups and three control groups. 
PROCEDURE: These students were taught music ap- 
preciation by two different methods for an entire school 
year. The control groups listened to phonograph record 
ings of serious classical music without any comment 
other than the announcement of the music to be heard. 
The experimental groups listened to these recordings and 
in addition were subjected to lecture material designed 
to arouse interest in the music to be heard. Tests ad- 
ministered to the students at the beginning and again 
at the end of the year to determine possible results of 
differential treatment included the Keston Music Pref- 
erence Test, the Keston Music Recognition Test (a 
description of these tests will be given), and the Oregon 
Music Discrimination Test. Other information gathered 
at the beginning of the experiment included I.Q., Grade 
Point Average, Socio-economic rating, Seashore Meas- 
ures of Musical Talent, Kwalwasser Test of Music In- 
formation and Appreciation, and the Kwalwasser-Ruch 
Test of Musical Accomplishment. 
RESULTS: Analyses of covariance were run between the 
final music preference test scores of the experimental and 
control groups when the initial music preference test 
scores and each of the other variables were held constant 
or eliminated statistically from the study. The result- 
ing F ratios revealed a significant difference between the 
experimental group and the control group. 
CONCLUsIONS: The method of instruction in music ap- 
preciation which utilizes lecture material and phono- 
graph recordings is superior to the use of recordings 
without comment. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF READING AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


9:00-9:45, AM Wednesday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 
Artuur I. Gates, Chairman 


9:00 am Qualitative differences in the vocabulary re- 
sponses of children. HERMAN FEIFEL, Personnel 
Research Section, AGO, Irvinc Lorce, Teachers 
College, Columbia. 

PROBLEM: Clarification and extension of our knowledge 
concerning the stages in concept functi>ning and develop- 
mental thinking as evinced by children through an 
analysis of their qualitative responses to words. 
POPULATION: 900 white and American born school 
children, ranging in age from six through fourteen years, 
with 100 children at each year level about equally 
divided as to sex, and slightly above average in intelli- 
gence. 
PROCEDURE: The Form L Stanford-Binet Vocabulary 
Test was administered to the 900 children and all their 
verbatim responses, i.e., each definition to every word 
of the Test, were qualitatively analyzed by means of 
reliable fivefold qualitative category system. Statistical 
analysis utilizing the critical ratio technique was made 
of the qualitative differences in response between the 
younger and older children. 
RESULTS: Significant differences were found between the 
qualitative responses of the younger children and those 
of the older children. The younger children significantly 
more often gave use and description types of response, 
as well as demonstration, repetition, inferior explan - 
tion, and illustration kinds of definition, whereas the 
oldcr children sisnificantly more often employed the 
synonym and explanation types of response. 
CONCLUsIONS: (1) Characteristic differences exist in the 
thinking of younger children when compared with older 
children similar in background. (2) Younger children 
perceive words as “concrete” ideas and emphasize the 
isolated or particular aspects of their meaning, whereas 
the older children stress the abstract or “‘class” features 
in their meanings for the words. (3) A strong similarity 
appears between the qualitative responses used by 
younger children and abnormals. (4) Qualitative analysis 
of the vocabulary responses of children can serve as an 
aid in supplementing other sources of data concerning 
the child’s mode of thinking. 


9:15 am Analysis of reading training effects, using a 
modification of Air University method. Frep Covey 
and Murray L. MILLER, The Air University. (Ab- 
stract exceeded 300-word limit.) 


9:30 am General semantics in the learning process. 
Extwoop Murray, University of Denver. 
One description of the learning process is that it in- 


cludes the obtaining of new insights along with appro 
priate overt behavior in regard thereto. Learning pro 
ceeds according to the silent and frequently unconscioys 
evaluations which the learner has of the event or situa. 
tion with which he is becoming acquainted. Efficiency of 
learning depends upon the coverage and accuracy of ab 
stracting behavior, of the ability of the learner to observe 
both similarities and differences, of ability to envisage 
relations at many levels of abstractness, of freedom from 
identification and absolutism. Learning is more thorough 
and valid as it focuses upon relations, orderings, and 
dynamic structures instead of static objects or verbalisms. 
Particularly important in these respects is the use from 
general semantics of the extensional devices such as 
silent dating and indexing of the events being learned and 
the reactions in response thereto. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


1:40-3:40 PM, Wednesday, Room 321, Brown 
ArtuHur I. Gates, President, The Concept of Insight. 


THE NATURE AND MEASUREMENT 
OF HUMAN ABILITIES 


4:00-5:00 PM, Wednesday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 
GERTRUDE HILDRETH, Chairman 


4:00 pm Community concomitants of intelligence and 
achievement. RoBert L. THORNDIKE, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

PROBLEM: To determine the correlation between the 

measured intelligence and achievement of the schoo 

children in a community and sociological, economic, and 
educational characteristics of the community. 

POPULATION: A group of 154 communities, over 2500 in 

population, scattered widely throughout the United 

States. 

PROCEDURE: Intelligence and achievement data were 

based on the standardization testing for the revised 

form of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, and were 
made available by the World Book Company. From these 
data an intelligence index and an achievement index were 
computed for each community. Sociological, economic 
and educational facts about the communities were de- 
termined from the reports of the 1940 Census. The cor- 
relations among intelligence index, achievement index, 
and all of the community variables were determined. 

Multiple correlations were computed for predicting in- 

telligence and achievement indices from combinations of 

community variables. 

RESULTS: Eleven out of 24 community factors were signif- 

icantly related to intelligence. These included: per cent 

of adult illiterates, —.43; per cent tenant occupancy, 

—.39; median home rental .32; per cent native bom 

white population .28; per cent professional workers, .28; 
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per cent of females employed, —.26. The best combina- 
tion of four variables gave a multiple correlation of .55. 
The highest correlation with achievement index was 
25, and only two of 24 variables gave correlations statis- 
tically significant at the .01 level. 
concLusions: Community factors appear to be more 
closely related to score on a verbal intelligence test than 
to performance on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 
This finding is unexpected, and raises a number of prob- 
lems for further study. 


4:15 pm The differentiation of mental abilities at various 
age levels. Wittis W. CLarK, California Test 
Bureau, Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: To furnish, by statistical analysis, further evi- 
dence concerning the age levels at which specific mental 
abilities or factors become sufficiently discrete to be of 
consequence in relation to both educational and psy- 
chological theory and practice. 
POPULATION: Data for 3,000 cases of school pupils were 
available, based on the various series or levels of the 
California Test of Mental Maturity: Pre-Primary Series, 
572 cases, median C.A. 6 yr. 4 mo.; Primary Series, 725 
cases, median C.A. 9 yr. 3 mo.; Elementary Series, 1048 
cases, median C.A. 12 yr. 7 mo.; Intermediate Series, 
288 cases, median C.A. 14 yr. 3 mo.; and Advanced Series, 
600 cases, median C.A. 16 yr. 4 mo. 
PROCEDURE: This report summarizes a total of 366 zero- 
order correlations obtained by the Pearson product- 
moment formula to show the extent to which there were 
differences between the mean variances at the different 
age levels. The data were factor analyzed by the Thur- 
stone Centroid Method to determine the number of fac- 
tors required to account for the common factor variance, 
specific factors, and error of measurement. 
RESULTS: (1) The analysis of the zero-order correlations 
indicate that there are as many elements in. the younger 
age levels as in the older age levels of the test. (2) The 
distribution of common factor variances indicates that 
about as many factors are required to account for the 
correlation matrix at each of the age levels. 
CONCLUSIONS: The practical implications of these find- 
ings are that teachers in the lower as well as in the higher 
school grades should know the specific mental abilities 
of their pupils so that they can direct pupil learning in an 
efficient manner. Likewise, counselors should take these 
factors into account in educational and vocational guid- 
ance. 


4:30 pm An index of industriousness for English. WILLIAM 
C. KratHwok8t, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
PROBLEM: (1) To find a method for measuring the intan- 
gible traits of industriousness and indolence in English 
as has been done in mathematics, (2) to discover if these 
work habits persist and if so, how long, (3) to find the 
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effect of these work habits on the achievement of students 
in English. 

POPULATION: 308 sophomores at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

PROCEDURE: An index of industriousness in English was 
defined by means of aptitude and achievement tests. 
Using this index, the 308 sophomores were divided into 
an industrious, a normal and an indolent group whose 
characteristics were investigated. Methods used were 
correlation coefficients, critical ratios and the chi square 
test. 

RESULTS: (1) Work habits in English achievement were 
found to persist through the sophomore year. (2) When 
ability in English was kept constant, significant correla- 
tion coefficients were found between achievement in 
English and indexes of industriousness with the exception 
of one group which was dominated by the ceiling effect 
due to limitation of ability. (3) Statistical characteristics 
of indexes of industriousness were discovered and proved. 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) It is possible to assign a number called 
an index of industriousness in English to an individual 
which will measure the intangible work habits of indus- 
triousness and indolence in English. (2) Industrious work 
habits in English persisted over a period of at least 1 year 
and 8 months. Indolent work habits also persisted, but 
not quite to the same extent. (3) Work habits definitely 
affected achievement in English. (4) Students with low 
ability in English had to work so hard to survive that 


bright students seemed indolent by comparison. (5) No 
student who had both low ability and indolent work 
habits was able to survive the sophomore year. (6) The 
results obtained for English paralleled very closely those 
obtained for mathematics. 


4:45 pm Speech and personality factors in the education 
of the blind. DonaLp M. BriELanp, Grinnel College. 
PROBLEM: Do blind students of high school age differ from 
matched controls in speech and personality characteris- 
tics? What implications do any resultant differences have 
on education of the blind ? 

POPULATION: 84 high school students with 20/200 cor- 
rected vision or less from Minnesota and Wisconsin blind 
schools were matched with sighted controls for age, sex, 
socio-economic status, urban or rural residence, and 
speech training. (Matching on socio-economic status 
partially controlled intelligence.) 

PROCEDURE: Subjects all told the same short narrative. 
The performance was recorded and filmed. Ten trained 
speech teachers rated the preserved samples on ‘speech 
characteristics which judgments in the literature indi- 
cated might differ. All subjects wore dark glasses to con- 
ceal obvious visual defects. The Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory was administered. 

RESULTS: (1) The BLIND showed significantly better 
voice ratings. Alleged problems in general effectiveness, 
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pitch modulation, vocal variety, and use of loudness were 
not found. Judges familiar with alleged differences could 
not successfully distinguish voice samples of the blind 
from control samples. (2) The sub-sample of 38 totally 
blind subjects showed significantly higher voice ratings 
than the partially sighted. (3) Bodily action ratings sig- 
nificantly favored sighted controls. (4) Blind subjects’ 
personality inventory scores showed significantly less 
satisfactory adjustment on health, social, and emotional 
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factors. (5) Correlations between personality scores and 
speech ratings were insignificant. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) Seeming differences in blind and 
sighted voice performance may be the result of a “halo” 
effect of blindness which creates an expectancy of inferior 
speech performance. (2) No special group voice training f 
methods are needed. (3) Special stress on means to de. 
velop free bodily action is desired. (4) Mental hygiene tech- 
niques should be used to accomplish improved adjustment. | 


DIVISION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


PANEL DISCUSSION OF CASES 
9:15-11:45 AM, Tuesday, Mayfair Room, Brown 
Harriet E. O’SHEA, Chairman 


Panel Members: Paut CourTNEY, FRANCES EDWARDS, 
Mitton SAFFir, ELIZABETH Woops 
Panel discussion of characteristic cases which are likely 
to be met by school psychologists. Quite full descriptions 
of the cases will be given. 


BUSINESS MEETING, COMMITTEE REPORTS 
AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


1:40-4:40 PM, Tuesday, Mayfair Room, Brown 


BEerTHA M. LUCKEY, President-elect, presiding 

ETHEL L. CorNELL, President. Resolving Our Conflias 
as to the “ Nature and Nurture” of School Psycholo- 
gists. 


SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17, 
See page 238.) 


DIVISION OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BY-LAWS 


6:00-8:00 PM, Monday, Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 


Harotp SEASHORE, Chairman 


MEASUREMENT AND COUNSELING 
11:10-12:10 AM, Tuesday, Room D, Cosmzopolitan 
Leona TyLer, Chairman 


11:10 am The differential aptitude tests as predictors in 
engineering training. RALPH F. BerpriE, University 
of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between scores 

on the Differential Aptitude Tests and grades received 

during the freshman year in engineering college. 

POPULATION: Freshmen entering the Institute of Tech- 

nology in the University of Minnesota. N = 472. 

PROCEDURE: The tests were administered prior to the be- 

ginning of classes during the fall quarter of the freshman 

year. Correlations will be computed between test scores 
and total grades and grades in specific courses as of the 


end of the first quarter and as of the end of the fresiman 
year. Multiple correlations and regression equations will 
be presented. 

RESULTS: Results will be presented in terms of correla- 
tions coefficients and regression equations. 
CONCLUSIONS: Insofar as no data are available concerning 
the effectiveness of these new tests in predicting grades in 
engineering training, the results should assist in the eval- 
uation of the tests. 


11:25 am Relationships among selected personality and 
interest inventories. Wm. C. Cortte, University of 
Kansas. 

PROBLEM: To discover whether relationships exist among 

the 34 scales comprising the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 

sonality Inventory, the group and non-occupational keys 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, the 

Kuder Preference Record (with MF key) and the Bell 

Adjustment Inventory, student form. 

POPULATION: A population of 400 adult male veterans 

expressing an interest in training or placement in profes- 
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sional level occupations was tested on the above listed 
instruments. 

PROCEDURE: Pearson product-moment correlations were 
computed for the 561 combinations of the 34 scales by 
using electric calculators. The frequency distribution of 
these correlation coefficients was tested for symmetry and 
kurtosis by means of Fisher’s g, and g: statistics. Magni- 
tude of correlation coefficients were tested with Wallace 
and Snedecor’s table of correlation and ¢ ratios significant 
at the 5 per cent level and at the 1 per cent level. 
RESULTS: 285 of these correlations were significant at the 
1% level of confidence with 399 degrees of freedom and 
44 were significant at the 5% level. Asymmetry and a 
platykurtic distribution of the correlation coefficients 
was indicated by Fisher’s g tests. There were few signifi- 
cant relationships indicated between the personality in- 
ventories and the interest inventories. Significant relation- 
ships exist between certain scales of the MMPI and the 
Bell, and between certain scales of the Strong and Kuder. 
CONCLUSIONS: This study does not show much relation- 
ship between the personality and interest inventories, 
although the personality inventories appear related and 
the interest inventories appear related. An hypothesis for 
further research is that relationship between personality 
and interest inventories may be curvilinear in nature and 
these Pearsonian correlations may be an underestimate, 
or the variance of the sample may be masking relation- 
ships of specific personality and interest groups. 


11:40 am Progress-towards-graduation as a criterion 
of college achievement. STEPHEN C. CLARK, New 
Haven YMCA Junior College. 

PROBLEM: To ascertain what factors are related to “Pro- 

gress-towards-Graduation” and to evaluate its suitability 

as a criterion. 

POPULATION: 471 students entering Fall 1946 at the New 

Haven YMCA Junior College—a private, part-time, ter- 

minal, evening institution. 

PROCEDURE: The number of semester hours credit earned 

by a student either before withdrawing or after 2} years 

attendance (for the 25% still enrolled) is taken as the 
criterion. The sample is divided so that the 20% with the 
fewest credits can be compared with those better; like- 
wise the top 21% can be contrasted with those poorer. 

Data on various known factors are grouped, and then 

the Chi-square test of significance is used. 

RESULTS: (1) Some factors, notably High School Average, 

are of high significance at first (P of .00001), but of little 

or no significance later on (P of .29). (2) A few factors, 
namely ACE Psychological Test, Cooperative Reading 
and Mechanics of Expression and High School Grade- 
points, continue to be significant throughout; although 
gradually becoming less important at the higher level. 
(Initial P of .0001, final P of .01.) (3) The following fac- 
tors are of no significance: Age, Veteran or Civilian, Mari- 
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tal Status. (4) The total number of credits earned has 
but slight linear relationship to the average marks (rof 
.26); however a higher curvilinear relationship (Eta of 
.46) suggests that those with either low or high average 
marks do not progress as far as those with average marks. 
(5) When a combined criterion of both Marks and Credits 
is used, more accurate predictions can be made (r of .65) 
than when Marks alone are predicted (r of .50). 
CONCLUsIONS: (1) Utilizing “Progress-towards-Gradua- 
tion” as a criterion of college achievement gives a measure 
of “quantity”, whereas marks alone measure only “qual- 
ity.” (2) Factors usually associated with Marks, lose 
significance as a student progresses towards graduation. 
(Slides) 


11:55 am The relationship between numerical-verbal 
ability and educational and vocational interests. 
F. Hotmes, Kalamazoo. 

PROBLEM: There is reason to believe that the relationship 
between abilities and interests should not be studied in 
terms of the constituent scores alone, but also in terms 
of their differential patterns. The present investigation 
represents an attempt to apply the latter method of in- 
vestigation by using measurements derived from intra- 
individual differences and determined by comparing an 
individual’s quantitative ability with his verbal ability. 
POPULATION: The sample consists of 530 male, high school 
seniors, who were following a college preparatory curricu- 
lum and who planned to attend college. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Nine differential ability types were de- 
lineated by plotting scores on a test of numerical ability 
against scores on a test of verbal ability and then drawing 
lines so as to mark off the upper, middle, and lower thirds 
of the distribution for each of these variables. (2) Data 
on ten educational and vocational interest variables were 
categorized and coded according to relative preference 
for quantitative or verbal functions. (3) The chi square 
statistical technique was applied to these data in order 
to test this null hypothesis: There is no significant rela- 
tionship between the numerical-verbal ability pattern 
and the educational and vocational interests of male, 
college preparatory, high school seniors. 
RESULTS: We can reject the null hypothesis beyond the 1 
per cent confidence level for six of the ten interest vari- 
ables; between the 1 and 2 per cent confidence levels with 
two of these variables; between the 2 and 5 per cent con- 
fidence levels for one; and between the 5 and 10 per cent 
confidence levels for another. 

CONCLUSIONS: We can assume with a — degree 

of confidence that there is some type of relationship be- 

tween numerical-verbal ability pattern and educational 
and vocational interests. Qualitative analysis of the con- 
tingency tables indicates that the interests of this group 
were congruous with their ability patterns. (Slides) 
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THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION AND 
COUNSELING 


1:40-3:40 PM, Tuesday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
G. LetTrEr, Chairman 


A. A Panel Presentation of Counseling in the Veterans 
Administration Program. 
B. Discussion from the Panel and from the Floor. 


PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC ASPECTS OF 
COUNSELING 


4:00-5:00 PM, Tuesday, Rooms B& C&D, Cosmopolitan 
Howarpb Loncstarr, Chairman 


4:00 pm The teacher as a source of maladjustment. Dv- 
GALD S. ARBUCKLE, Boston University. 
PROBLEM: To attempt to determine actual teacher com- 
ments in the individual teacher-pupil relationship and 
to examine them as a cause of child maladjustment. 
POPULATION: Approximately 100 teachers from a number 
of elementary and high schools in eastern Massachusetts. 
PROCEDURE: Teachers enrolled in an extension course in 
personnel work were asked as part of their assigned work 
to make verbatim reports of their conversations with 
students when they felt they were acting in the role of a 
counselor. 
RESULTS: The results generally indicated that few 
teachers perform as does the counselor. Many teachers 
think, of the teacher’s role as being one where disciplining, 
judging, moralizing, and the giving of advice and inform- 
ation are essential. The understanding and the acceptance 
of the feelings of children—especially negative feelings— 
is something which teachers generally find difficult to 
accept. 
CONCLUSION: The actual comments of many teachers are 
such that they are probably a definite factor in the in- 
creased maladjustment of many school children. 


4:15 pm A study of amputee acceptance of prosthetic de- 
vices. SIDNEY FISHMAN, Morris KransporF, and 
WALTER Lirron, VA Prosthetic Devices Center. 

PROBLEM: To determine the personality factors (atti- 

tudes, intelligence, aptitudes for visual spatial relation- 

ships, family history) which are related to adjustment to 

a prosthetic device (hook). 

POPULATION: 45 male unilateral below-elbow amputees. 

PROCEDURES: Six evaluations of the amputees were con- 

ducted during the study. (I) In the initial evaluation the 

following techniques were used: (1) Clinical interview, (2) 

Arm amputee questionnaire, (3) Biographical Information 

Blank, (4) Wechsler-Bellevue, (5) Minnesota Paper Form 

Board, (6) Skill Achievement Test. The above procedures 

provided an indication of the individual’s adjustment and 

attitudes towards his conventional prosthetic device (this 
is the hook used by the amputee at the start of the re- 
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search). (II) Conducted after training on the conve. & 


tional device. Changes in attitudes and skills brough 
about by training on prosthetic device were recorded 
(IID) Initial reactions of the subject on receiving the ex. 
perimental prosthesis were recorded. (IV) Same as Evaly. 
ation II. Conducted after training on experimental de 
vice. (V) An evaluation was made of transfer of training 
between the two types of hooks. (VI) A 30 day follow-w 
was conducted to determine changes which occurred 
after completion of the formal training. 

RESULTS: Findings indicated that: (1) Subjects who did 
not accept their amputation tend to emphasize cosmetic 
values over functional qualities. (2) The study provided 
information concerning a) changes in attitudes; b) de 
velopment of skills and; c) inter-relationship between 
them. (3) Visual acuity appears to be related to the 
ability to use a hook effectively. (4) A definition of the 
role of the psychologist in interdisciplinary research was 
developed. 

CONCLUSION: A combination of clinical techniques with 
objective tests have demonstrated their usefulness in 
evaluating the adjustment of an amputee, and the skill 
with which he uses a prosthesis. 


4:30 pm Brief group psychotherapy and role and status: 
a case-study. HAROLD B. Pepinsky, State College of 
Washington. 

PROBLEM: To seek hypotheses concerning relations be- 
tween participation in brief group psychotherapy and 
role and status in a larger social group. 
POPULATION: 30 members of the freshman Leadership 
Training Group at the State College of Washington. This 
group meets once a week throughout the year. 
PROCEDURE: Six members of the LTG met one hour a 
week for five weeks in group therapy sessions. A wire 
recording was made of each session; members were given 
opportunity to listen to “play-backs.” Group observers 
reported briefly on process and content. The group was 
permitted to assess its own progress through summaries 
of responses to a “postmeeting reaction checklist” and 
sociometric tests. Assessment of role and status was made 
concurrently in the larger group by means of sociometric 
tests, one eliciting member identifications of roles played 
by others in the LTG, and the other, identifications of 
acceptees, rejectees, and isolates. These tests were given 
in the first, third, and fifth weeks of the experimental 
period. The “postmeeting reaction checklist” was ad- 
ministered each week. Cooperation of the LTG was se- 
cured by periodic generalized reports on results. 

RESULTS: Results are given (1) on association between 


role and status for each testing period, (2) on stability of ° 


role and status over the three testing periods, (3) on 
changes in role and status of group therapy participants 
in the larger social group. A brief descriptive case-study 
of the smaller group is presented. 
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| concLusions: Although the large and small group N’s are 
too small to permit extended generalization, the results 
suggest that brief group psychotherapy may effect at 
least temporary changes in roles and status of partici- 
pants as reflected in identifications by members of a 
larger social group. Implications for a research program 
in group therapy are discussed. 


4:45 pm Vocational aspirations. JosEPH STUBBINS, Jewish 
Vocational Service, Cincinnati. 
PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between the 
prestige level of vocational aspiration and certain per- 
sonal data. 
POPULATION: 219 veterans who sought vocational coun- 
seling. 
PROCEDURE: During counseling each subject was pre- 
} sented with a standard stimulus question designed to 
elicit an uninhibited vocational choice. The personal data 
about the subjects were obtained from interview 
schedules. 
RESULTS: Correlations at the .001 level of significance in- 
dicated that level of vocational aspiration as measured 
by a specially constructed prestige scale of occupations is 
positively related to: (1) Intelligence as measured by the 
Wonderlic Personnel Test, Form B, (r = .43). (2) Num- 
ber of years of schooling (r = .34). (3) The prestige level 
of the vocational objective agreed upon by subject and 
counselor (r = .52). 

Correlations at the .01 level of significance indicated 
that level of vocational aspiration is positively related to: 
(1) Computational interest on the Kuder (r = .18). (2) 
Literary interest on the Kuder (r = .19). (3) Comparative 
education or subject’s position as it exceeds (scored two), 
equals (scored one), or falls short of (scored zero) of his 
most advanced sibling (r = .18). (4) Pay level in service 
(r = .19). A negative relationship was found between 
level of aspiration and mechanical interest on the Kuder 
(r = —.22). 

Nine other variables correlated significantly at the .05 
level. Four multiple regression equations were computed 
including various combinations of the seventeen signifi- 
cant variables. 
concLusions: The low but significant correlations be- 
tween aspiration and six of the Kuder scales suggested 
that the use of inventoried interests in counseling be re- 
examined to determine to what extent the latter reflect 
prestige aspiration. If the tentative conclusion concerning 
the relative stability of aspiration and its relation to de- 
sirable traits of personality is confirmed by further re- 
search, then the problem of assisting a client to lower his 
aspiration is more complex than usually considered. 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 
6:30-8:00 PM, Tuesday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 
Hucu M. Bet. The Psychologist As a Counselor 
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EVALUATION OF COUNSELING TOOLS AND 
TECHNIQUES 


8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
DonaLp Swanson, Chairman 


8:50 am Rapid evaluation of vocational interests in the 
client’s own terms as an aid in counseling. GorDoN 
V. ANDERSON, University of Texas. 
PROBLEM: To develop scales for appraising the vocational 
interests of persons seeking counseling in such a way as 
to make the appraisal experience itself a more dynamic 
contribution to the counseling process; to increase 
validity and reliability of measurement, brevity and ease 
of administration with more flexibility in the selection of 
scales when used with clients of widely varied back- 
ground. 
POPULATION: The experimental studies were made with 
267 men seeking vocational counseling; 173 of these con- 
templated further college work, 94 expected to make a 
vocational adjustment without college training. In the 
counseling process, each client also took either the Kuder 
Preference Record or the Occupational Interest Inven- 
tory. The sub-groups were treated separately in statisti- 
cal analyses. 
PROCEDURE: A survey was made to ascertain the princi- 
pal occupations and occupational activities with local 
relevance. From this data, short-item scales were de- 
veloped requiring five to ten minutes for administration. 
Choices were not forced. Comparisons were made 
between an objective judging orientation and subjective 
interest attitudes. Scores were analyzed by appropriate 
statistical methods including factor analysis, to determine 
reliability, internal consistency, and inter-scale relation- 
ships. Validation on selected occupational groups and 
defined student populations is in progress. 
RESULTS: This approach was found to give reliable results 
with clients ranging from illiterates to college graduates, 
and to require only 15 to 20% of the usual time for 
interest measurement. An important contribution to im- 
proved orientation of the client is made, increasing the 
effectiveness of the vocational counseling. Possibility of 
selecting scales in terms of client abilities and opportuni- 
ties eliminates many ambiguities and misunderstandings 
arising from the usual “shot-gun’”’ approach. 
CONCLUSIONS: Steps in the direction of more in- 
dividualized appraisal of interests appear to make 
possible closer integration of measurement and counsel- 
ing. Brevity greatly facilitates validation among criterion 
groups. 


9:05 am Efficacy of certain interview techniques in test 
interpretation. Paut L. Dresset, Michigan State 
College. 

PROBLEM: The problem involved an attempt to determine 
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the efficacy of various types and degrees of client partici- 
pation in test interpretation procedure. 

PROCEDURE: (1) With the aid of Dr. Ross W. Matteson of 
the Michigan State College Counseling Center, the ex- 
perimental design was worked out and the necessary 
forms developed for test interpretation, interview rating, 
and the testing of self understanding. (2) Subjects were 
selected who met the criteria for selection agreed upon. 
(3) Each subject was given a preliminary test of self 
understanding. (4) Each subject was then administered 
a uniform battery of aptitude, interest, and personality 
tests. (5) Test results were interpreted, insofar as pos- 
sible under controlled conditions, to each subject, the 
interviews being recorded via wire recorder. (6) A com- 
mittee of four “experts” listened to each recording and 
rated each interview as to the type and degree of client 
participation. (7) Immediately following the test inter- 
pretation interview, the test of self understanding was re- 
administered and a questionnaire was completed by each 
subject indicating the extent of his satisfaction with 
progress and his feeling of security. (8) Approximately 
three months later the above test and questionnaire were 
repeated in an attempt to measure degree of retention. 
(9) Through analysis of variance and co-variance tech- 
niques, an attempt was made to measure and interpret 
differences in results as attributed (a) to counselors and 
(b) to techniques. 

CONCLUSIONS: Preliminary analysis indicates that, in 
general, a high degree of client participation was accom- 
panied by better self understanding and satisfaction with 
the counseling received. Complete analysis of the data 
will be available by the time the report is presented. 


9:20 am Factors related to voluntary discontinuance of 
contact during counseling. BARBARA A. KIRcH- 
HEIMER and Rospert R. HEADLEY, University of 
California. 

PROBLEM: Determination of the extent to which coun- 
selees voluntarily discontinue contact during the coun- 
seling process. It was felt that analysis of such failures 
would both provide an indirect evaluation of the service, 
and secondly add valuable knowledge for professional 
workers for the improvement of their techniques. 

POPULATION: All cases accepted for counseling during the 

calendar year of 1947, totaling 2,367 veterans. These con- 

sisted both of students at the University of California, 

Berkeley, and non-students from the surrounding area, 

under Public Laws’ 346 and 16. 

PROCEDURE: A detailed description is provided of coun- 

seling procedures within the Center and of methods used 

in maintaining contact with counselees. 

All cases for the calendar year 1947 were reviewed by 
an experienced clerk who listed those cases which had 
dropped out before a final solution was reached. Specific 
criteria were set up for determination of “incompletion”. 
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Each of the fourteen counselors whose cases were inf 


volved in this study then stated his interpretation of th 
counselee’s discontinuance. 

In the spring of 1949 the authors jointly rechecka 
every individual case, added their own evaluations, com. 
ments, and impressions, and developed categories unde 
which the various designations of the counselors could kk 
subsumed. A study was also made cf voluntary retuns 
to the counseling process at later dates. 

RESULTS: Results are presented in terms of the number 
and percentage of loss in the original survey, in the cou. 
selor review, and in both cases according to the stagein 
the process. Cases are categorized and described, anda 
number of factors having bearing on discontinuance are 
considered. 

CoNncLusIons: In addition to both positive and negative 
conclusions supporting methods used in the Center or 
indicating weaknesses, conclusions include discussion of 
the methodology of investigation, describing difficulties 
and suggesting refinements in technique. 


9:35 am Social status of women’s occupations. JAcos 
TucKMAN, Jewish Vocational Service, Montreal. 
PROBLEM: To determine social status rankings of women’s 
occupations in Canada; to compare the rank order ob- 
tained with that of a population in the U. S.; to compare 
social status rankings with those based on salary and 

desirability of working conditions. 

POPULATION: 6 groups including a total of 639 male and 
female college and high school students. 

PROCEDURE: 423 subjects ranked 29 women’s occupations 
on the basis of social prestige. The questionnaire and 
statistical treatment of the data were the same as thos 
employed by Baudler and Paterson. Median rankings of 
the occupations were correlated by sex and for each of 
the 6 groups. The consolidated rank order of the Montreal 
group was compared with that obtained in the Baudler 
and Paterson study. 

A second questionnaire, requiring subjects to rank the 
average salary for the same 29 occupations, was given 
to 107 students; and a third questionnaire, in which occu- 
pations were to be ranked according to desirability of 
working conditions was given to 109 students. The 
median rankings obtained from these two questionnaires 
were correlated with the rank order obtained according to 
social prestige. 

RESULTs: In the 6 groups the intercorrelations ranged from 
.93 to .99. The correlation of the rankings for men and 
women is .99. The same correlation was obtained between 
the rankings of the Montreal group and the American 
group. The social status rank order correlated .79 with 
rankings according to salary, and .95 with those obtained 
for desirability of working conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS: In Canada, as in the U. S., professional 
occupations are ranked highest in social status, followed 
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by white collar, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 
When occupations are ranked in terms of desirable work- 
ing conditions, an almost identical hierarchy is estab- 
lished; when they are ranked according to salary, sub- 
stantially the same results are obtained. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF THE 
COUNSELING PROGRAM 


10:00-11:00 AM, Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
Davip SEGAL, Chairman 


10:00 am Present policies and future plans of college 
guidance centers operating under VA contracts as 
related to pre-VA status of center. MITCHELL 
DreEESE, George Washington University. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether or not the present poli- 

cies and future plans are different in the College Guidance 

Centers which were first established under VA Contracts. 

To compare the attitudes of the two groups of institutions 

in regard to the value and influence of the VA College 

Guidance Centers on student personnel work. 

POPULATION: 154 representative colleges and universities 

overating VA Guidance Centers. 

PROCEDURE: By means of a questionnaire distributed by 

The American Council on Education to the college presi- 

dents, statements of present policies and future plans for 

the Centers were obtained along with expressed attitudes. 

These were analyzed in terms of pre-VA status of Center. 

RESULTS: 56% of the institutions did not have a pre-VA 

Center (the “Had Not” group); 44% had a pre-VA Cen- 

ter (the “Had” group). Ninety % of the “Hads” are 

planning to continue the program, compared with 76% 

of the “Had Nots”. More of the “Had Nots” are still 

undecided but only four institutions have decided to 
abandon the program. In general the attitudes of the 

“Had” and “Had Not” groups toward the VA College 

Program are strikingly similar. Both groups feel that the 

program has demonstrated its worth and must be incor- 

porated in the student personnel program. The “Had 

Nots” are planning greater restrictions on the availability 

of the future service and are more concerned about avail- 

ability of qualified personnel and financial support. 
concLusions: College Guidance Centers inaugurated 
under VA are likely to continue after contracts expire. 

Detailed plans and attitudes vary somewhat with the 

pre-VA status of the Centers, 


10:15 am A two-year program in a university for siu- 
dents with limited native ability or academic back- 
ground. HELEN MarsHALL, University of Utah. 

PROBLEM: The academic success of students assigned to 

the Terminal Program at the University of Utah during 

the Academic year 1948-49. 

POPULATION: 178 men, 77 women who were assigned to 
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the Terminal Program on admission to the University in 
the Fall Quarter of 1948. 

PROCEDURE: Assignment to Terminal Program was deter- 
mined by the application of a formula which weights 
grade-point-average on High School basic subjects and 
standard scores on the English and Natural Science sec- 
tions of the Cooperative Achievement Tests. All students 
whose predicted grade-point-average for the first quarter 
was as low as 0.60 (0.48) were automatically placed on 
the Terminal Program. These students were given special 
counseling service under the office of the Dean of Stu- 
dents. This counseling included limitations of total load, 
recommendation of necessary remedial courses, selection 
of courses within the ability of the student, and more than 
the usual amount of kelp with special problems in the 
field of personal adjustment, work habits, etc. 

A control group of 330 students regularly admitted 
consisted of students who had indicated on admission 
that they were unable to select a major. The predicted 
grade-point-average for these students ranged from 0.60 
to 2.40. 

RESULTS: Correlations for the actual GPA with PGPA for 
students on the Terminal Group will be compared with 
those for students in the “undecided” group. The two 
Groups will be compared for mortality. 

CONCLUSION: It seems likely that there is need for a pro- 
gram for terminal education in four-year state institu- 
tions. Careful counseling can reduce the mortality of 
borderline students to the advantage of the student as 
well as the institution. 


10:30 am A training program for counselors of “normal” 
adults. Irwin A. Berc and A. C. Van Duvusen, 
Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: A professional training program for counselors 

of adults with minimal clinical needs. 

POPULATION: 47 graduate students from psychology, ed- 

ucation, or the Division of Correlated Studies seeking 

professional training in counseling, guidance and person- 
nel work have served as counselors in a year training 
program. Thirteen of these are currently serving adult 
students seeking counseling in the evening division of 

Northwestern University. The counselor training is 

jointly supervised by three professional staff members: a 

clinical psychologist, an experimental psychologist, and 

a personnel specialist. 

PROCEDURE: The training consists primarily of: (1) In- 

service training through a practicum in counseling pro- 

cedures, techniques, and administration in a counseling 
service program for adult students. (2) A weekly seminar 
devoted to correlating observations made in actual coun- 
seling practice with theoretical concepts in psychotherapy 
and the development of improved counseling and admin- 
istrative procedures within the service program. (3) 
Group and individual guidance in the scientific method 
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to facilitate critical evaluation of studies in counseling, 
the design of their own research and as a guide for future 
professional experience. 

RESULTS: Of 439 clients who have been served, 90% ex- 
press general or entire satisfaction with their individual 
counselor. All 47 counselor trainees in the program over 
the last three years have indicated a personal feeling of 
professional growth and confidence. Although the profes- 
sional staff is aware of limitations in the program, it is 
enthusiastic about the apparent value of such training. 
CONCLUSION: This program provides an opportunity for 
graduate counselor trainees to develop knowledge and 
skills in: (1) counseling methods for the “normal” adult 
population; (2) handling administrative functions per- 
taining to counseling program, and (3) the use of the 
scientific method in their professional career. 


10:45 am Vocational, avocational and educational guid- 
ance at a psychiatric hospital. Epwarp I. STRONGIN, 
New York City. 

In the past three years patients at the New York Hos- 
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pital, Westchester Division, have been receiving vog 
tional, avocational and educational guidance. This py 
gram, well accepted by both patients and staff, has ng 
reached a point at which it can be evaluated and somed 
the basic findings growing out of this study can be & 


scribed. Because of the special problems involved if 


working with people who have had an emotional illneg 
and the integration of such a program with the other pm 
cedures of the hospital, many new factors had to be om. 
sidered. The results, special procedures used, and cm. 
tribution of such a program will be described in this 


paper. 
SOCIAL HOUR 
5:00-7:00 PM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 1/7, 
See page 238.) 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES 


8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
Dr. Arnotp H. HitpENn, Chairman 


8:50 am Machine-scored Civil Service tests of dexterity 
and perception, validated for printer’s assistants in 
the United States Treasury Department. Ernest S. 
Primorr, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
PROBLEM: To develop a battery of tests practicable for 
use with 12,000 competitors in selecting workers capable 
of high machine-paced production and rapid, accurate 
inspection. 
POPULATION: 278 printer’s assistants employed at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: The following requirements 
were found in a job analysis: (1) Rapidity; (2) Coordina- 
tion; (3) Wrist-finger strength; (4) Dexterity; (5) Per- 
ception; (6) Attention; (7) Repetitive; (8) Pace. Of eleven 
tests devised for preliminary trial, the following gave best 
results: (A) Location, in which the candidate marks an- 
swer-sheet spaces according to a list (for elements 1, 7). 
(B) Placing, in which the candidate rapidly aligns a sheet 
against marks on the test page to determine inaccuracies 
(for elements 2, 4, 5). (C) Form Perception. (D) Five- 
minute Dotting (for elements 1, 2, 3, 7). In a preliminary 
investigation with 54 workers, it was found that at the 
point where half passed, 79% of those rated superior but 
only 23 % of those rated inferior passed. Weights and test 
lengths were adjusted. Then, in a follow-up with 224 


workers, the following percentages of groups, in descend 
ing order of rated excellence, were found to pass: 78% 
(excellent), 63%, 51% (average), 39%, and 23% (in 
ferior). Of workers who could not work at the press be 
cause of seeming “timidity”, only 20% passed. A verbal 
intelligence test yielded negligible results. The factor 
pattern was different in the follow-up than in the prelim- 
inary, but the battery retained validity. 

CONCLUSIONS: Three machine-scored tests of dexterity 
and perception and a self-scoring dotting test proved 
practicable and valid. For stability, validity should rest 
on job requirements as well as statistical findings. 


9:05 am An analysis of the effectiveness of personal coun- 
seling with veterans. Art A. KramisH, VA Re 
gional Office, Denver. (Abstract exceeded 300-word 
limit.) 


9:20 am Validation of a pencil-and-paper test battery § 


for 10 major groups of office machine operators. 

MEYER U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
PROBLEM: To validate simultaneously a battery of pen- 
cil-and-paper tests for 10 office machine operator occupa- 
tional groups and to determine weights and standards 
which are relatively simple to apply for large groups d 
competitors. 
POPULATION: Approximately 1,500 Federal war-service 
incumbent operators of the following machines: addressing 
and graphotype, billing and listing, bookkeeping, calcu- 
lating, card punch, miscellaneous duplicating, miscel- 
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laneous office appliance, multilith press, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines. 

PROCEDURE: Based on job analysis, a test battery con- 
sisting of the following tests was selected: (1) A name 
and number checking-coding test. (2) A recognition test 
of similarities between pictured objects. (3) A verbal 
abilities test. (4) A dexterity-location test using a 
machine-scored answer sheet. (5) (for bookkeeping and 
calculating machine operators onfy) a test of estimation 
of simple computations. Ratings were obtained for war- 
service incumbents who took the regular examination in 
an attempt to attain permanent status. For some occupa- 
tions, notably card punch operators, production records 
were also secured. 

RESULTS: Both zero-order and multiple correlations of 
the tests with ratings and with production records were 
computed for large groups of competitors under the same 
supervisors, and differential weights determined for the 
various occupations. The effect of these weights for the 
miscellaneous groups is currently being ascertained. 
concLusions: It is practicable to give a single pencil and 
paper machine-scored test battery in lieu of several per- 
formance tests. For most of the office machine occupa- 
tions, these pencil and paper tests discriminate well be- 
tween high-rated employees and low-rated employees. 


9:35 am The United States Air Force trains its university 
instructors how to teach. JoHn Gray PEATMAN, 
The City College of New York. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe an operating 
program of the U. S. Air Force which universities might 
well emulate. For the first time, to our knowledge, a sys- 
tematic and well-integrated attempt has been made to 
train instructors at the university level how to teach. 
Unlike our universities which graduate hundreds of 
PhD’s who go into university teaching with literally no 
training or real experience in the art of teaching, the Air 
Force has blazed a trail about which psychologists and 
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educators should at least be informed. Perhaps, after a 
thorough study of the implications of what has alrea¢y 
been achieved by the Air University of the Air Force, 
some graduate schools may wish to capitalize on its ex- 
perience and produce PhD’s who are not only scholars 
with the promise of more scholarship but who are also 
adept in the basic behavior for which so many are em- 
ployed, viz., teaching. 

The Instructor Training Division of the Air University 
is located at the Air Force Special Staff School at Craig 
Field, Alabama. Its objective is to prepare selected 
officers of the Air Force for duty as instructors within the 
training and educational system of the Air Force, includ- 
ing their educational duties in its ROTC units at colleges 
and universities. The scope of the instruction, which is 
organized into a six-week program for successive classes 
of officer students, includes actual experience in planning, 
preparation, and flexible application of instructional 
methods and instructional aids, as well as practice in 
speaking, writing, group discussion, reading, listening, 
and observing, for more effective methods of teacher- 
student communication. 

The nature of the training program will be described. 


PRESIDENTIAI ADDRESS AND PANEL 
DISCUSSION 
4:00-6:00 PM, Wednesday, Wedgewood Room, Brown 


RoGER M. BELLOws. Aims, Objectives, and Functions of 
the Division of Psychologists in Public Service. 

Tuomas L. BRANSFORD, Chairman of the Policy and 
Planning Committee of Division 18 

Participants: BEATRICE J. DvorAK, MARION BARTLETT, 
Haro ip S. SKEELS, E. Prrmorr AND H. S. Conran. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
8 :50-10:50 AM, Saturday, Room 321, Brown 


Rocer M. BELLows, President 


DIVISION OF MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


» SYMPOSIUM: POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY TO INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3:40 PM, Tuesday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 


(Sponsored jointly by Divisions 14 and 19. See page 
277.) 


BUSINESS MEETING 
5:00-6:00 PM, Wednesday, Room C, Cosmopolitan 


ArTHUR W. MELTON, President 


SYMPOSIUM: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND HU- 
MAN RESOURCES PROGRAMS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES AND RESERVE OFFICER PROGRAMS 


10:00-12:00 AM, Thursday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 
CoLonEL W. B. McKean, Marine Corps, Chairman 


Participants: CoLoNeEL CHARLES S. GERSONT, 
Army; COLONEL Ropert H. HERMAN, Air Force; 
Lieut. CoLtonet B. D. Gopsotp, Marine Corps; 
Lieut. JosEPH S. SNYDER, Navy. 
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MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY I 
1:40-2:40 PM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 
J. W. Macmitran, Chairman 


1:40 pm Developing principles of naval leadership. Don- 
ALD E. LUNDBERG, Cornell University. (Abstract ex- 
ceeded 300-word limit) 


1:55 pm Reliability of ratings for high-ranking officers. 
STANLEY C. Markey, B. J. WinER and GLORIA 
HALPERN Fatx, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: This study was made to determine the proper 

number of “Buddy Ratings” needed to make the total 

rating reliable. 

POPULATION: 328 general officers in the grades of Briga- 

dier General and Major General. 

PROCEDURE: (a) Each general officer in the study rated 

15 to 25 other generals in his grade on two scales: (1) A 

20-point scale on over-all efficiercy; (2) A ranking within 

the group being rated by this particular rater. (b) The 
study was conducted by mail with 95% of the subjects 
responding. (c) Using the IBM multiplier, successive 
averages for increasing numbers of raters were computed. 

The minimum number of averages needed for reliable 

evaluation was considered to have been reached when the 

addition of one more rater did not affect the average 
rating. 

CONCLUsIONsS: Since this study has as its subject general 

officers, all of whom work at the high executive level, the 

results will provide a basis for research in industry and 
government on executive selection and evaluation. 


2:10 pm The validity of physical proficiency tests in pre- 
dicting aptitude for service ratings at the} United 
States Military Academy. JANE B. Berry and Hv- 
BERT E. BROGDEN, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: To determine individual validities of a series 

of physical proficiency tests in order to select a battery 

with optimal validity for predicting Aptitude for Service 

Ratings at West Point. 

POPULATION: (A) 217 cadets (representative sample of 

class of 1949); (B) 254 cadets (1st Regiment of class of 

1950); (C) and (D) two entire West Point classes. 

PROCEDURE: (A) A battery of 23 physical proficiency tests 

was administered to population (A). A second battery of 

23 physical proficiency tests was administered to’popula- 

tion (B). A battery of 10 physical proficiency tests was 

administered to populations (C) and (D). (B) Aptitude 
for Service Ratings (a composite rating by fellow cadets, 
tactical officers and military instructors) is routinely ob- 
tained on all cadets. (C) Product-moment correlations 
among the physical proficiency tests and the Aptitude for 

Service Ratings were computed for populations (A) and 

(B). Weights for optimum prediction of the Aptitude for 

Service Rating were obtained for data of populations (A) 


and (B) separately, and were cross-validated. Using ty 
intercorrelations available in both populations (A) g 
(B) and the validities from populations (C) and ()) 
multiple correlations and partial regressions were o 
puted for the latter populations. 

RESULTs: (1) The multiple correlations of the best con 
posites range from values in the .30’s for the batteries ¢ 
10 tests to coefficients in the .50’s for the longer batterig 
of tests. (2) Several of the physical proficiency tests wer 
found to operate as suppressors; at least one showing; 
consistently significant negative weight. (3) The validity 
coefficients and beta weights of the individual variably 
will be presented. 


2:25 pm Follow-up study of West Point evaluative mea 
ures in the prediction of officer efficiency. Eva Ruy 
SELL and Ricuarp H. Gaytorp, Personnel 
search Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: (1) Determination of the relationship betwen 
West Point performance measures (Academic grades, ap 
titude for service ratings, conduct, physical efficiency) 
and success as Army officers 18 months following gradu 
tion as measured by the standard Army officer efficieny 
report. (2) Determination of the extent to which degre 
of contact between rating officers and ratees affects thes 
coefficients. (3) Determination of the extent to whid 
West Point measures relate to officer success in three 
branches of the Army (Infantry, Technical, Air Corps). 
(4) Determination of the relative predictive value of com 
ponents of the Aptitude for Service Rating, i.e., rating 
by cadets and tactical officers on leadership, attitude, 
military appearance, preference in war. 
POPULATION: 280 members of the West Point Class of 1944. 
PROCEDURE: (1) West Point measures were related to thE 
criterion for the group as a whole. (2) These relationships 
were studied within the three subgroups of the total pop 
ulation divided according to Branches. (3) These relatior 
ships were studied within two sub-groups divided accord- 
ing to degree of contact between rater and ratee. 

RESULTS: (1) Academic variables in contrast to the nor 

academic variables showed low relationships to on-the 

job success. (2) The criterion correlations were somewhat 
higher for subjects more closely observed by rating off- 
cers. (3) Differential success in the three Branches could 
not be predicted from differential success in the various 
academic courses. In general, however, correlations wert 
higher for the Infantry than for the other two groups 

(4) With respect to Aptitude for Service components, 

cadet ratings proved slightly superior to officer ratings 

The leadership component was somewhat more valid than 

the others. 

CONCLUSIONS: Conclusions are drawn concerning the 

pertinence of academic against non-academic measures 

of college performance to the success of supervisory per- 
sonnel. 
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MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY II 
2:50-3:50 PM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Morris S. VITELES, Chairman 


2:50 pM The use of the “Critical Incident Technique” 
in the construction of an evaluation procedure for 
airline pilots. Tuomas Gorpon, University of Chi- 
cago. 

PROBLEM: To develop a reliable evaluation procedure for 

airline pilots based upon previous determination of the 

critical requirements of the job. 

PROCEDURE: The procedure involved the use of the “crit- 

ical incident technique” for collecting 923 incidents in 

which some specific behavior on the part of an airline 
pilot proved to have made the difference between success- 
ful and unsuccessful functioning on the job. Incidents col- 
lected consisted primarily of accidents and near-acci- 
dents, obtained ‘from the files of the Civil Aeronautics 

Board and from 328 semi-structured interviews with 

airline and CAA pilots. 

The incidents were subjected to a content analysis 
which involved the following: (1) extracting from each 
incident the specific pilot acts contributing toward mak- 
ing the incident critical, (2) sorting the acts into compo- 
nents of the job in which the acts occurred, (3) grouping 
together all identical acts occurring in each job compo- 
nent. 

A standard flight-check was constructed consisting of 
tasks identical with or similar to the critical job compo- 
nents. Each task was broken down into items designed to 
measure the critical behavior found to occur most fre- 
quently. A special recording form was developed for 
checkpilots to record objective observations for each test 
item. 

The flight-check was administered to two groups of 
pilots (N = 27, 26). Each flew two flights on successive 
days. On each flight two checkpilots made independent 
observations. Sixty different checkpilots participated. 
The checkpilots on the second flight were not the same as 
those on the first. 

RESULTS: Observer-observer and test-retest reliabilities 

were .86 and .76. Flight-check scores and experience level 

correlated significantly greater than zero. Check-pilot 
reaction was generally favorable to the procedure. 

CONCLUSIONS: The fact that the reliability of the pro- 

cedure was considerably higher than pilot evaluation 

procedures developed previously may be attributed in 
part to the use of the “critical incident technique”. 

(Slides) 


3:05 pm The efficiency of a synthetic flight training de- 
vice as a function of its design characteristics. A. C. 
Witttams, JR. and Ratpo FLexman, University of 
Illinois. 

PROBLEM: To measure transfer of training in the School 

Link trainer to primary flight training in an aircraft; to 
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determine the source of transfer and to relate it to the 
design characteristics of the trainer. 

POPULATION: 48 non-pilot college students. 

PROCEDURE: Twenty-four naive subjects were given 
flight training in a School Link trainer followed by 
flight training in an Aeronca aircraft. A control group of 
24 received training only in the air. The training syllabus 
used was broken down into 200 specific items of per- 
formance grouped into 11 maneuvers. Students were 
trained in all cases to a criterion of three consecutive 
performances of each maneuver without errors on any 
item within the maneuver. Transfer of training on each 
item was measured by the savings in errors accomplished 
by Link trained students in the air compared with 
Control group students. 

RESULTs: An overall transfer of training of +28% was 
obtained. Percentage of transfer on various items ranged 
from —90% to +83%. Items were ranked according to 
order of difficulty based on frequency of errors made by 
the control group thus identifying items most important 
for flight training. Of the fifty most difficult items 
significant positive transfer was obtained on sixteen and 
significant negative transfer on one. On the remaining 
33 items there were generally small savings in favor of 
the Link but in each instance the savings were not 
great enough to reach significance. Analysis of these 
non-transfer items showed that many could be combined 
into groups based upon a common relationship to air- 
craft performance characteristics. Further analysis re- 
vealed discrepancies between trainer and aircraft per- 
formance with respect to these characteristics which 
could be the cause of lack of transfer. Recommendations 
concerning modification of trainer design were made. 


3:20 pm The visibility of different aircraft color schemes 
against mottled backgrounds typical of arctic ter- 
rain. WALTER F. GretHeR, Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, Dayton. 

PROBLEM: Visibility determinations were made of various 
color schemes for making aircraft maximally visible 
against mottled and vari-colored arctic terrain. One of 
the particular questions attacked was whether chromatic 
markings, with some sacrifice of achromatic contrast, 
are superior to achromatic schemes providing maximum 
possible contrast. Previous research with uniform back- 
grounds has indicated the visibility advantage of maxi- 
mum achromatic contrast. 

POPULATION: Ten men with normal visual acuity and 

color vision served as subjects in each of the two éxperi- 

ments included in this investigation. 

PROCEDURE: Miniature silhouettes of F-80 aircraft were 

cut out of aluminum and painted in a variety of pat- 

terns, using insignia red, insignia blue, international 
orange, and black as colors in addition to the natural 
aluminum finish. These models were viewed against 
panels painted to simulate colored photographs of 
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typical arctic terrain. By means of a suitable exposure 
device the subject controlled the time needed in searching 
for the model. Neither the location of the model on a 
panel nor the panel on which it would appear were 
known in advance to the subject. The exposure time, 
number of failures in 30 seconds of exposure, and number 
of false locations constituted the experimental measure- 
ments. 
RESULTS: Of the various patterns tested the one which 
gave the largest solid area of color, with half of the 
aircraft remaining aluminum, gave the best results. 
Insignia red and international orange were considerably 
more visible than either insignia blue or black. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded from this experiment 
that against mottled backgrounds superior visibility 
can be obtained by the use of a properly chosen chro- 
matic stimulus, even though such use of color entails a 
sacrifice of brightness contrast. The success of color in 
such an application would appear to depend upon the 
choice of a hue which contrasts with the predominant 
colors of the background. 

Capt. Lawrence R. Wilcox collaborated in this experi- 
ment. (Slides) 


3:35 pm A factorial study of incentives in certain learning 
and performance situations. WILLAM G. MATHENY, 
Ray C. Hackman, and R. Y. WALKER, University 
of Maryland. 

PROBLEM: To determine the contributions and interac- 
tions of 1) praise; 2) reproof; and 3) competition to 
variation in performance in a psycho-motor laboratory 
task and a more complex, inherently more interesting 
task, namely, the game of golf. 
POPULATION: Seventy-two male volunteers between the 
ages of 18 and 36 acted as subjects for the psycho- 
motor task situation. From these 72 subjects, 24 were 
selected for the golf situation. All subjects were students 
at the University of Maryland. 
PROCEDURE: The basic design used a block of 24 individ- 
uals apportioned into ability groups of equal size. Each 
group was subjected to each of six combinations of 
conditions in one or both of the task situations. Individ- 
uals were assigned to ability groups on the basis of initial 
ability and to experimental conditions at random. The 
subjects performed in groups of four except during “no 
competition” trials. One block of 24 subjects per- 
forming the psycho-motor task competed for a monetary 
reward. Immediate knowledge of results was present 
throughout each of the tasks. Under praise conditions 
the subjects were encouraged and their performance 
cited as exemplary. Under conditions of reproof the 
subjects were subjected to recriminations, negative 
criticism, and verbal attack on their ability and per- 
formance. 

RESULTS: Analysis of results suggests real differences in 


the effect of praise and reproof in the golf situatig 
Performance is improved under conditions of praig 
and competition in contrast to conditions of reprog 
and “no competition”. This is in marked contrast ty 
performance under laboratory conditions where they 
variables contribute little to variation in performang 
except when a monetary reward is added to the competi 
tive situations. 

CONCLUSIONS: There seems little doubt that the motive. 
tional conditions examined here operate differentially in 
a laboratory task and one inherently more interesting 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY III 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
Frank A. GELDARD, Chairman 


8:50 am Reaction time to kinesthetic stimulation re 
sulting from sudden arm displacement. Ros 
CHERNIKOFF, Naval Research Laboratory. 

PROBLEM: It has been suggested that precision motions 

are under the control of visual or kinesthetic feedback. 

Previous studies have shown that visual feedback is not 

effective in the control of certain high speed movements. 

Kinesthesis thus may be the mode of sensory control. 

In order to understand the role of kinesthesis in the 
guidance of behavior, it is important to know how rapidly 
a human can respond to a kinesthetic stimulus. This 
study represents an attempt to make this determination. 
POPULATION: Six Navy enlisted men. 

PROCEDURE: The kinesthetic stimulus was furnished 

by dropping the subject’s splinted right arm which at 

the start was held in a horizontal position by means of an 
electromagnet. In one situation the subject responded 
by releasing a key with the fingers of the left hand. Ina 
second situation the subject’s response consisted of 
halting the falling arm as quickly as possible. In this 
case the onset of the response was measured by an ac- 
celerometer mounted on the splint which bound the arm. 

For purposes of comparison, auditory and _ tactual 
reaction times were secured with the key release as the 
response. 

For all conditions there were two practice sessions of 
35 trials each. Data was gathered during four sessions 
of 35 trials per condition, the first 10 of which were 
practice. 

RESULTS: The reaction time values with the key release 

as a response were as follows: Tactual, 160.3 ms.; au- 

ditory, 151.5 ms.; kinesthetic, 149.6 ms. With the ar 
resting of fall as the response, the kinesthetic reaction 
time averaged 129.4 ms. This slightly smaller value 
differed significantly from the other three measures. 

No other differences were significant. 

CONCLUSIONS: Under certain conditions, the kinesthetic 

reaction time is significantly shorter than that to touch 
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or audition. The role of kinesthesis in the control of 
movement will be discussed. (Slides) 


9:05 am The characteristics of manual corrective re- 
sponses to step-function velocity errors. Mar- 
GUERITE L. Younc and Henry P. BrrMIncHAM, 
Naval Research Laboratory. 

PROBLEM: This study was designed as an extension of 
previous work of the Psychology Section of the Naval 
Research Laboratory which was concerned with the 
manual corrective responses to suddenly introduced 
errors of position. The present study was concerned 
with the manual corrective responses to suddenly intro- 
duced errors of velocity. 
POPULATION: Ten adult subjects were used. 
PROCEDURE: Through the use of an electronic device, a 
target is presented on the face of a cathode ray tube. 
The subject is instructed to keep the target on a hairline 
centered on the face of the tube. Suddenly the target 
begins to move either to the right or to the left at one 
of four constant velocities. Using a joystick, the subject 
moves the target back to the hairline with a single, 
rapid, continuous motion. By means of appropriate 
measuring devices and differentiating circuits, the 
subject’s response is analyzed electrically into time plots 
of position, rate, and acceleration. These plots are 
photographed each time a response is made. 
RESULTS: As the stimulus velocities are increased, the 
subject responds more rapidly and with higher accelera- 
tions. The amplitude of the response also increases sys- 
tematically with increases in the stimulus velocity. 
Response time changes only slightly but in the same 
direction. 
concLusions: As the stimulus velocity increases, the 
subject applies more force in making his correction and 
he applies this force at a greater rate. Response to 
velocity errors is thus shown to follow the same trends 
as those previously demonstrated for responses to 
position errors. (Slides) 


9:20 am Studies in perception of time delay. WILLIAM 
C. Bret and Metvin J. Warrick, Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Dayton. 

Many controls are designed which operate units of 
equipment in which the position of the units, or the 
effect of the position of these units, is known only by 
observing an indicator. Frequently these systems have 
a time delay between the instant that the controls are 
operated and the time when change in the position of 
the indicator takes place. In studying the effects of 
different amounts of such time delays on the accuracy 
of performance in operating a control continuously, the 
authors also have investigated the length of time delay 
which must be present before a delay between a discrete 
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response and the response’s effect on an indicator can 
be perceived. 

Laboratory personnel served as subjects. On each trial 
a subject released a key which turned on a neon light 
after an intervening time delay of either 0, 40, 60, 80 
or 120 ms. These intervals were introduced at random 
during the test. A subject judged either (1) that the 
light came on immediately when he made his response, 
or (2) that there was a delay. Separate experiments with 
finger response (10 subjects) and with hand-and-arm 
response (10 subjects) have given similar results, the 
limen being approximately 50 and 75 ms. for 50% and 
75% correct judgments. 

Comparable results have been obtained in a third 
experiment in which each of 10 subjects responded to 
the illumination of a neon bulb by releasing a key as 
rapidly as possible. The light was extinguished auto- 
matically at fixed short intervals after its onset, which 
amounted to extinction at different time intervals before 
or after the subject’s response was made. The subject 
judged whether the light had extinguished before or 
after he had made his response. 

Implications of these findings for feedback and control 
problems will be discussed. 


9:35 am Intermittency of response as a basis for predict- 
ing optimum time constants with acceleration 
control. Ltoyp V. SEARLE, Naval Research Lab- 
oratory. 

PROBLEM: The application of existing servo theory to the 

human operator assumes that response to varying inputs 

is continuous. There is evidence, however, to support 
the hypothesis that the operator corrects errors intermit- 
tently, at a frequency of about 2 per second (Craik). 

Because of ambiguities in the records of continuous 

tracking error such evidence is necessarily indirect, 

being largely confined to (a) the periodic, or wavy, ap- 
pearance of error curves, and (b) analogy with response 
to intermittent presentations, where it is known that 
the time for reaction plus response is about 3 second. 

The intermittency hypothesis may also be evaluated 
as a basis for predicting optimum response characteristics 
of a control mechanism. For example, when the operator 
has an aided tracking control—in which his pointer 
responds to each displacement of the control handle 

with both (a) a direct position displacement and (b) a 

change in velocity—it is possible to show that the 

ponents should be equal to the time interval between 
successive corrections. Studies have shown that the 
optimum relation (the aided tracking time constant) 
does, in fact, approximate the value of 0.5 seconds. 

The present study investigates the addition to tracking 
control of a third component, acceleration, and tests for 
the optimum sensitivity relations of all three components. 
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In particular, a test is made of the prediction that 
optimum sensitivities for the direct, velocity, and ac- 
celeration components would prove to be in the ratios 
of 1:4:8, respectively. 

RESULTS: Results with eight adult subjects, tested with 
varying combinations of control response (1) agree 
closely with the predicted result, (2) show a definite 
improvement in accuracy with the addition of accelera- 
tion, and (3) indicate that the optimum ratio remains 
stable with variations in subjects, course difficulty, and 
other factors. (Slides) 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY IV 
10:00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
T. G. ANpDREws, Chairman 


10:00 am Some factors affecting the setting of dial 
knobs. S. D. S. Spracc, University of Rochester. 
These results are part of a project to study funda- 
mental motor abilities, under contract with the Special 
Devices Center, Office of Naval Research. The research 
assistance of Arthur Davidson and Donald Devoe is 
acknowledged. 
PROBLEM: To determine the accuracy with which sub- 
jects can duplicate or can bisect (by turning a simple 
dial knob) an angular extent which they have been al- 
lowed to sample, as a function of: size of angle, type of 
end-point cue presented, and plane in which the knob 
is to be turned. 
POPULATION: Right-handed, male college students 
served as S’s (N = 2 groups of 10 each). 
PROCEDURES: Subjects were permitted to sample a 
given angular extent, then attempted to duplicate (or, 
in part of the experiment, to bisect) that angular extent. 
Angular extents presented were: 20, 40, 80, and 160 
degrees. Tactual-kinesthetic, auditory, or visual end- 
point cues were provided, and frontal, sagittal, and 
horizontal positions were employed. 
RESULTS: The results are presented as functions of the 
experimental dimensions studied. Preliminary analysis 
of the data indicate that: (1) plane in which the knob 
is located and type of end-point cue are relatively un- 
important in determining the accuracy of settings; 
(2) accuracy (expressed as a per cent of the angle) in- 
creases with the size of the angle; (3) a persistent positive 
constant error (“over-setting”) is present in all the bisec- 
tion results, and also for the two smallest angles in the 
duplication results; this bias, however, becomes of zero 
order magnitude for the two largest angles in the duplica- 
tion results; and (4) for all conditions studied duplication 
yields more accurate performance than bisection. 
CONCLUSIONS: The implications of these findings for 
the design of instrument controls, such as those for 
volume, tuning, focussing, bracketting, etc., will be 
discussed. (Slides) 
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10:15 am A technique for the investigation of the prac- 
tical limits of speeded speech. RrcHarp H. HEnne- 
MAN, University of Virginia. 

This research was done principally by Mr. W. D. 
Garvey, as a part of an Air Force contract on aviation 
communication. The purpose of this phase of the con- 
tract research was to explore the practical limits of 
speeding up recorded speech without undue sacrifice 
of intelligibility. The principal problem was that of 
devising a technique for speeding up speech without 
attendant distortion or pitch increase. After preliminary 
study of earlier methods, a procedure was evolved which 
yielded no audible change other than an increased rate 
at which the word seemed to be spoken. The technique 
consisted essentially of chopping small segments from 
a plastic base recording tape containing a speech record, 
splicing so as to eliminate gaps in the record, and sub- 
sequently transcribing the abbreviated speech record 
onto an intact plastic recording tape. Two variables 
were introduced into this chopping technique: (a) length 
of segment removed; and (b) ratio of segment removed 
to the adjoining segments left in. With this procedure 
it has been possible to prepare eleven experimental 
tapes containing speech records with varying speed-up 
rates up to 400% that of the unchopped tape, and with 
varying proportions of the test words removed. 

Oscilloscope tracings of the sound from the experi- 
mental tapes are being photographed in order to make 
a visual analysis of the auditory patterns. The first 
studies were conducted with the Harvard Psycho 
Acoustic Laboratory Auditory Test No. 14 (Spondaic 
Words). Preliminary results indicate that at a presenta- 
tion rate 400% faster than that of the unmodified test, 
subjects are able to identify the words with a mean of 
about 40% correctness. Approximately 60% intel- 
ligibility is retained with a rate of 3.5 times that of the 
original test. At a speed-up rate of 300%, intelligibility 
is approximately 80%; at 200% speed-up, intelligibility 
is greater than 95%. (Slides) 


10:30 am Effect of horizontal vs. vertical stimulus- 
separation on performance in a dual-pursuit task. 
Paut M. Fitts, Aero Medical Laboratory, Dayton, 
and CHARLES W. Srmon, Antioch College. 

PROBLEM: Performance in a perceptual-motor task in- 

volving control of two stimulus objects was studied in 

order to compare horizontal with vertical separation of 
stimuli at four stimulus-separation distances. 

POPULATION: Twelve college men served as subjects. 

PROCEDURE: The Grether Dual Compensatory-pursuit 

Apparatus was employed. Subjects tried to keep the 

pointers on two circular instrument-dials centered by 

operating control knobs, one with either hand. Dials 
were separated by 4, 8, 12 or 16 inches either vertically 
or horizontally. The pointer position for horizontal 
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separation was at nine o’clock; for vertical separation 
it was at twelve o’clock. 

Each day subjects were run twice under each of the 
eight conditions in counter-balanced sequence. This was 
repeated for six days. The performance criterion was 
the per cent of time both pointers were kept centered 
simultaneously. 

RESULTS: Average performance was as follows for the 
eight conditions. Horizontal separation: 61% at four 
inches, 49% at eight inches, 44% at twelve inches, 40% 
at sixteen inches. Vertical separation: 52% at four 
inches, 45% at eight inches, 36% at twelve inches, 
33% at sixteen inches. Performance was better for a 
smaller than for a larger stimulus-separation distance 
and for a horizontal than for the corresponding vertical 
separation. This was true for each individual subject 
without exception, as well as for group means. 
CONCLUSIONS: Performance on a dual-pursuit task is 
better with horizontal than with vertical stimulus 
separation. This superiority may be due either (a) to 
less accurate eye fixations or (b) to less effective periph- 
eral vision in the vertical than the horizontal plane. 


10:45 am A test of the psychological refractory period. 
FRANKLIN V. TAyLor and Henry P. BrrmMincHAM, 
Naval Research Laboratory. 

PROBLEM: Craik, Vince and Hick have reported data 
which they have interpreted as evidence of a psycho- 
logical refractory period. This refractory period is as- 
signed an important role in their theories of human 
target tracking behavior. They state that the refractory 
period is of such a nature that the response to a second 
stimulus will be delayed until the response to the first 
stimulus has been completed. 

The present study represents an attempt to observe 
this refractory period. 

POPULATION: Five adults. 

PROCEDURE: Through the use of an electronic device, a 

target is presented on the face of a cathode ray tube. 

This target may be displaced suddenly to the right or 

left. The subject is instructed to track the target with 

a joystick each time it jumps. The responses are analyzed 

electrically into time plots of position, rate and accelera- 

tion. 

Each subject was given 120 tests where the first dis- 

placement was followed a short time later by a second 
in the same or opposite direction. The displacements 
followed one another an equal number of times by .1, .2, 
3, .4, .5, or .6 seconds. These double-step tests were 
randomized and mixed in with 20 tests in which only 
a single displacement was presented. 
RESULTS: Clear evidence of overlap between the first 
and second responses is found for the shorter separation 
intervals. On the average, the second response is lower 
in rate and acceleration than the first. 


CONCLUSIONS: (1) A refractory period so long that it 
delays the beginning of a second response until the 
termination of a preceding motion is not demonstrated. 

(2) The maximum force applied during a response of 
a given amplitude is reduced when this response follows 
closely another. This reduction in force necessitates an 
increased response duration. This nonlinearity may be 
taken as evidence of one type of refractory period. 
(Slides) 
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11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Saturday, Room D, 
Cosmopolitan 


Greorce K. Chairman 


11:10 am Basic military subjects test: an instrument to 
select Army recruits for promotion. Mitton LEVINE 
and Harotp L. McApoo, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: In 1947, the War Department General Staff 

requested investigation of the general problem of ad- 

vancement of recruits. The Basic Military Subjects 

Test, based on the Military Training Program, was 

therefore developed. 

POPULATION: Trainees, without prior military training, 

were tested on two equivalent forms in the first (N = 

1350), seventh (N = 1000) and 13th (final) (N = 540) 

week of training. 

PROCEDURE: Analysis of the Military Training Program 

disclosed areas for which objective type test items were 

to be developed. Two forms of 127 items each were 
constructed. Part and total scores of the Army General 

Classification Test and ratings by platoon leaders and 

sergeants were obtained. A complete alternative item 

analysis was accomplished and the “rights” were corre- 
lated with week of training and the percentage gain after 

7 and 13 weeks was computed. The per cent correct for 

the total population was obtained for the five AGCT levels. 

RESULTS: 30% of the items were answered correctly 

more frequently by recruits with 7 weeks of training 

than with 13 weeks of training. Many items in this 
group were taught in the first 7 weeks and the correct 
response was affected more by AGCT level at the 7th 
week of training than at 13th. Items with the greatest 
per cent gain after 13 weeks of training were selected as 
valid items in differentiating trained and untrained men. 

CONCLUSIONS: When promotion of recruits is based on 

mastery of the Military Training Program, the Basic 

Military Subjects Test can be used to screen those men 

who have learned the minimum objectives. The retention 

of subject matter differed for recruits in 7th and 13th 
week of training. The data indicate the advisability 
of investigating differential learning and training at 
the training division level. 

Mr. Thomas J. Houston participated in this study. 
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11:25 am Objective tests for promotion of marines. 

Howarp F. Upuorr, U.S. Marine Corps. 
PROBLEM: The establishment and organization of a 
promotional testing program for Marine Corps personnel. 
OUTLINE: Promotions in the Marine Corps are in part to 
be based upon demonstrated achievement in general 
military knowledge and specialized knowledge in a 
technical field. This paper deals with the structure and 
organization of the testing program. 

The steps discussed concerning this promotion testing 
program are: (a) Administrative details: how program 
operates, how tests are administered, part tests play in 
promotion. (b) Technical details: (1) Relation to Marine 
Corps job analysis program, presenting functional 
groupings of jobs and showing normal promotional 
channels. (2) Actual item writing and test construction 
done by military personnel who are chosen for proficiency 
in subject matter. The personnel receive basic course in 
test theory and technical assistance from psychologists 
attached to Personnel Research Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps. (3) Assembled tests—all of four- 
choice response form—are distributed for actual ad- 
ministration on world-wide basis. (4) Answer sheets 
returned to test construction unit for machine scoring. 
(c) Long range program: (1) Items used for first tests 
are chosen on the basis of face validity. (2) These items 
to be analyzed on basis of results from first administra- 
tion and assembled by subject matter in a cumulative 
item file. (3) Continual construction of new items— 
permitting building tests of comparable difficulty. (4) 
development of external criterion data to validate the 
individual tests. 


11:40 am Effect of various weightings of wrong responses 
on the factorial content of speeded tests. BENJAMIN 
FrutcutTer, U.S. Army, Austin, Texas. 

PROBLEM: To determine the factorial content of rights 

only and wrongs only scores of speeded aptitude tests and 

to determine the factorial content of formula scores result- 
ing from various weightings of rights and wrongs scores. 

POPULATION: Male aviation students selected on the basis 

of the AGCT and the AF Qualifying Examination for 

flight training during World War II. The modal age was 

18 and very few students were not 18 or 19 years old. 

PROCEDURE: Two matrices were assembled for factorial 

analysis, one containing the intercorrelations of the 

wrongs scores of twenty-five tests with reliable error- 
score variance plus the formula scores of six reference 
tests of kncw. factor content for this population, and 
the other containing the intercorrelations of the rights 
scores of these tests plus the formula scores of the same 
six reference variables. The size of the samples on which 
the correlations were based varied from 385 to 1,588. 
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RESULTS: Nine factors extracted from each matrix were 
essentially the same and were identified as verbal, 
visualization, perceptual, reasoning, numerical, spatial, 
length estimation, visual memory and rote memory. 

Rights and wrongs score of some tests differed con- 
siderably in factorial content. 

The correlation-of-sums formula was applied to 
several tests to determine the effect of various weightings 
of the rights and wrongs scores on the combined score. 

For the Map Distance test one formula (R — 3W) yielded 

a high loading on the visualization factor and a low 
length-estimation loading. Another formula (R+W) 
maximized the length-estimation loading and consider- 
ably reduced the visualization loading. 
CONCLUsIONS: The rights and wrongs scores of speeded 
aptitude tests may differ considerably in factor content. 
Different weightings of the rights score and wrongs 
score produces marked changes in the factorial content 
of the formula score. 


11:55 am The sampling method of activity analysis. 
JULIEN M. CHRISTENSEN, Aero Medical Laboratory, 
Dayton. 

The purpose of this paper is the description of a 
technique for obtaining data regarding the job activities 
of an individual or small team of individuals. 

The investigator first develops a code signifying the 
elements of activity in which he is interested. These 
“activity elements” may be as molar or molecular as 
desired by the investigator. A buzzer is employed as a 
signal. The observer, upon hearing this signal every 
“n” seconds, jots down a letter or symbol signifying 
the activity of the observee at that instant. The sample 
also may be recorded by a camera controlled by an 
intervalometer so as to expose a fresh frame of film 
every “‘n”’ seconds. 

The resultant data yield information regarding (1) 
the frequency with which various activities occur, (2) the 
proportion of time devoted to each activity, and (3) under 
special conditions, the sequence of the various acti- 
vities. 

Some advantages and disadvantages of the method 
as compared and contrasted to conventional methods 
are presented. 

The theoretical aspects of the reliability of the method 
are discussed. Empirical evidence gathered during ap- 
proximately 100 hours of high and mid-latitude flying 
with United States Air Force Aerial Navigators are 
offered. 

The possibilities for extension of the techniques in 
the military services and its employment in industry 
are explored. 
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20. Division ON Maturity AND OLD AGE 


DIVISION ON MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


BUSINESS MEETING 


5:00-6:00 PM, Wednesday, Room B, 
Cosmopolitan 


HERBERT S. ConraD, President 


SYMPOSIUM: THE ASSESSMENT OF 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN 
OLD AGE 


2:40-4:40 PM, Friday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 
Rosert J. Havicuurst, Chairman 


Participants: Samuel J. Beck, Charlotte Biihler, Jack 
Weinberg 


BANQUET AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:00-8:00 PM, Friday, Silver Spruce Room, Shirley 
Herbert S. Conrad. The Speed Factor in Mental Tests 


MATURITY AND OLD AGE I 
9:00-9:45 AM, Saturday, Mayfair Room, Brown 
Roy M. Dorcus, Chairman 


9:00 am The relation of structural changes of the eye 
and vitamin A to aging of the minimum light thresh- 
old. James E. Brirren, National Heart Institute. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of the present study was to in- 

vestigate the relation of structural changes in the eye 

and vitamin A to age change in the minimum light 
threshold. 

POPULATION: A total of 113 male subjects, age 26-83. 

PROCEDURE: A Hecht Shlaer adaptometer was used to 

measure the minimum light threshold. Ophthalmoscopic 

examination was made of the retina, macula, and lens 
of each subject. Vitamin A analyses were made on 
fasting blood. 

RESULTS: Degenerative changes were found in the eyes 

of over half of the subjects who were 60 years or older. 

Significant differences in light thresholds were found 
between older subjects with and without retinal degenera- 
tion. The presence of lenticular sclerosis of the degree 
observed was not associated with elevation of the light 
threshold. The coexistence of macular and retinal 
degeneration in subjects beyond the age of 70 resulted 
in a correlation of light threshold and macular degenera- 
tion. 

No relation appeared between serum vitamin A and 
age or light threshold. No significant change was pro- 
duced in the light thresholds of 12 subjects after 38 
days of 100,000 I. U. daily of vitamin A or in the thresh- 
olds of 4 subjects given the same dose for 76 days. 
concLusions: The light threshold of the older subjects 
were correlated with the presence of retinal degeneration. 


There is considerable independence in the rates of aging 
of the various visual functions and structures. It is 
thus difficult to use any single observation as the basis 
for generalizations about visual efficiency. Age changes 
in availability of vitamin A are minimal and uncorrelated 
with light threshold. 

Collaborators in this research were Malcolm W. Bick 
and Marvin Yiengst. 


9:15 am Age as a factor in the frequency of adult physical 
examinations. Oscar J. Kapitan, San Diego State 
College. 

PROBLEM: Periodic physical examinations become in- 
creasingly necessary as persons grow older. The purpose 
of this study was to investigate the extent to -which 
adults of various ages voluntarily seek examinations, 
and to isolate and evaluate the factors which influence 
such behavior. 
POPULATION: The population of the study consisted of 
1500 adults residing in the City of San Diego, half of 
whom were men. 
PROCEDURE: Personal interviews were obtained in 1500 
dwelling units scattered throughout the City of San 
Diego. The addresses used in the survey were selected 
at random from a complete list of all dwelling units in 
the city. 
RESULTS: A majority of all adults at almost all age 
levels have had physical examinations within the past 
three years, the percentage being higher for those under 
forty years of age. Approximately one half of the adult 
population have never had a physical examination 
when feeling entirely well. The results are broken down 
in terms of sex, race, and economic status. 

CONCLUSIONS: Older persons need physical examinations 

more often than young adults, but do not obtain them. 

Educational, economic, and social factors are primarily 

responsible. 


9:30 am Nervous symptoms among military personnel 
as related to age and combat experience. RAYMOND 
G. KuUHLEN, Syracuse University. 
PROBLEM: To investigate age trends in nervous symptoms 
among a sample of military personnel who, due to war 
circumstances, had been removed from accustomed 
civilian environments and forced into new situations 
involving varying degrees of stress and trauma. 
POPULATION: A total of 8,702 enlisted naval personnel 
were tested just prior to their departure from the United 
States to combat areas. Of this group, 5,143 previously 
had duty only within the United States; 1,521 previ- 
ously had overseas experience, but no combat experience; 
and 2,038 previously had combat experience. 
PROCEDURE: During final psychological screening for 
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overseas duty the subjects were administered the brief 
form of the “Personal Inventory”, a 20-item forced 
choice “neurotic” inventory developed for military 
screening purposes. Resulting scores were analyzed by 
age for the three “experience” groups. 

RESULTS: There was a general increase in median number 
of nervous symptoms with age. However, for those 
with only U. S. experience, the curve leveled off beyond 
30, but continued to rise for those with oversea non- 
combat or combat experience. At all ages, differences 
existed among the three groups; the U. S. group in- 
dicated fewest symptoms, the combat group most. 
CONCLUSIONS: The data suggest that important age 
trends in psychological adjustment occur in the early 
adult years, and thus that study of these years is desirable 
by those who wish to understand the aging process. 
It would appear that psychological investigations of 
aging should utilize stress situations, since clearer age 
relationships appeared among the groups previously 
subjected to stress, than among those without previous 
military stress experience. Further study would seem 
warranted to determine the extent to which selective 
placement would permit the military use of older 
selectees. 


MATURITY AND OLD AGE Il 
10:00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Mayfair Room, Brown 
Harvey C. Chairman 


10:00 am A study of the adjustment of retired school 
teachers. JosePH H. Britton, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: What are factors of adjustment in old age of 
a professional group? What are factors determining 
respondence and non-respondence to questionnaires in 
this field? How do retired teachers compare with other 
retired persons? 
POPULATION: The population comprises a sample of 253 
men and 1,249 women public school teachers compul- 
sorily retired at 65 from an urban school system. Re- 
spondents (120 men and 373 women) to a mailing of 
Your Activities and Altitudes were contrasted statistically 
with non-respondents. Respondents were compared 
with a group of retired YMCA secretaries, a national 
group of retired teachers, and a miscellaneous group of 
retired men and women. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Comparisons were made of respondents 
and non-respondents of a preliminary questionnaire 
mailing to 2,853 retired teachers. (2) A sample for 
further study was selected on the basis of these com- 
parisons, and (3) Your Activities and Altitudes mailed. 
(4) To determine their representativeness, respondents 
of (3) were compared with selected non-respondents, 
who were interviewed. (5) The schedules were analyzed 
to determine correlates of good or poor adjustment, 


the criterion being the score on the attitude inventory 
of the schedule. (6) The teachers were compared with 
other groups. 

RESULTS: Coefficients of contingency are presented be- 
tween adjustment scores and scores representing health, 
intimate contacts, economic security, religious interest, 
and leisure-time activities. Comparisons with a national 
teachers’ group showed greater similarity than with a 
miscellaneous group. 

In general, men responded better than women; younger 
teachers better than older ones; teachers more recently 
retired, better than those retired longer; teachers in 
positions of administration better than others. 
CONCLUSIONS: In a study of old age the problems of 
respondence and non-respondence to questionnaires 
has more importance than with other age groups. 
Futher research on this problem is needed with other 
occupational or socio-economic groups. 


10:15 am Accuracy of age statements by the elderly. 
CHARLOTTE Fox and James E. Brrren, National 
Heart Institute, Baltimore. 

PROBLEM: To determine the consistency with which 

elderly persons report their age and date of birth. 

POPULATION: A total of 271 white male and female 

residents of a home for the indigent aged was interviewed. 

PROCEDURE: Three items of information were secured: 

(a) a statement of age, (b) a statement of birth date, and 

(c) a birth date recorded in institutional records and 

originally obtained from the subject or a relative at 

admission. The age to the nearest six months was com- 
puted from both birth dates. The Wechsler-Bellevue 
word list was given to 210 of the subjects. The relation 
between vocabulary size, as an estimate of intelligence, 

and age statement discrepancies was determined by a 

coefficient of contingency. 

RESULTS: Significant differences were found between 

reported age and date of birth. Of the 271 subjects 

interviewed, 56 (20.7%) could not state an age and/or 

date of birth. Of the 215 subjects who gave both, 36 

(16.7%) had age disagreements of more than one year; 

18 (8.4%) of the 36 had differences of 5 or more years. 

Consistent age data may thus be said to be given by 

only 67 per cent of the subjects; i.e., they could state 

an age and a birth date that agreed within --12 months 
or less. 

Reported birth dates were more consistent than re- 
ported ages, although they were more difficult to recall. 
No relation was found between age discrepancy and 
vocabulary size. 

CONCLUSIONS: Investigators of aging should be aware 

of the tendency toward inconsistency of age reports. 

Such inconsistencies may affect the accuracy of age 

grouping in research studies and the interpretation of 

individual results. Computation of an age by the inter- 
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viewer from the reported birth date appears to be more 
desirable than the acceptance of a statement of age. 


10:30 am Problems of sampling and interviewing in a 
community study of old people. Ropert J. Havic- 
HURST, University of Chicago. (Abstract exceeded 
300-word limit) 


10:45 am Differentia of success in old age. Srpney L. 
PressEY, Ohio State University. 
PROBLEM: Most studies of aged persons deal either with 
samplings or with problem cases. In contrast, the present 
study has centered upon individuals successful in old 
age, and aimed at differentiating the prime factors in 
success. 
POPULATION: The larger portion of the material consists 
of over 500 systematic case studies made by college 
students in intermediate and more advanced courses in 
psychology of a successful and a problem case well 
known to them. 
PROCEDURE: This material was analyzed (by Miss 
Elizabeth Simcoe) for factors differentiating the two 
groups. Analyses were also made of the old age of famous 
people in various fields as shown in biographies. 


RELATED GROUPS 
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RESULTS: Most highly differential of the successful old 
people were their many interests and activities, con- 
tinuing numerous contacts with other people, and con- 
tinuance either in gainful occupations or in useful work 
of some sort. An inventory was made of interests, work 
and avocations found especially suitable by these aged 
individuals. Most of the biographies of famous people 
similarly showed continuing wide interests and useful 
doing. 

CONCLUSION: It is concluded that the current trend 
toward social recreation for the aged is sound but that 
early retirement with no occupation is not. Rather, 
means for continuing occupation or usefulness of some 
sort are to be sought. 


SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN 
THE STUDY OF THE MENTAL 
DISORDERS OF LATER LIFE 


11:10 AM-12:40 PM, Saturday, Mayfair Room, 
Brown 


Oscar J. KAPLAN, Chairman 


Participants: Samuel J. Beck, Franklin G. Ebaugh, Ross 
McFarland, and Nathan W. Shock 


RELATED GROUPS 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 


TEST IDEAS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Sponsored jointly with Div. 5. See page 235. 
THE ROLE OF ELECTRONIC HIGH 


SPEED COMPUTERS IN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH 


1:40-4:10 PM, Wednesday, Crystal Room, 
Cosmopolitan 
Harry Harman, Chairman 

Speakers: Howard Aiken, Harvard University; Edward 
W. Cannon, U. S. Bureau of Standards; John B. 
Carroll, Personnel Research Section, AGO; J. W. 
Forester, Mass. Inst. Technology; H. J. R. Grosch, 
Waten Scientific Computing Laboratory; and Harry 
Harman, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


4:30-5:30 PM, Wednesday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 


Puitir J. Ruton, President 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


6 :30-8 :00 PM, Wednesday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 


Puiturr J. Ruton. Matrix Representation and Analysis 
of Variance and Covariance Models. 


A REEXAMINATION OF THE CONCEPT 
OF VALIDITY IN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


8 :50-11:20 AM, Thursday, Crystal Room, 
Cosmopolitan 


C. I. Mosier, Chairman 


Speakers: E. E. Cureton, University of Tennessee; 
Harold Gulliksen, Princeton University and Educa- 
tional Testing Service; Maurice Lorr, U.S. Veteran’s 
Administration; Charles I. Mosier, Personnel Re- 
search Section, A. G. O.; P. J. Rulon, Harvard 
University. 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR: PROJECTIVE TECH- 
NIQUES AND RORSCHACH 
INSTITUTE 


Friday and Saturday, September 9 and 10 
8:30 AM, Friday, Registration 
SYMPOSIUM: THE CASE OF GREGOR 
8:50-10:50, Friday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
Organized Jointly with Division 12. See page 275. 


MEETING OF THE OFFICERS AND REPRESEN- 
TATIVES OF THE REGIONAL DIVISIONS OF 
THE SOCIETY 


4:00-5:30 PM, Friday, Room B, Cosmopolitan 


BANQUET FOLLOWED BY PRESIDENTIAL GREET- 
INGS AND GREETINGS FROM WESTERN DI- 
VISIONS OF THE SOCIETY 


6:00-8:00 PM, Friday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 


Speakers: Theodora Abel and Bruno Klopfer 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


8 :50-10:50 AM, Saturday, Rooms B&C, 
Cosmopolitan 


FRED Brown, Chairman 


8:50 am Solis L. Kates. Rorschach responses of New 
York City patrolmen related to their voca- 
tional interests and job satisfaction 

9:05 am Renata A. Calabresi and William H. Helme. 
Analysis of personality configuration of out- 
patients in psychotherapy by the use of the 
Szondi test 

9:20 am Max L. Hutt, with E. O. Milton, Jr., R. G. 
Gibby and C. Pottharst. Effect of varied 
experimental settings upon Rorschach per- 
formance 

9:35 am Theodora M. Abel and Francis F. K. Hsu. 
Some aspects of personality of Chinese as re- 
vealed by the Rorschach test 

9:50 am Irving Arthur Fosberg. The place of the sym- 
bolic process in projective techniques 

10:05 am Sydney L. Halperin. A study of the personality 
structure of the prisoner in Hawaii 

10:20 am Charlotte Biihler. Personality integration 
levels in Rorschach analysis 


BUSINESS MEETING 
11:00 AM-12:30 PM, Saturday, Room 321, Brown 


OTHER GROUPS 


LUNCHEON: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
12:00-2:00 PM, Tuesday, Crystal Room, Cosmpolitan 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF PSI CHI 


12:30 to 3:40 PM, Tuesday, Onyx Room, Brown 
Luncheon, Business Meeting, and Program of Con- 
tributed Papers 
CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS OF 
MILLER ANALOGIES TEST CENTERS 
1:40-3:40 PM, Wednesday, Mayfair Room, Brown 
HAROLD SEASHORE, Chairman 
All member of the APA who are interested in graduate 
student selection are welcome. 

THE AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN 
PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
4:00-5:00 PM, Wednesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Informal Report and Open Discussion 
CARLYLE JACOBSEN, Chairman 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL PROGRAM: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Sessions, Wednesday, 
Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Sponsored jointly by Divisions 9, 14, and the Associa- 
tion. See page 264. 
LUNCHEON, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
12:00-1:50 PM, Thursday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


LUNCHEON, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ALUMNI 
12:00-1:50 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 
LUNCHEON FOR STAFF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF PERSONA, THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 


12 :30-2:00 PM, Friday, Wedgewood Room, Brown 


Luncheon and informal gathering of the journal’s repre- 
sentatives and friends. 
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OPEN MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Blue Room, Cosmopolitan 
Panel Discussion: Benefits in Organization for Business 


and Professional Women 


Giapys C. SCHWESINGER, Chairman 


Abel, Theodora, 310 

Adams, Joe K., 213 

Adkins, Dorothy C., 245 
Aiken, Howard, 309 

Allen, Doris T., 271 

Allport, Floyd H., 261 
Ammons, Helen S., 267 
Ammons, Robert B., 220, 267 
Anastasi, Anne, 244 
Anderson, Gordon V., 295 
Andrews, T. G., 304 

Anliker, J. E., 209 

Arbuckle, Dugald S., 294 
Armstrong, Clairette P., 277 
Bach, George R., 271 

Baier, Donald E., 277, 284 
Bakke, E. Wight, 265 
Bannon, Kathleen, 271 
Barker, Roger G., 247, 248 
Barr, A. S., 287 

Barschak, Erna, 259 
Bartlett, Marion, 299 

Bass, Bernard M., 211 
Bateson, Gregory, 276 
Bayley, Nancy, 251 

Bayroff, A. G., 284 

Bayton, James A., 256 
Beach, Frank A., 209, 223, 231 
Bear, Robert M., 240, 254 
Bechtoldt, Harold P., 246 
Beck, Samuel J., 307, 309 
Beier, Ernst G., 273 

Bell, Hugh M., 295 

Bell, John E., 275, 276 
Bellows, Carol S., 285 
Bellows, Roger M., 264, 277, 299 
Bender, W. R. G., 277 
Benjamin, John D., 276 
Benne, Kenneth, 265 
Bennett, Chester C., 266 
Bennett, George K., 277, 282, 305 
Benton, Arthur L., 268 
Berdie, Ralph F., 292 

Berg, Irwin A., 297 
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Bernays, Edward L., 265 
Berry, Jane B., 300 
Bettelheim, Bruno, 259 
Biel, William C., 203 
Billingslea, Fred Y., 272 
Bills, Marion A., 209, 277 
Birmingham, Henry P., 303, 305 
Birren, James E., 307, 308 
Bittner, Reign H., 277 
Bolgar, Hedda, 271 
Booker, Ivan A., 240 
Bordin, Edward S., 238 
Bose, K. K., 209 

Bowden, J., 233 

Bradford, Leland, 265 
Brandt, Hyman, 239 
Bransford, Thomas L., 299 
Brenman, Margaret, 267 
Brieland, Donald M., 291 
Britton, Joseph H., 308 
Brogden, Hubert E., 300 
Bromberg, Ruth, 271 
Broussard, I. G., 217 
Brown, Fred, 271, 310 
Brown, Judson S., 213 
Brown, Virginia M., 265 
Browne, C. G., 277, 280 
Brownell, William A., 289 
Bruner, Jerome S., 210, 262 
Brunswik, Egon, 210 
Buck, John N., 271 
Buckley, E., 230 
Bugental, J. F. T., 255 
Buhler, Charlotte, 307, 310 
Bunch, M. E., 215 

Burke, Cletus J., 221 
Burnham, Robert W., 230 
Buros, Oscar K., 238 
Butler, John M., 271 
Calabresi, Renata A., 310 
Campbell, Angus, 264 
Cannon, Edward W., 309 
Canter, Aaron H., 268 
Carpenter, C. R., 209 
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Participants: Members of organized professional and 
business groups for men as well as for women 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


10:00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Blue Room, Cosmopolitan 


Carroll, John B., 284, 309 
Carter, Launor F., 263 
Carter, Jerry W., Jr., 267 
Cartwright, Dorwin, 264 
Cason, Hulsey, 214 
Cassens, Frank P., 285 
Cattell, Raymond, 211, 264 
Challman, Robert, 267 
Chein, Isidor, 260 
Chernikoff, Rube, 302 
Christensen, Julien M., 306 
Clark, Edward L., 287 
Clark, G., 209 

Clark, Stephen C., 293 
Clark, Willis W., 291 

Cole, Jean, 237 

Combs, Arthur, 210, 272 
Conrad, Herbert S., 299, 307 
Cook, Ellsworth B., 246 
Cook, Stuart W., 254, 264, 265 
Coombs, Clyde, 244 
Corby, Philip G., 281 
Cornell, Ethel L., 292 
Costello, Timothy W., 216 
Costin, Frank, 289 

Cottle, William C., 292 
Couey, Fred, 290 
Courtney, Paul, 292 
Cowles, John T., 244 
Crissy, W. J. E., 277 
Cronbach, Lee J., 244, 274 
Crutchfield, Richard, 265 
Cureton, Edward E., 237, 309 
Cutler, T. H., 264 

Dailey, John T., 239, 244 
Davenport, K. S., 245 
Davis, Frederick B., 241, 243 
Davis, Hadassah, 249 
Davis, Robert A., 289 
Davis, Roger T., 225 
Dennis, Wayne, 266 

Deri, Susan, 271, 275 
Deutsch, Morton, 260, 263 
Dewey, Charles S., 281 
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Dietrich, Donald H., 216 
Doppelt, Jerome E., 240, 242 
Dorcus, Roy M., 307 
Dreese, Mitchell, 238, 297 
Dressel, Paul L., 295 
Dudek, Edmund E., 282 
Dudek, Frank J., 243 
Dumas, Lenore R., 250 
Durost, Walter N., 241 
Dvorak, Beatrice J., 299 
Ebaugh, Franklin G., 309 
Edwards, Frances, 292 
Ehrenfreund, David, 231 
Eiserer, Paul E., 289 
Ekstein, Rudolf, 216, 275 
Elliott, Donald N., 288 
Ellingson, R. J., 248 
Emme, E. E., 215 
Escalona, Sibylle K., 247 
Estes, Stanley G., 267 
Evans, Chester E., 280 
Evans, Mary C., 260 
Eysenck, Hans J., 258 
Falk, Gloria H., 300 
Farber, I. E., 213 
Farberow, Norman, 271 
Farnsworth, Paul R., 265 
Feder, Daniel D., 240 
Feifel, Herman, 290 
Ferguson, Leonard W., 277 
Fields, Paul E., 215 

Finch, Glen, 277 

Fine, Reuben, 271 

Finger, Frank W., 223 
Fishman, Sidney, 256, 274, 294 
Fitts, Paul M., 304 
Flanagan, John C., 236, 238, 239 
Flexman, Ralph, 301 
Flowerman, Samuel H., 260 
Forbes, T. W., 279 
Forester, J. W., 309 
Fosberg, Irving A., 310 
Fox, Charlotte, 308 
Freeman, F. N., 209 
Freeman, Walter, 272 
French, Elizabeth G., 268 
French, John R. P., Jr., 264 
French, John W., 241 
French, Robert L., 262 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Else, 253 
Frick, Frederick C., 220 
Fromm, Erika, 271 
Fruchter, Benjamin, 306 
Fuchs, Edmund F., 244 
Gage, N. L., 258 
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Gamble, Allan O., 238 
Gates, Arthur I., 290 
Gatling, Frank P., 218 
Gaylord, Richard H., 300 
Geldard, Frank A., 302 
Gellermann, Louis, 277 
Gengerelli, J. A., 245 
Gersoni, Charles S., 299 
Gewirtz, Jacob L., 248 
Ghiselli, Edwin E., 277 
Gibby, R. G., 310 

Gibson, James J., 221, 230 
Gilbert, Albin R., 257 
Gilinsky, Alberta S., 222 
Gilliland, A. R., 214, 258 
Glad, Donald D., 271 
Glaser, Nathan M., 241 
Godbold, B. D., 299 
Gomberg, William, 264 
Gordon, A. Thomas, 271 
Gordon, Thomas, 301 
Gottsdanker, Josephine S., 262 
Gottsdanker, Robert M., 224 
Gough, Harrison, 276 
Grant, David A., 217, 226 
Graumann, Heinz, 237 
Greene, Edward B., 277, 278 
Greene, James E., 286 
Grether, Walter F., 301 
Grice, G. Robert, 231 
Grosch, H. J. R., 309 
Gross, Nathan B., 234 
Grummon, Donald L., 271 
Gulliksen, Harold, 240, 243, 309 
Guthrie, Edwin R., 211 
Hackman, Ray C., 302 
Haddan, Chester, 276 
Haggerty, Helen, 236 
Haigh, Gerard, 272 

Haire, Mason, 262 

Hake, Harold W., 226 
Hall, Calvin S., 271 

Hall, John F., 226 
Halperin, Sydney L., 310 
Haner, Charles, 254 
Harlow, Harry F., 225, 231 
Harman, Harry, 309 
Harper, Bertha P., 239 
Harrell, Thomas W., 277, 284 
Harris, Dale B., 249 
Harris, Frank J., 279 
Harris, Robert E., 276 
Harris, Theodore, 289 
Harrower, Molly, 271 
Hathaway, Starke R., 267 


Havighurst, Robert J., 307, 309 
Hayes, C., 209 

Hayes, Keith J., 209, 223 
Headley, Robert R., 296 
Heiser, Karl F., 210 
Hellersberg, Elizabeth, 271 
Helme, William H., 310 
Henneman, Richard H., 304 
Herman, D. T., 217 

Herman, Robert H., 299 
Hibler, Francis W., 277 
Hilden, Arnold H., 298 
Hildreth, Gertrude, 290 
Hilgard, Ernest R., 209, 210, 211 
Hobbs, Nicholas, 209, 273, 276 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Joun F. 


THE THIRD EDITION of this outstanding textbook has been completely rewritten to include the major 
developments in the field of psychology during the past twelve years. Although the new text retains the 
biological bases of the previous edition, as well as the abundant references to experimental studies in verifi- 
cation of psychological principles, users of the new book will find more attention to anthropological and 
sociological material, more on personnel procedures, more clinical material, with case studies. The new 
text is also more readable, more closely related to the phenomena of everyday life, but without compromise 
of scientific soundness. 


PSYCHOLOGY. The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment 
Norman L. Munn 


This widely used textbook (more than 450 adoptions) is the answer to the student who wants to know what 
psychologists can tell him to his profit about eed lf and his fellows. An Instructor’s Manual is available 
jn two forms, A and B, providing alternate sets of examination questions. There is also a Student’s Manual. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT 
LaurRANCE F. SHAFFER 


Well liked and widely used since publication, Dr. Shaffer’s book has made a place for itself in courses entitled 
“Mental Hygiene,” “The Psychology of Personality,” “Applied Psychology,” and in the second semester of 
the introductory course. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 
NorMAN CAMERON 


Cameron’s The Psychology of Behavior Disorders effectively bridges the gap between modern objective 
psychology and modern clinical psychiatry. Every important point is illustrated by case material chosen 
specifically for the purpose. 
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ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


By Euizaseto B. Hurtock, formerly of Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Publications in Py 
chology. 562 pages, $4.50 


FRUSTRATION. The Study of Behavior Without a Goal 


ey Norman R. F. Mater, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 264 pages, 
3.50 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. New 3rd edition 
By Ricwarp T. LaPrere and Pavt R. FARNswortH, Stanford University. 626 pages, $4.50 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Epwin E. GuIsELLI and CLARENCE W. Brown, University of California. McGraw-Hill Publications 
in Psychology. 476 pages, $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New 2nd edition 
By Ross StaGNneR, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 485 pages, $5.00 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. An Introductory Textbook 


By Donatp M. JoxHNsoN, University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Psychology. 491 pages, $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. New 2nd edition 
By HERBERT SoRENSON, University of Kentucky. 535 pages, $4.00 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
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McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 417 pages, $3.25 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By J. Stantey Gray, University of Georgia. With the Assistance of Eleven Contributors. McGraw- 
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ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By James D. Pace, Temple University. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 150 pages, $4.00 
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Tue Century PsycHoitocy SERIES 
Edited by RICHARD M. ELLIOTT, University of Minnesota 


Experimental Psychology 
By Benton J. Underwood, Northwestern University 


Designed for the first college course in experimental 
psychology, this book provides beginning students with 
a sound subject-matter background and a critical ap- 
proach to elementary experimental methods. The text 
utilizes the most up-to-date material available. 638 


pages $4.50 


Selected Writings from A 


Connectionist’s Psychology 
By Edward L. Thorndike, Columbia University 


Edward L. Thorndike has collected into one volume 
selections from his more important writings on learning 
and intelligence. Through the use of explanatory notes, 
he clarifies his material and indicates its significance in 
the field as a whole. About 320 pages. Ready in July 


Dynamic Psychology 
By Percival M. Symonds, Columbia University 


Designed for college psychology courses which stress 
the dynamic point of view, this text presents in a clear, 
straightforward manner the principles of the dynamic 
psychology of human adjustment and motivation, 
representing a synthesis of modern theory and prac- 
tice. 420 pages. $3.75 


The Psychology of Human 


Differences 

By Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon 

Intended for courses in differential psychology, this 
book considers the importance of psychological differ- 
ences; offers a historical survey of developments in the 
field; and discusses major group differences, and 
methods of study. 420 pages. $3.75 


Readings in the History of 
Psychology 

By Wayne Dennis, University of Pittsburgh 

60 readings from the works of important contributors 
to psychology are assembled in this book for students 
of the history or development of psychology. Chrono- 
logically arranged, the selections are chosen from 
articles, monographs, and books. 650 pages. $4.75 
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mental Analysis 

By B. F. Skinner 
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By Percival M. Symonds 
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By Percival M. Symonds 
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Outstanding Psychology Titles... 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


A Study of the Sense of Obligation 
By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH, Professor Emeritus, Columbia University 
PSYCHOLOGIST’S explanation of conduct and moral principles in terms of motivation, learning, and 
control. The volume indicates some of the ways in which improved insight into the meaning and origin 
of moral obligation may contribute toward the attainment of happiness as well as toward a revision of 
psychology. For courses in education, social psychology, human relations, and ethics. 247 pages, $3.50. 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY—A Textbook 
By ROBERT W. WHITE, Harvard University 
RITTEN for the introductory course in abnormal psychology. In presenting the facts about ab- 
normal people in a way that can be valuable and interesting to students who are new to the subject, 
the material in this book emphasizes its usefulness to all interested in the study of human nature. The 
theme is the personalities of those maladjusted, neurotic, delinquent, psychotic, brain-injured, or in some 
other way disordered in their personal reactions to life and its circumstances. 613 pages, $5.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by L. A. PENNINGTON, University of Illinois, and I. A. BERG, Northwestern University. Pre- 
PARED BY 23 CONTRIBUTING SPECIALISTS 


Fo CLASSES at the introductory level. This volume has been written to familiarize the student with 
the broad field of clinical psychology and to heip establish a common background of familiarity in the 
field among clinicians. A wide selection of case histories and descriptions of behavior problems has been 
included to give complete coverage to the subject. 595 pages, $5.00. 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, Professor Emeritus, Columbia University 


HE DISTILLATION of a half-century of scientific study and observation, combined with the author’s 
extensive acquaintance among the men and women who have created modern psychology. The book, 
suitable for textbook use, aims to present impartially the essential features of each school, with sufficient 
concrete detail to lend color to the picture. Revised Edition. 279 pages, $3.00. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


An Approach to the Cause and Treatment of Vegetative Disturbances 
By FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D., and THOMAS M. FRENCH, M.D., Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, and 18 CoNTRIBUTING AUTHORITIES 
N IMPORTANT work of interest to everyone seeking a better understanding of the mind and body 
working together to produce certain conditions in the human organism. A compilation of papers 
written by authorities over many years of study, it includes cases of patients suffering from such chronic 
disturbances as laryngitis, hay fever, migraine, etc. 568 pages, $7.50. 


PERSONALITY AND THE BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


Edited by J. McV. HUNT, formerly of Brown University. PREPARED BY 40 CoNTRIBUTING SPECIALISTS 


SURVEY by each contributor of the facts and research strategy of his subfield. Gathers the results into 
a compact exposition of the approach to the study of personality. The treatment puts primary emphasis 
on the whole organism or person. Two Votumes, 1242 pages, $10.00. 


WORK AND EFFORT—The Psychology of Production 
By THOMAS A. RYAN, Cornell University 


HIS BOOK is a survey of psychological investigations of the problems relating to the productivity of 
men and women at work. The volume contains valuable study material for everyone training to occupy 
positions as industrial managers and personnel supervisors, and for all those concerned in setting standards. 
and improving the efficiency of workers by scientific methods. 323 pages, $4.50. 
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Harper’s Psychological Series 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF GARDNER MURPHY 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, Revised Edition. By RICHARD W. HUSBAND. 845 


CASE HISTORIES IN CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Edited by ARTHUR BURTON AND ROBERT E. HARRIS. 680 pages. 1947 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS, 
Revised Edition. By c. M. LouTTIT. 645 pages. 1947 
DESCRIPTIVE AND SAMPLING STATISTICS. By JoHN GRAY PEATMAN. 
577 pages. 1947 
ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING. By LEE J. meme“ 
n Press 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY: An Introduction. By LEO PosTMAN and 
JAMES P. EGAN. 500 pages. 1949 
EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: An Interpretation of Research 
Upon the Socialization of the Individual, Revised Edition. By GARDNER MURPHY, 
LOIS BARCLAY MURPHY, and THEODORE M. NEWCOMB. 1121 pages. 1937 $4.50 
THE EXPRESSION OF PERSONALITY: Experimental Depth Psychology. By 
WERNER WOLFF. 334 pages. 1943 $3 
INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR: A New Frame of Reference for Psychology. By 


we DONALD SNYGG and ARTHUR W. COMBS. 386 pages. 1949 
ree INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS. By 
: MILTON L. BLUM. 518 pages. 1949 $4.50 


53.00. 


AN OUTLINE OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By muzarer SHERIF. 479 pages. 
$4.00 


PERSONALITY: A Biosocial Approach to Origins and Structure. By GARDNER 
MURPHY. 999 pages. 1947 $5 
PRINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. By A. H. MASLOW and BELA 
MITTELMANN. 638 pages. 1940 34 
PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOYMENT PSYCHOLOGY, Revised Edition. By 
HAROLD E. BURTT. 568 pages. 1942 + 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN MENTAL DEFICIENCY. By seymour 
B. SARASON In Press 
PSYCHOLOGY: A FIRST COURSE IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By Epwin Rk. 
GUTHRIE and ALLEN L. EDWARDS. 315 pages. 1949 $3 
PSYCHOLOGY: THE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR. By KARL F. MUENZINGER. 
441 pages. 1942 $3 
RACE DIFFERENCES. By orto KLINEBERG. 367 pages. 1935 
READINGS IN THE CLINICAL METHOD IN PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by 
ROBERT I. WATSON. 740 pages. 1948 $4 
STUDENTS DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TERMS, Fourth Edition. 
By HORACE B. ENGLISH. 131 pages. 1934 $1.20 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


Announces the Publication of the 


WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
FOR CHILDREN 


The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, a downward ex- 
tension of the well-known Wechsler-Bellevue Scales for adults 
and adolescents, is a carefully-standardized, individually- 
administered test for ages 5 through 15. Five verbal and five 
performance tests (with two alternates) yield IQs based on 
comparison of the child only with children of his own age. 


Set, complete with manual, $19.50 Manual alone, $2.50 
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